


NUMBER FOUR / SCHIRMER CENTENNIAL SERIES 


Some of the 


CREATIVE 
MUSICIANS 


who helped build Schirmer’s 
first 100 years 


in the field of 
SYMPHONIC 
MUSIC 


From the beginning of genuine American 
symphonic music, when Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
began to commission and to perform American 
works, to the present, when these works 
ARNOLO oF are played and acclaimed in the United States 
SCHOENDS pn and throughout the world, Schirmer’s have 

published a large library of contemporary 
symphonic music. This policy will be continued 
as we enter our second century. 


The important contributions of Samuel Barber, 
Leonard Bernstein and Gian Carlo Menotti 


WILLIAM have been noted in preceding announcements 
N ; : 
SCHUMA in this series. 





PLANO. BY BALDWIN 


at the request of ABhey Stimon 


PHEREEC’ DIO IN is the lifelong pursuit of all true artists. They 


demand much of themselves, much of the instruments they play. It is significant that so many 


concert artists find only the Baldwin equal to their insistence upon excellence—an excellence that 
makes the Baldwin worthy also of an honored place in your home. Write for brochure showing 


Baldwin Grand Pianos in full color. The Baldwin Piano Company, Section 19, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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laying pied piv” 


For example, we’ ve prepared a new booklet for parents entitled 
“How Music Brings You Closer To Your Child.”’ This booklet is 
completely different, based upon actual depth and motivation 
studies made among hundreds of parents. This is designed to 
help you in your own recruitment program. It is offered free to 
parents. What’s more, we'll be glad to distribute it through 
YOU. Your Leblanc Dealer can tell you all about it—supply you 
with copies! And that’s not all! Your Leblanc Dealer has your 
personal copy of a CONFIDENTIAL REPORT based upon this impor- 
tant psychological research prepared especially for Music Educa- 
tors. It discusses very frankly why some parents unhesitantly 








approve of their children’s joining a music program, while others are 
highly resistant. The report is for your use—there is no obligation. 


And here are additional Leblanc Recruitment Aids: (1) Now: 


being formed, the new LEBLANC NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD made 

up of music educators from coast to coast. Their carefully considered 

opinions on matters of importance to all Music Educators will be 

passed on to you; (2) Special local NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING sup- 

port; (3) Successfully proven MUSIC APTITUDE TESTS; and, (4) Pre- 

pared suggested “LETTERS TO PARENTS” 

which you can use to inform them of their i bl 

child’s acceptance in the music program. E ANC 
G. Leblanc Corporation Kenosha, Wisconsin 


ALL 
OF THESE 
AIDS (and 
more) ARE 
PART OF LE- 
BLANC’S 1961 
“GOLDEN TRIAN- 
GLE PLAN” TO PRO- 
VIDE NEW AND PRACT!- 
CAL RECRUITMENT HELP 
TO MUSIC EDUCATORS. Your 
Leblanc Dealer has all the de- 
tails... and an exciting line of Le- 
blanc, Noblet, Normandy and Vito 
musical instruments created to meet 
the needs and aspirations of the begin- 
ning, intermediate and advanced student 
—all musically correct—all beautifully 
made—all a pleasure to the student and 
to his band director! 














“Timely, informative, 

musically sound, of special interest 

to students of upper elementary 
grades, junior and senior high schools, 
and colleges. Every school library 
should have the book on reference.” 


—GLADYS TIPTON, 


Professor of 
Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia l 


in folk songs 


of the Americas 
by Beatrice Landeck 


V usic 





Author of Songs to Grow On and More Songs to Grow On 


In 92 songs with music, percussion, and words, 
Beatrice Landeck traces the jazz beat 
from its origin in jungle chants 
and rhythms through the folk dances, work songs, 
spirituals, and blues of the Americas. 


\ fascinating new teaching tool is 
now available for music educators in 
this unique collection of folk songs 
from the Americas (with an intro- 
ductory group of African songs). The 
songs have been selected and arranged 
to show young people the vital in- 
fluence of African traditions in the 
music of the Americas and particu- 
larly in jazz. Echoes or AFRICA IN 
FOLK SONGS OF THE AMERICAS con- 
tains from Haiti, Trinidad, 
Brazil, Mexico, Panama, Venezuela. 
Puerto Rico, and other parts of Latin 
America. From these it proceeds 
through slave songs to spirituals, work 
songs, shouts, and blues. Introductions 
explaining the music of the various 
areas and their musical instruments 
provide an informative background. 


songs 


Offers a rich musical heritage 


This is honest, exciting music with 
the strong sense of rhythm and beat 
so appealing to young people. It opens 
their eves—and ears—to the ways in 
which each culture has added its own 


enrichment to the primitive music 
that found its way from Africa to the 
Americas. 


Music, words, and percussion 


The songs are scored for voice, piano, 
and guitar. Many are also scored for 
bongo drums, maracas, tambourines, 
claves, cowbells, hand and foot tap- 
ping. The book inciudes a list of all 
the primitive instruments, describing 
each one and its use. 


Recordings, Bibliography, Index 


The book is fully indexed. It contains 
a pertinent list of available recordings 
and a useful bibliography. But most 
important is the wonderful music 
rhythmic, exciting, unusual—offering 
young people the inspiration to im- 
provise musical rhythms of their own. 
Instrumental arrangements by Milton 
Kaye. English version of foreign 
lyrics by Margaret Marks. Drawings 
by Alexander Dobkin. $5.95. On ap- 
proval. Teachers’ discount. 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. |i9 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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MENC National Conventions. The 
dates and host cities for the next three 
biennial conventions of the Music Ed- 
ucators National Conference: 
1962—March 16-20, Chicago, Ill. 
1964—March 6-10, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1966—March 18-22, Kansas City, Mo. 

The MENC State Presidents Na 
tional / ssembly will convene, in each 
instance, two days in advance of the 
above dates. 


1961-1962 State Meetings. See Sep- 
tember-October 1961 Music Epuca- 
ToRS JOURNAL for complete calendar 
of conventions, music clinics and sim- 
ilar activities scheduled for the 196)- 
1962 school year by the MENC Fe 
erated Music Educators Associations. 


MENC North Central Division offi- 
cers for 1961-1963: President, 
E. Arthur Hill, director of music ed- 
ucation for the Elgin, Illinois public 
schools. Second vice-president, Richard 
L. Schilling, associate professor of 
music education, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. First vice-president is 
automatically the retiring president, 
Clifton A. Burmeister, Chairman, De- 
partment of Music Education, North- 
western University School of Music, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


MENC Southern Division officers for 
1961-1962: President, Ernestine Fer- 
rell, music supervisor, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Jackson Missis- 
sippi. Second vice-president, Edward 
Cleino, Chairman, Department of Mu- 
sic Education, University of Alabama, 
University. First vice-president for 
the 1961-1963 biennium is the retiring 
president, David L. Wilmot, state con- 
sultant in music education, Florida 
Department of Education, Tallahas- 
see. 


Musicological Splurge. The Eighth 
Congress of the International Musico- 
logical Society and the Twenty- 
Seventh annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Musicological Society will be held 
concurrently, September 5-11, 1961. 
The composite setting: Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, September 5, 
6, 8, 10; Yale University, September 
7; Princeton University, September 9; 
an excursion to Washington, D. C., 
September 11. Inquiries may be 
addressed to: American Musicological 
Society, 204 Hare Building, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania. 
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the universal language 


Artist: James Paulus 


HERBERT SPENCER on music and the pursuit of happiness 


Music is the fine art which, more than any 
other, ministers to human welfare. Where 
there is beautiful music, it is difficult for 


discontent to live. 


Reprints available upon request 


F.£&. OLDS & SON FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
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LOW COST SCHOOL MUSIC 
Easy to Play and Teach 
NEW SUPER-TONE 12-CHORD 


TRAMEMARE REGISTERED) 


WITH THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
ACCESSORIES AND TEACHING AIDS 


At Discounted School Prices 
With Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Supplied Exclusively by the 
| NATIONAL AUTOHARP SALES CoO. 


DE LUXE GOLD OR BLACK FINISH 


Simply press a button and 
strum — almost magically the 
Autoharp brings rich instru- 
mental accompaniment, har- 
mony and rhythm to the music 
classroom. Yet it is compact 
and lightweight for easy 
handling. 


12-CHORD Autoharp. WITH STANDARD ACCESSORIES: Instruction Book, 
Wire Music Stand, Tuning Key and Assortment of Picks, including 
one new-type imported felt. 

De Luxe Golden see Postpaid $29.95 Standard Black ....Pestpaid $28.95 


OUR EXCLUSIVE, VALUABLE TEACHING AIDS 


"Golden Harmonies” Chord Book “Teachers Guide and Self-instructor” 
by noted writer and lecturer on music, by nationally prominent music educa- 
Sigmund Spaeth. Contains 178 famil tor Lorrain atters. Complete with 
iar songs correctly chorded for Auto suggestions for use in all elementary 
harp Postpaid $1.25 grades. Postpaid $1.00 
Both Books Ordered Together Postpaid $1.95 
rr 7 





Unique 


IUustrated at left 
Simultaneous learning activ 
ity for all pupils is possible 
with these cardboard Auto- 
harp replicas in reduced size, 
but with chord bar area iden- 
tical to real instrument 


Supplied 36 to a set 
Postpaid $3.35 





COMPLETE SCHOOL OUTFITS 


12-Chord De Luxe Golden Autoharp with standard accessories; “Golden Harmonies” 
Chord Book; “Teachers Guide and Self-Instructor’; and Set of 36 Practice Auto- 
harps Outfit 73-G0, Postpaid $33.45 


Same as above with Black Autoharp Outfit 73-B0, Postpaid $32.45 





Optional Handy Carrying Case for Autoharp : Postpaid $6.50 
Prices of all items discounted 2% in quantities of 6 to 11; 5% in quantities of 12 
or more. SCHOOL PRICES EFFECTIVE JUNE 1, 1961 


NATIONAL AUTOHARP SALES COMPANY 


560 Thirty-first Street Des Moines 12, lowa 





Reprint Available 
THE ARTS IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
IN THE SOVIET UNION 


By Vanett Lawler, Executive Secretary, Music Educators National Conference 


A 32-page report of a trip to the USSR by the three delegates of the Arts in Education 
Mission sponsored by the United States Department of State. The Booklet contains 
both Part I and Part II of the articles that were published respectively in the January 
and February-March 1961 issues of Music Educators Journal. Price: 50¢. Available 


from 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W Washington 6, D. C. 
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The NEA Project on the Instruc- 
tional Program of the Public Schools 
represents one of several major efforts 
sponsored by the National Education 
Association to upgrade the quality of, 
and give direction to American public 
education. “Deciding what to teach” 
will be one of the major areas of con- 
cern, and to facilitate this effort, the 
National Committee of the Project on 
Instruction is calling together a small 
seminar of scholars in the various 
disciplines. This seminar will be held 
on June 15, 16, 17 at NEA headquar- 
ters in Washington, D.C. Ralph W. 
Tyler, Director, Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 
Stanford, California, will serve as 
chairman. , 

Stanley Chapple, Director of the 
School of Music, University of Wash- 
ington and William C. Hartshorn, 
Supervisor in Charge of Music Educa- 
tion for the Los Angeles City Schools, 
have been invited by the National 
Education Association to represent the 
field of music at the seminar. 


Half-Century Durables. Seven pio- 
neer music industry firms will spot- 
light the great exposition to be 
provided by some three hundred ex- 
hibitors at the convention of the 
National Association of Music 
Merchants, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Illinois, July 16-20, 1961. Of the eighty 
exhibitors displaying their products in 
Chicago 50 years ago, seven are still 
showing. The pioneers are: Everett 
Piano Company, Story & Clark Piano 
Company, Kohler & Campbell, Inc., 
Gulbransen Company, Kranich and 
Bach, W. W. Kimball Company, and 
Aeolian American Corporation. The 
NAMM Convention in 1961 actually 
marks the organization’s sixtieth an- 
niversary celebration. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITOR. The Second 
Inter-American Music Festival was held 
in Washington, D.C., during the week 
of April 23-April 30, 1961, under the 
sponsorship of the Pan American Union 
and the Inter-American Music Center. 
During the Festival several Latin Ameri- 
can composers, friends of the MENC, 
visited the headquarters office. Here is 
shown Alberto Ginastera, distinguished 
Argentine composer and dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences at Catholic 
University in Buenos Aires. Mr. Ginas- 
tera is very much interested in the de- 
velopment of a music education pro- 
gram in the schools of Argentina and 
during his visit to Washington took time 
out to inspect MENC publications. 

During the course of the nine instru- 
mental concerts heard between April 22 
and 30, no less than 36 major works of 
varying lengths were played. Twenty- 
four of these received their premiere 
performances. The other twelve were 
heard for the first time in the United 
States. 
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NO OTHER STUDIO UPRIGHT 
COMBINES 
ALL THESE EXTRA FEATURES 


1 The Storytone Mahogany Sounding Board 
—unconditionally guaranteed against 
cracking or splitting for fifty years. 


Agraffes throughout the entire base, 
instead of plate pins. 


Six hardwood posts, each 314” x 275” 
Full copper-wound bass strings. 


Reinforced hammers to provide many extra 
years of original performance. 


Sustaining bass—three working pedals. 
Hand-fitted actions—direct-blow. 


Double tone escapement for grand-piano 


volume. 


Damp-proofed action for permanence of 
correct touch. 


10 Waterproof glue methods used in both 
corestock and veneer gluing. 


11 Top and fallboard locks, optional if desired. 


WHY more schools 


buy more highest-priced 
Story & Clark Uprights! 


HE STORY & CLARK School Upright is one 

of the most expensive pianos in our entire line. 
Our School pianos include many costly extra fea- 
tures found in NO other studio Upright. 

Why does Story & Clark exactly reverse the policy 
of other piano manufacturers—and especially since 
many schools are required to buy the cheapest 
pianos offered? 

The reason is our conviction, shared by many 
educators, that no student or teacher can achieve 
his highest potential, using inferior tools which be- 
come progressively less and less satisfactory. 

Story & Clark believes that such handicaps are 
not imposed on the teachers or students in any 
other phase of education, and that they defeat 
the very purposes for which music is taught. 

If you subscribe to these thoughts, please write for 


the booklet “How To Buy Pianos For Your School.” 
It explains why quality pianos are necessary for good 


June-July, Nineteen Sixty-one 


musical education. It gives the concise facts as to 
exactly where and how Story & Ciark School Pianos 
are superior to any others. You will find it enlight- 
ening and interesting. Use the coupon below. 


Slory € Clark 


1ANO COMPANY 
Instruments of Quality—by One Family—for 104 years 


e@eeeeceeeaeoeeo ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeee 
Story & Clark Piano Co. (Department E) 

28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way, 

please send me: 


(J) 12-page book “How To Buy Pianos For Your School.” 
[) Economical plans for financing school pianos. 


Name____ 


Street___ 


City 7 a 





Wiley L. Housewright, professor of 
music education, University of Florida, 
Tallahassee, and Chairman of the Edi- 
torial Board of Music Educators Jour- 
nal, has been appointed to a three 

ear term as representative on the 
nited States National Commission 
for UNESCO. This marks the third 
time that the Commission, which was 
established by the U. S. Congress and 
is administered by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State, has invited the Music 
Educators National Conference to be 
represented. Vanett Lawler, MENC 
executive secretary, was on the Com- 
mission for the two previous terms. 


Franz Bibo, conductor of the City 

Symphony Orchestra of New York, 

; 4 has been appointed director of the 
Keep your string in- ; , a Oberlin College Conservatory Orches- 
or, orchestra director, music tra and conductor of the Oberlin Opera 
uper visor and school administrators informed = Laboratory Orchestra. David R. 
ibout specifications and latest developments in string instru- / Robertson, director of the Oberlin 
‘ bia : : : I B : el : Conservatory, distinguished conductor 
ments. This non-commercial booklet assures your school of qualified equip- and music educator, currently a mem- 
ment for quality instruction. Mail coupon today for your free copies of this ber of the Editorial Board of Music 
Educators Journal, who has for the 
past twelve years directed Oberlin’s 
orchestral activities, relinquishes this 


struct 


valuable guide. 


. an honest violin sold at an honest price §& aspect of his responsibilities because 
of the press of administrative duties. 


Roy L. Underwood was recently the 

m 7 honored guest at a testimonial dinner 

Please send us free i copies of ‘‘A Guide for to mark his retirement as head of 

Scherl & Roth, Ordering String Instruments” ie Michigan State University’s music de- 

Incorporated partment and director of fine arts. 

Earl V. Moore, who retired last year 

as dean of the University of Michigan 

School of Music, said that Mr. Under- 

wood “ ... gave music the status of 

maturity at Michigan State: his 

example influenced similar reaction at 

some 265 other major institutions.” 

Mentioned among Mr. Underwood's 

achievements were his contributions 

to national music organizations includ- 

ing the MENC, the National Associa- 

tion of Schools of Music, the Music 

Teachers National Association, of 

which he was president (1950), and 

the National Association for Music 

Therapy (vice-president, 1950). “Per- 

. haps he is best known among many 

— - Se — — as e man + noe 

. ° > veloped a four-year college curriculum 

lhe Melody flute in music therapy,” said Robert F. 

/ Unkefer, MSU faculty member who 

teaches in the therapy course. Prior 

to “. 4 as in July 

om " 1961, Mr. Underwood will take a year’s 
T'wo-Octave Range Easy to Play Quick Results terminal leave. ’ 


Grades 3 through 10 Postal for further details Of Good Report, The American Fed- 
eration of Musicians has reported that 


Plastic model, key of C, with Classroom Method (80 pages) the cut from 20% to 10% in cabaret 
taxes has increased the earnings of 


Nickelplated brass model, key of C, with Classroom Method os 

Nickelplated brass model, key of B flat, with Classroom Method musicians at no loss of revenues to the 

a . a ’ . government. Herman Kenin, president 

Piano Accompaniment to Classroom Method of AFM, based this finding on a special 

Postage paid on orders over $5. Otherwise add survey and concludes that total repeal 
of the tax would substantially benefit 
the U.S. Treasury revenues as well as 


MELODY FLUTE CO. (DEPT. A) LAUREL, MARYLAND se provide more work for musicians. 


Name 


| 
= er ye. 


1729 Superior 
Avenue, 
Cleveland 14 
Ohio 


Zone___ State___ 
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Eleven Men Prove A Formula 
Selmer Mouthpieces 


THEY PLAY HS FACING: 
Clockwise left to r 
ROSARIO MAZZEO* 
Woodwind Dept. New England 
Conservatory; Boston Symp 
PASQUALE CARDILLO* 
Boston Symphony 
EMIL SCHMACHTENBERG* 
Cincinnati Symphony 
MORDECAI! APPLEBAUM 
Pittsburgh Symphony 


THEY PLAY HS** FACING: 
Clockwise left to rig 
HENRY CUESTA 


Concert Soloist 


JERRY FULLER 
k 


THEY PLAY 8* FACING: 
EDMUND WALL" (ebove) 
Goldman Band; New York 
City Bollet 
SIDNEY FORREST 
Peabody Conservotory 
HE PLAYS E FACING: 
BILL REINHARDT* 
Jazz Utd., Chicogo 


*Also plays Selmer 
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~ BETTER SOUND CONTROL 


There is a SEUMET Clarinet Mouthpiece 
to fit every need—every playing style 


This formula proves itself every time. And it works no matter 
which of the 13 Selmer facings is your personal choice. Whatever 
the need or playing style, there is a Selmer (Paris) Mouthpiece 
designed and engineered to bring you better sound, better sound 
control, and a difference in clarity, power and flexibility you'll 
notice immediately. Try one, you’ll quickly see why fine clarinet- 
ists like these agree that a Selmer mouthpiece is best, though 
their choice of facing may differ. 


Available in 
13 facings for 
Bb Clarinet. 
Also made for 
Eb, Alto and 
Bass Clarinet 


ON SALE AT BETTER MUSIC STORES, DISTRIBUTED BY Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA 





Materials for the 


JUNIOR 
HIGH 
SCHOOL 


General 
Music Program 


Two TOGETHER-WE-SING Song-Texts provide many differ- 
ent kinds of opportunities for musical development. 


Book 7, MUSIC SOUNDS AFAR, emphasizes the power of music to 
yo a universal language. Recordings from MUSIC SOUNDS 
FAR: 


Album L71—A World of Families, All in a Day's Work 

Album L72—Fun and Good Fellowship, Sorrow and 
Homesickness 

Album L76—Special Times 


Book 8, PROUDLY WE SING, brin 
America to junior high pupils. Recordin 
SING: 
Album L81—The Colonial Period 
Album L82—Son "pe of the Revolution, Americans 
Building a Nation 
Album L85—The Development of Jazz 


Teacher's Editions of both books now ready. 


the songs and music of 
ings from PROUDLY WE 


an authentic and lively text—HOW MAN MADE MUSIC 
biographies of great composers, MOZART, BEETHOVEN 


a musical play—THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 


send for complete music catalog 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 West Washington Boulevard Chicago 7, Illinois 


End nuisance of sticking heys—singgich action with 


= “y DAMPP-CHASER’ 
‘ Piano & Organ Dehumidifier 


DAMPP-CHASER’s dehumidifying action creates and 
circulates moisture-controlied air thr the in- 
strument. its lifetime element is sea in a 3" 
aluminum tube—gives even protection to all parts 
from excessive dampness. Never needs attention; 
uses about a penny of electricity a day. Models to 
fit any piano or organ. Many leading universities 
have equipped all of their instruments with DAMPP- 
CHASERS, because they have proved to be the 
lowest-cost, most efficient insurance against moisture 


Ask any piano-organ dealer or tuner-tech- 
nician about a low-cost installation today! 


Manufactured for over a decade by 


For all pianos & organs in 
homes, schools, churches. 
5 year written guarantee. 


DAMPP-CHASER, INC. Hendersonville, N. C. 
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Helen Boswell Memorial Fund has 
been established in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, to commemorate her work as 
supervisor of music in the Louisville 
Public Schools for 32 years. Miss 
Boswell died August 2, 1960. Mrs. 
Edward R. Clark, 2250 Rutherford 
Wynd, Louisville, Kentucky, former 
assistant supervisor of music in the 
Louisville Public Schools, is the fund 
treasurer. Several types of memorials 
are now under consideration. 

Many friends of Helen Boswell 
throughout the United States who 
knew her as a constant and devoted 
participant and leader in the National 
and Southern Division affairs of the 
MENC will be glad to participate in 
the establishment of the foundation 
with at least a nominal contribution, 
which may be sent to Mrs. Clark at 
the hy address not later than July 
15, 1961. 


Fewer Music Teachers. Available 
music teachers from 1961 graduating 
classes will be 6.1 percent fewer than 
those available from the 1960 graduat- 
ing classes. This statistic is noted in 
the Fourteenth Annual National 
Teacher Supply and Demand Report 
recently released by the Research Di- 
vision of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The report indicates 139,061 
new teachers are technically available 
next fall; however, the “realistic new 
supply” totals about 102,009, an over- 
all 6.8 percent increase over the eligi- 
ble new teachers last vear. Math, 
science, and English teachers have 
shown above average increases: music 
teachers, librarians, industrial arts, 
home economics, and commercial show 
below average increase. Order com- 
plete report by stock No. 43-581 from 
Publications-Sales Divisior, National 
Edue*tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Price, 
$1.00. 


Charles Seeger has been awarded 
the Regent’s Professorship of Music at 
the University of California. Mr. 
Seeger’s many friends in the Music 
Educators National Conference will be 
pleased to learn of this high honor. A 
distinguished musician and music edu- 
cator, Mr. Seeger is president of the 
Society of Ethnomusicology. 


MTNA OFFICERS, 1961-1963 are: re- 
cording secretary, John H. Lowell. Uni- 
versity of Michigan; immediate past 
president, LaVahn Maesch, Lawrence 
College; vice-president in charge of 
states and conventions, Willis F. Ducrest, 
University of Southwestern Louisiana 
(not Northwest Louisiana as reported 
in April-May MEJ); president, Duane A. 
Branigan, University of Illinois; treas- 
urer, Allen I. McHose, Eastman School 
of Music. James B. Peterson, University 
of Omaha, was elected vice-president in 
charge of programs, but was not present 
for the picture. 
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these 


are 
Lowrey’s 
big 
organs... 





...they offer big values! 


The manufacturing of big organs was not some- 
thing Lowrey entered into lightly. Before 
Lowrey began to develop the FESTIVAL, CORO- 
NATION and CHURCH models, a thorough study 
was made of what big organ prospects wanted 
... and what a truly fine big organ should offer. 
The reason for this carefully planned approach 
was a simple one. Lowrey did not want to be 
just another producer of big organs. Lowrey’s 
real objective was to create the big organs which 
offered the biggest values. 


We feel this has been accomplished . . . in the 
FESTIVAL, the CORONATION and the CHURCH 
organs. To fully comprehend the matchless tone 
and power, the range of voices and effects, the 
dramatic styling offered in these models, you 
will have to see and hear them. It is with deep 
pride that we commend to your attention. . . 
the Lowrey Festival, the Lowrey Coronation 
and the Lowrey Church. 


The FESTIVAL and CORONATION are ideally 
suited for home and professional use. And 
while the CHURCH was originally developed for 
churches and other institutions—because of its 
classic beauty, this fine instrument has already 
found its way into many homes. Full details are 
available from The Lowrey Organ Company, 
7373 N. Cicero, Chicago 46, Illinois. 


LOWREY 
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"Y THINKING AHEAD 
for the FAll 


* Musical Play 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Harvey B. Gaul $1.25 
3 Acts. For Elementary and Junior High Schools. Piano accompani- 
ment only. 

Alice, The Mad Hatter, The March Hare, and many other delightful 
characters romp through this humorous musical play based on the 
book by Lewis Carroll. Fourteen musical numbers are sung by the 
eight principals. There are 12 other réles, plus chorus and dancers 
who serve as Gentlemen of the Court, Ladies, Pages, and Fairies. 
Costumes and scenery are simple and easily made. All settings are 


= 


¥ = s +> 
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a variation of the first. 


Elementary Band 
FIRST CONCERT BAND SERIES 

AVE MARIA—Jakob Arcadelt, arr. Maurice C. Whitney 

BALLAD—WMaurice C. Whitney 

GO DOWN, MOSES—Spiritual, arr. Maurice C. Whitney 
Whitney is a master at making the elementary band “sound”—and 
this is music of the highest quality. 


Full Band: $3.00 Sym. Band: $4.50 


Band Books 
THE BAND in FORMATION—VPW alter Beeler 
50 great choruses—standards, songs, marches—arranged in basic 
four parts. Easy enough to be learned in one rehearsal. Field forma- 
tions included for each selection. 
Contents: Malaguetia, The Breeze and I, Song of the Islands, 
Dark Eyes, Dixie, Paper Doll, The Peanut Vendor, Stars and 
Stripes, and 42 others. 

Parts: 50¢ Score: $1.50 
ROUND-THE-WORLD BAND BOOK—Paul Yoder 
15 all-time standards for field or concert. 

Contents: El Rancho Grande, Ballin’ the Jack, Yours, Original 
Dixieland One-Step, Say, “Si, Si,” The Glow-Worm and nine 


more 
Parts: 50¢ Score $1.50 
Quickstep Band 
MISS AMERICA—Bernie Wayne, 
arr. Henry Griffin $2.00 
Annually performed in the Miss America pageant, this evocaiive 
om now available for quickstep band with optional chorus, SA 
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(Choral Parts: 25¢ each) 


For /ree reference copies and “on-approvals,” write Dept. M-3. 


MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


136 West 52nd St. New York IS. N.Y. 





Reprint Available 


MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 
By Finis E. Engleman, Executive Secretary, 
4merican Association of School Administrators 


\ MAJOR HIGHLIGHT of the 1961 meeting of the MENC Eastern Division in 
Washington, D. C., was the address given by Finis Engleman. The significant 
remarks on a subject of paramount interest to music educators everywhere prompted 
printing the speech as an article in the February-March 1961 issue of Music 
Epucators Journat. A reprint of that article has now been prepared to allow as 
large an audience as possible to take advantage of Mr. Engleman’s enlightened 
views on “Music and Public Education.” Price: 50c 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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Stanley F. Michalski, Jr.. now as- 
sistant professor of music at Clarion 
State College, Clarion, Pennsylvania 
was formerly supervisor of music in 
the Harrisburg and Mifflintown, Penn- 
sylvania area schools. 


Edward T. Milkey will be supervisor 
of elementary music for the Parsip- 
pany Hills School District beginning 
September, 1961. He has been con- 
nected with the educational depart- 
ment of the Big Three Music Corpora- 
tion and has also been a member of the 
Board of the Music Industry Council 
of the MENC. 


Ray Sacher has been appointed 
Manager, Educational Sales, of the 
RCA Victor Record Division. Pre- 
viously a member of RCA Victor’s 
Special Markets field organization, he 
has also had extensive experience with 
the company’s educational activities. 


Richard W. Bowles, assistant di- 
rector, University of Florida Bands, 
Gainesville, has been named acting 
director, replacing Reid Poole who 
was made head of the department of 
music in the University’s College of 
Architecture and Fine Arts in Feb- 
ruary. 


Malcolm S. Asckenasy recently 
joined the Chicago Musical Instrument 
Company as sales representative. 


Alan G. Langenus has joined the 
educational department of the Big 
Three Music Corporation. Mr. Lan- 
genus, son of the late clarinet virtuoso, 
Gustave Langenus, has been active 
for many years in the music field as 
an educational representative for ma- 
jor publishing firms. 


Howard Lerner was recently named 
consulting advertising and promo- 
tional director for the Sam Fox Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc. Mr. Lerner was 
formerly associated with Car] Fischer, 
Inc.; was advertising manager for 
Mills Music, Inc. for the past five 
years. 


Elmer Aiello has beer :sppointed 
technical advisor to the sales depart- 
ment of G. Leblanc Corporation, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


James Pellerite, solo flutist with 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
and Jerry E. Sirucek, oboist with Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra since 1941, 
have been appointed members of the 
faculty of the Indiana University 
school of music, Bloomington. Both 
will join the staff in the fall of 1961. 


Roman Totenberg, violinist, wil! join 
the faculty of Baltimore’s Peabody 
Conservatory of Music in October, 
1961. 
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Surround Yourself 
with Security! 





Martin Freres All-Wood Clarinets 
are Guaranteed Not to Crack! 





Take positive action now! Will your clarinetists develop into a 
musically satisfying instrumental section, or will they be the irritat- 
ing cause of slow-moving rehearsals and ragged public performances? 

Only Martin Freres offers you Big Four musical qualities with 
written protection that prevents loss of valuable practice and play- 
ing time. Surround yourself with the security of Martin Freres 
All-Wood Clarinets—GUARANTEED NOT TO CRACK! 


All Martin Freres All-Wood Soprano Clarinets are Guaranteed Not to Crack! 
...except when cracking is the result of negligence in handling. 
Martin Freres/LaMonte .. $125.00 Martin Freres/Vendome ... $140.00 
Martin Freres/Versailles . 150.00 Martin Freres/Victoire 160.00 
Martin Freres De Luxe 199.50 Martin Freres/Concorde .... 275.00 
Martin Freres/Philharmonic....$300.00 





Martin Fréres Woodwinds 


5 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
West Coast Distributor: Pacific Music Supply Co., Los Angeles 15, Calif 
Mid-West Distributor: Targ & Dinner, Inc., Chicago 5, Illinois 
Southeast Distrib: Southland Musical Merchandise, Greensboro, N. C. 
Canada: Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Ltd., 720 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont. 


Martin Freres 
LaMonte 

















ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


A Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. 


WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK: 36, N.Y. 


America's leading source of distinguished foreign and domestic 

publications. New catalogues available for: Band © Choral @ 

Guitar ¢ Harp * Orchestra © Organ ® Piano © Recorder © Scores 
Strings * Texts * Vocal © Winds 


Representing: Bote & Bock © Breitkopf & Haertel ¢ Enoch © Eschig 
* France Music * Kahnt ¢ Leuckart © Nagel © Oesterreichischer 
Bundesverlag * Philharmonia Pocket Scores * Schott © Simrock 
Sonzogno ® Suvini Zerboni © Union Musical Espanola 
Universal Edition 


Distributing: Boelke-Bomart ¢ BMI-Canada * MJQ Music 
Schroeder & Gunther 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


A Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. 


| WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








The PLAYGROUND 
as MUSIC TEACHER 


by Carabo-Cone 


- 
No previous musical train- jh 
ing required. Develops ‘ 
reading, rhythmic coordina- 
tions. Over 100 games 


Don Davies, associate professor and 
director of student teaching of the 
College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, has been named to head 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
(NCTEPS), effective August 20. The 
newly-named executive secretary of 
the Commission, which is the agency 
of the National Education Association 
concerned with the upgrading of 
teacher preparation and standards, 
will replace T. M. Stinnett who has 
headed NCTEPS for the past decade. 
The latter assumed the post of as- 
sistant executive secretary for Profes- 
sional Development and Welfare of 
the NEA last year, and will continue 
to carry on both assignments until his 
— takes the NCTEPS post in 

re In a related action, the 

EPS assistant secretary D. D. 
Daclead. will move to associate secre- 
tary on "August 20. 


Joseph D. La Rosa, for the past 
seven years a music teacher with the 
West Hempstead (Long Island, New 
York) Schools, has accepted a teach- 
ing assistantship at the University 
of Arizona, Tucson, effective June 5, 
1961. In addition he will work toward 
his doctorate and conduct the Rincon 
High School orchestra. 


+ 


William De Forrest Gay. Just at 
press comes news of the untimely and 
totally unexpected passing of the 
friend and co-worker whose 1961 Man- 
cini award is reported on the next 
page. All Conference friends who at- 
tended the presentation recall Mr. 
Gay’s eloquent and touching accept- 
ance address which proved to be one 
of his last public appearances. 


Welford D. Clark, veteran music 
publisher executive, died March 23, 
1961 in Chicago, Illinois. Formerly 
vice-president and production man- 


’ ager of Schmitt, Hall & McCreary 


Company of Minneapolis, Mr. Clark 
was more recently connected with the 
production department of Summy- 
Birchard Publishing Company, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. Mr. Clark, who was 
called “Dick” by his many friends, 
was appointed vice-president of the 
combined operations of Schmitt, Hall 
& McCreary Company and moved with 
the firm to Minneapolis in 1956. He 
resigned in 1959 to join the staff of 
Summy-Birchard, but was forced to 
retire in the summer of 1960 due to ill 
health. Member of the Music Edu- 
eators National Conference for many 
years, active in the MENC Music In- 
dustry Council, well-known figure at 
national, division and state conven- 
tions, Dick is truly missed. 


Maurice Selmer, president of Henri 
Selmer et Cie, Paris, died suddenly 
on April 18, Paris, France. He was 68 
years old. Son of Henri Selmer who 
founded the firm in 1886, and nephew 
of Alexandre Selmer, founder of the 
American firm of H. & A. Selmer, Mr. 


played on a music staff anal ‘on 
any play area. Foreword by Prof. 
Richard Crutchfield, Psychology 
Dept., Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. 105 
drawings, $5, HARPER & BROS. 
N.Y. 16. for free brochure and workshop 


information, write: 
Cone #862, Carnegie Hall, N.Y. 19 


Selmer represented the third genera- 
tion of Selmers to be among the 
honored graduates of the National 
Conservatory of Music of Paris. He 
was well known in the United States, 
having spent several years in this 
country as a young man, returning 
periodically on business and to attend 
several music trade conventions and 
MENC meetings. 
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How Wurlitzer squelched the squeak 
i iP in piano pedals! 


The meticulous attention paid to detail in every Wurlitzer Piano 
is often so well concealed that you know it’s there only by the 


| _ 
# \ __ absence of annoyance or imperfection. Example: the permanently 
ae | 


i. 


squeakless piano pedals. Why permanently squeakless? Because 

Wurlitzer uses famous Oilite bearings that provide a lifetime of 

pedal movement without binding or squeaking or needing messy 

oiling. You sez, in an Oilite bearing, the metal is actually impregnated 

with oil, to furnish to bearing points, consistently and continuously, the 

exact amount of lubrication needed—never too little, never too much. 

While a good piano serviceman always checks pedals, he'll find that the 
Oilite bearings in Wurlitzer Pianos eliminate any need for lubrication. 

To the pianist and the technician, squeaky pedals are an example of 
poor design and construction on a piano of any price. This is why every 
detail matters to Wurlitzer designers and engineers. A Wurlitzer piano is 
precision-crafted for acoustical superiority and easy service and minimum 
maintenance. Musicians and tuners alike appreciate the way a Wurlitzer 
piano is sound-and-service engineered. 





WURLITZER, Dept. MEJ-661, DeKalb, Illinois 


Please send me complete information on the superior construction 
[ | RLI AD R of Wurlitzer Pianos. 
World's Largest B Jor nf ‘. 


Name___ 
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William De Forrest Gay, retired 
music teacher and coordinator of 
music for the San Diego (California) 
City Schools, received the 1961 Man- 
cini Award for outstanding service to 
music education in California. The 
award was presented at the California 
state dinner at the MENC Western 
Division conference in Santa Monica, 
California, March 27. The Kimber 
Foundation annually gives the award 
that carries a certificate and check 
for $1000. Previous winners include 
Frank Mancini, music educator of 
Modesto, California, in whose name 
the award is given, 1955; Charles 
Dennis, San Francisco, 1956; Herman 
Trutner, Oakland, 1957; Arthur 
Wahlberg, Fresno, 1958; the late Louis 
Woodson Curtis, Los Angeles, 1959; 
and Nino Marcelli, San Diego, 1960. 


Leland B. Sateren, chairman, de- 
partment of music, Augsburg College, 
Minneapolis, has received a grant to 
study 30 college choirs and music de- 
partments in the northeastern quarter 
of the United States. The study re- 
quiring 12 weeks’ time will investigate 
the broader aspects of choral art for 
college choirs. 


Greater Boston Youth Symphony 
Orchestra has been given an unre- 
stricted grant of $2,000 to help estab- 
lish a summer workshop for Youth 
Orchestra members at Boston Uni- 
versity’s Sargent Camp in Peter- 


borough, New Hampshire. The award 
is also to be used to help finance free 
community concert programs and to 
purchase musical instruments. Now 
in its third season, the Orchestra is 
made up of 96 students from 45 public, 


private, and parochial secondary 
schools. It was initiated and is ad- 
ministered by the Boston University 
Arts Center in cooperation with junior 
ind senior high school music directors 
in the Boston area. 


Joseph Willeox Jenkins was award- 
ed the American Bandmasters’ Asso- 
ciation “Ostwald Composition Contest” 
prize for 1961 with his composition 
“Cumberland Gap.” Since June 1960 
Mr. Jenkins has been editor for 
Schmitt, Hall & McCreary Company. 
For the year previous he was a com- 
poser-in-residence under the Ford 
Foundation project for the Evanston 
(Illinois) Township High School. 


Liszt and Bartok Piano Competition 
will be held in Budapest, Hungary, 
September 24-October 9, 1961. Dead- 
ine for entry is June 30. For details 
and application forms write: Secre- 
tariat of the International Liszt and 
Bartok Piano Competition, Budapest 
Office of Music Competitions, Liszt 
Ferencter 8, Budapest VI, Hungary. 


Voice Scholarships. Madeline Keller 
of Freeport, New York, and Robert 
Shiesley of Waterford, New York, 
have beon selected as the winners of 
a new voice scholarship offered by the 
Crane Department of Music of State 
University College of Education, Pots- 
dam, New York. Both winners are 
presently enrolled as freshmen in the 
college. A foundation grant made pos- 
sible these scholarships which are 
renewable for two additional years to 
students who possess voices of su- 
perior quality and are studying voice 
as their major pursuit. 
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NACWPI Composition Competition. 
The Eighth annual composition com- 
petition of the National Association 
of College Wind and Percussion In- 
structors suggests the following cate- 
gories, with preference to sonata-type 
composition: brass solos; woodwind 
solos; percussion solos; percussion 
ensembles. Closing date: January 1, 
1962. Applications and information 
are available from Robert S. Bolles, 
College of Architecture and Fine Arts, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 


Leonard Bernstein has established 
the endowment for a full scholarship 
to be awarded annually to a music 
student at Brandeis University. Mr. 
Bernstein was the first director of the 
School of Creative Arts at Brandeis. 


Beethoven Prize, open to young 
composers during the summer of 1961, 
granted for the first time, is offered 
during Bonn’s 23rd Beethoven Festival 
in September. Established by the City 
of Bonn, the annual contest is intended 
to promote contemporary music, ac- 
cording to the German Tourist Office. 


Julius Baker Flute Scholarships to 
the Lake Tahoe Music Camp have been 
established by the W. T. Armstrong 
Flute Company of Elkhart, Indiana. 
Persons interested should contact Di- 
rector, Lake Tahoe Music Camp, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno. 


Norma McLeod, a Northwestern 
University graduate student, has been 
awarded a Ford Foundation grant to 
study the peoples of the island Re- 
public of Malagasy through their 
music. 


Composition Competition. Delta 
Omicron International Choral Com- 
position Competition will be held in 
Detroit, Michigan, August 1962. Dead- 
line for entry is June 30, 1961. Com- 
petition is open to all women com- 
posers in the world. For details write: 
Jeannette Cass. Music Department- 
Murphy Hall, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


New Hymn Award. Together, Meth- 
odism’s family magazine, has an- 
nounced a competition for a new hymn 
to be premiered at the Methodist Na- 
tional Conference on Family Life 
scheduled for Fall, 1962. The Charles 
Wesley Award seeks a new hymn that 
will “mirror the family of 1961.” 
Deadline for entries is September 1. 
For further details write the Music 
Editor, Together, 749 North Rush 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Robert Bloom Oboe Scholarship for 
the University of Nevada’s Lake 
Tahoe Music Camp has been estab- 
lished for the 1961 session by William 
R. Lym, oboe manufacturer of Los 
Angeles, California, to provide room, 
board, tuition and instruction by 
Bloom. Application blanks may be 
obtained from John Carrico, camp 
director, the University of Nevada, 
Reno. Tahoe Music Camp dates: 
August 6-19. 


Music Scholarship Program. Univer- 
sity of Toledo (Ohio) has announced 
a new music scholarship program to 
assist outstanding instrumental per- 
formers. The renewable grant will 
cover course fees and may be made to 
as many as eight students. Interested 
students should apply to Donald S. 
Parks, chairman, scholarship commit- 
tee, University of Toledo. 


Nicolo Paganini Violin Competition 
will be held in Genoa, Italy, October 
3-10, 1961. Deadline for entry is 
August 31, 1961. Violinists under 35 
years of age are eligible. For details 
and application forms write: Secre- 
tary, International Prize of Violin 
“N. Paganini,” Civico Liceo Musicale 
Via Pisa, 56, Genoa, Italy. 


Busoni _ International 
Competition will be held for the 
thirteenth time in Bolzano, Italy, 
August 24-September 4, 1961. Open to 
all pianists between 15 and 32 years 
of age. For information apply to the 
State Music Conservatory, “C. Monte- 
verdi,” Bolzano, Italy. 


Ferruccio 


American Bandmasters’ Association 
announces the 1962 Ostwald prize for 
an original composition for band. 
Manuscripts should be sent to Captain 
John Yesulaitis, U. S. Air Force Band, 
Bolling Air Base, Washington 25, D.C.., 
by January 31, 1962. The prize win- 
ning composition will be performed at 
the 28th annual convention of the 
American Bandmasters’ Association at 
Lafayette, Indiana, March 10, 1962. 


International Competition for musi- 
cal performers (the seventeenth) will 
take place in Geneva, Switzerland, 
from September 23 to October 7, 
1961 and comprise the following 
categories: voice, piano, violoncello, 
flute, and bassoon. Young artists, be- 
tween 15 and 30 years, from all coun- 
tries may compete. Details may be 
obtained by writing the Secretariat 
Conservatoire of Music, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Pablo Casals third international 
violoncello competition will be held 
in Israel September 23, 1961. For 
additional information apply to the 
American-Israel Cultural Secesdation. 
In-., 2 West 45th Street, New York 
36, New York. 


Queen Marie-José has created 4 
prize for a musical composition in 
order to encourage gifted musicians. 
The composition will be open to com- 
posers of all nationalities who must 
not be over 50 years of age by June 
30, 1962. For details write Secretariat 
of the Musical Prize Contest (Queen 
Marie-José), Merlinge (Gy), Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
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| rr for truly thrilling performance — plus a dazzling 
new concept of instrument styling? Here it is — a brilliantly 
conceived trio of brasses that projects you right into the exciting 
new world of tomorrow. In the new Holton “Galaxy”s you enjoy 
a new warmth of sound, a comfortable new sense of “core” and 
an ability to project your tone with an exciting new feeling of 
power and command. Dynamic range and ease of blowing are 
nothing short of fantastic — piston and slide action literally 
give wings to your technique! And the biggest surprise? For all 
the flashing nickel finish and superb detailing, these new Galaxy 
instruments are priced within the means of even student budgets! 
Just $189.50 in their gorgeous rawhide finish black vinyl cases. 
All three — the G-44 trumpet, the G-22 cornet and the G-66 
trombone — are on display at your Holton dealer's. For a treat 
that is truly “out of this world” see him today! 


FRANK HOLTON & CO., ELKHORN, WIS. 
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W. T. Armstrong Co., Inc. Elkhart, Ind. 


Makers of the Complete Range of Open Pipe Voices 
—C Concert, Eb Soprano and G Alto Flutes, Piccolos 


THE 
INSTRUMENT 
DOES 

MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE ! 


Milburn Carey writes: “Band directors every- 
where have become increasingly selective 
and quality-minded in their choice of instru- 
ments. They have learned (sometimes the 
hard way) that first costs can be deceiving 
and that an instrument that is not basically 
well in tune, that does not hold its regula- 
tion over reasonable periods of time or that 
does not encourage the student to progress 
is scarcely a bargain at any price. Good 
instruments on the other hand can be a very 
positive factor in teaching — a source of 
confidence, and if you will, of inspiration! 


I feel it is very important to buy from 
sources with an established reputation for 
excellence in each given category. Purchase 
wisely yourself and help your students and 
their parents to do likewise. The instrument 
does make a difference. 


Dr. Milburn Carey, president of Phi Beta Mu national 
school bandmasters’ fraternity, for 22 years directed the 
band at Phillips University, is now director of the School 
of Fine Arts there, and has for many years served as 
managing director of the nationally famous Tri-State 
Music Festival. 
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Band Directors: Ask your dealer to put you on his 
mailing list to receive copies of Armstrong's magazine 
“Flute Forum” — a publication devoted entirely to the 
interests of players and teachers of the flute. 





Orchestra Planning Guide, compiled 
by Forest R. Etling, is published by 
the National School Orchestra Asso- 
ciation. In a leatherette loose-leaf 
binder, the guide contains such items 
as a monthly calendar, activities cal- 
endar, daily schedule, instrumenta- 
tion inventory, seating chart, instru- 
ment rental and inventory records, 
lists of publishers and manufacturers, 
material lists for full and string or- 
chestra, sample string class cur- 
riculums, string achievement lists, 
recruiting forms and letters, book 
lists, orchestra uniform styles and rec- 
ords, concert promotion, press release 
forms, and 100 pages of material to 
plan and administer the orchestra. 
Available to NSOA members for $2.25, 
to others $3.00. Order from: Forest R. 
Etling, Secretary NSOA, 1083 Monroe, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


North and South Ballad. Commis- 
sioned for the American Civil War 
Centennial observance by Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc., 1 West 47 
Street, New York 36, New York for 
presentation by the musical organiza- 
tions of the Nation’s schools and col- 
leges. Text by Paul M. Angle and Earl 
Schenck Miers, music by Normand 
Lockwood. 


A new tape recorder, light-weight 
model, specifically modified for high 
fidelity, is now available from North 
American Philips Company, Inc., High 
Fidelity Products Division, Dept. 
1AA5, 230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, 
Long Island, New York. 


“Symphonic Movements from the 
Masters,” is a new record release con- 
taining eight music selections chosen 
by William Hartshorn, Supervisor of 
Music Education, Los Angeles City 
Schools, from the catalogs of Capitol 
and Angel Records. Prepared espe- 
cially for use in schools and libraries, 
the record has complete movements 
of four symphonies on each side. In 
addition, a photographic wall-chart 
illustrating the seating arrangement 
of a typical symphony orchestra is 
included. Also there are suggested 
groupings of the movements, photo- 
graphs of the composers, and brief 
notes about the music. 


How to Tune a Piano is a new pub- 
lication which includes advice on how 
to buy a used piano and how to keep 
your piano in good condition. 57 pages. 
Available from H. Staunton Wood- 
man, 143 Sunset Avenue, Ridgewood, 
New Jersey. 


For Parents. “How Music Can Bring 
You Closer to Your Child,” a pam- 
phlet recently published by G. Leblanc 
Corporation, Kenosha, Wisconsin, was 
prepared especially for parents in the 
interest of furthering music and the 
enjoyment of music in the home. 
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“Rehairing of Bows,” a new pub- 
lication by William Lewis and Son, 
describing basic processes’ in the 
proper care of the bow, is presented 
as a contribution to violin dealers, 
teachers, and students. $1.25 per copy. 
William Lewis and Son, 30 East 
Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


New Catalog. Oxford University 
Press has announced a new complete 
catalog of instrumental music in- 
cluding everything from the simple 
solo, or small ensemble, to the large 
work for full orchestra. Compositions 
by outstanding English composers 
from the Elizabethan period to the 
contemporary, and music of other 
countries and composers as well may 
be found in this up-to-date graded 
listing of instrumental music. As an 
added feature lists of books of interest 
to the instrumental performer or 
teacher appear at the end of each 
section. To obtain free copies write 
to the Music Department, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 417 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 16, N.Y. 


Music Dictionary, one of 25 “vest- 
pocket” dictionaries by Ottenheimer 
Publishers, Inc., 4805 Nelson Avenue, 
Baltimore 15, Maryland, measures 
only 5% by 3 inches. 186 pages; con- 
tains 5,000 terms; conveniently in- 
dexed. Price, $1.00. 


Three special video tapes recently 
made at Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, feature the 1960 final- 
ists of the Edgar M. Leventritt inter- 
national competition for pianists. 
These programs, available to the 50 
educational television stations, provide 
opportunity for the young artists to be 
heard and seen from coast to coast. 


Chord Dictionary for All Keyboard 
Instruments by Kenneth Lisbon con- 
tains over 1000 keyboard diagrams 
showing various positions of chords 
and major scale keyboard diagrams. 
Available from Kenyon Publications, 
Suite 611, 1841 Broadway, New York 
23, N.Y. Price, $1.50. 


Coronet Instructional Films has re- 
leased “Forms of Music: Instru- 
mental.” The educational] collaborator 
was J. M. Kuypers, University of Illi- 
nois. Sound and unusual animation 
combine to explain origins, develop- 
ment, and relationship of important 
musical forms such as the concerto 
grosso, symphony, concerto, and tone 
poem. Write Coronet Films, at 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, IIli- 
nois. 


“Orchestra in Orbit.” A collection 
of music for the young orchestra and 
designed for today’s science-minded 
youth, was recently released by The 
Big Three Music Corporation, 1540 
Broadway, New York 36, New York. 


Religious. Rodeheaver, Hall-Mack 
Company, Winona Lake, Indiana, has 
a new series of religious music books. 
Among these are Sacred Songs for 
Piano Accordion, Organ Hymn Tunes, 
Numbers 1 and 2; and Select Solos and 
Duets compiled and edited by W. 
Roland Felts. 


A Guide for Ordering String Instru- 
ments is a 20-page brochure published 
for orchestra directors, music super- 
visors, and purchasing agents. Avail- 
able without charge from Educational 
Department, Scherl & Roth, Inc., 1729 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SHAWL COLLAR 
JACKETS 


Beautiful spotlight | 
colors: Red, Powder 
Blue, Gold, Grey, 
Royal, Peacock Blue, 
Green, Maroon. Top | 
quality fabrics. 

Fully lined. 5] 7* 


White.............. I 9” 


Also available with 
black shawl. 





TARTAN PLAID 
JACKETS 


Authentic and modern 
tartans in Red, Grey, 
Blue, Yellow, Green, 
Rust, Charcoal. New, 
slim-line lapels. Full 
perspiration-proof lin- 





Men’s and girls’ 2 or 3 
button models. Patch 
or flap pockets. In 
stripes, plaids and 


solids. $22.90 








TUX PANTS ... $9.50 
CUMMERBUND & TIE SET .. . $3.50 


All garments manufactured in our own 
modern factory. Buy direct for substantial 
savings, Satisfaction guaranteed, or your 
money back! Sizes 34-52, shorts, regulars, 
stouts, longs and extra longs in stock for 
immediate delivery. Write, wire or phone 
your order now , . . or ask for free illus- 
trated brochure with swatches. 


SAXONY CLOTHES 


230 CANAL ST., W.Y.C. 13, .Y. «© WORTH 4.6039 
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MUSIC AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER TERM 1961 


May 29—VJuly 7 


July 10—August 18 


Over forty music courses in the areas of music education, applied 
music, music history and literature, theory and composition, with 
Summer Chorus, Band, and Orchestra. 
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SPECIAL TWO-WEEK SESSIONS 


Band Conductors Forum: June 26—July 8 


Lee Chrisman, Director 


Choral Conductors Forum: July 10—VJuly 21 
Allen Lannom, Director 


For special bulletin write: 
Director of Summer Term, Boston University 
705 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 














Complete degree programs leading to: Bachelor's and Master's degrees in music 
education; Bachelor of Music; Master of Music. 
Professione! faculty of 29 teachers and resident artists 
Annual workshops in all areas 
Curriculum includes 
@ Music education 
Sacred music 
All applied fields 
Theory and composition 
Summer Session, June 12 — August 4 


J. Reger Miller, Dean, Schoo! of Music 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY — DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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It's time to plan jor summer! 


attend the 9th consecutive 
Master Class in Choral Conducting 


by 
PETER J. WILHOUSKY 


Internationally known Choral Director 
and Conductor 


July 10-14, 1961 at JUDSON HALL 
(Air-Conditioned) 
165 West 57th St., New York City 


5 DAYS—10:00 A.M. to 1 P.M.—ONLY $30.00 
What a rewarding opportunity to combi timulating study with the summer magic of a 
vacation in New York! Discover for yourself why Dr. Wilhousky is recognized os one of 
the world’s foremost authorities on choral conducting and public school music. Whether you 
are an experienced choral director or teacher, let him help you solve the problems that are 
confronting you. Hear him personally outli ti that will help you 
develop and expand the voices of your chorus—whether amateur or experienced. 








IMPORTANT POINTS TO BE COVERED 


How to generate enthusiasm and produce the desire to sing. 

How to analyze the vocal possibilities of each student and assign him to the appro- 
priate section. 

How to teach the students to sing without physical effort or strain, to always produce a 
beautiful tone and develop clear arid natural enunciotion. 

How to help the students feel and understand the emotional significance and rhythmical 
structure of the composition. 

How to choose effective and appropriate choral literature. 


addition there'll be time to discuss your own personal choral group problems. 


Make your reservation now! Fill out this coupon ond mail it today. 


PETER J. WILHOUSKY 1961 MASTER CLASS 
62 Cooper Square, New York 3, N.Y. 
Fill Dept. 2 


out this 


DATE... 
| desire to enroll in the Master Clos in Choral Conducting to be held 
July 10-14, 1961 (Monday thru Friday at Judson Hall, 165 West 
57th St., New York City). | am sending o check (or Money Order) 
herewith. 
[-] $30.00 for the entire week of compoct sessions 
C] $10.00 deposit; balance to be paid by me in person 


(Please make checks payable to Wilhousky Master Class.) 


registration 


form and 


NAME. 
STREET AND NUMBER.......... 
ae snip eiaanmnet - , See 











BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A College of Music, Drama and Dance 


Albert Alphin, Dir. 26 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music 
Education leading to Mus.B and M.M. degrees. 
Drama and Dance course leading to B. F. A. 
degrees. Distinguished Faculty of 60 including 
members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dormitories for women. Catalog on request. 


Fall Term 


Summer T ‘ 
Maem | Member of National Association of Schools of Music Sept. 18 


June 26-Aug. 5 
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TAKE ONE PERFECT HOLE 


n sterling, add a century 
British tradition and you have 
the new BOOSEY & HAWKES “2-20” 


... the best student flute ever made! 


This simple-sounding formula has produced a lovely-sounding flute of perfect 
tonal focus. Examine the reasons. The sterling silver embouchure plate—nor- 
mally reserved for expensive, professional instruments—delivers dramatic 
results: perfectly shaped, accurately proportioned embouchure hole without 
fill-in from plating; greater embouchure sécurity . . . helps maintain proper 
lip position; no possibility of lip infection when plating wears off. Look 
further. You'll find rolled tone holes for greater strength and improved pad 
contact, beryllium-copper action springs, and long-wearing plastic pads. The 
body of the “2-20” is highly polished nickel plate over nickel silver. These 
features reflect more than a century of traditional British craftsmanship from 
the world’s largest musical instrument manufacturer. Better reasons for 
recommending the Boosey & Hawkes “2-20” to students of flute do not exist. 


COMPLETE WITH FITTED, PLUSH-LINED CASE—$149.50 © Other fine Boosey & Hawkes flutes: mode! 3-20—silver plated—$159.50 © model 4-20 
-—sterling body , plated keys—$202.00 © mode! 2000—professional, sterling throughout—$350.00. 
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Cc. BRUNO & SON, INC. 


pa Ne te 
Himes 460 West 34th Street « New York 1,N.Y. © 1100 Broadway « San Antonio 6, Texas 
note : Canadian Distributors: Boosey & Hawkes (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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MUSIC 


EDUCATION 


THE 


IN 


NINETEEN-SIXTIES 


ALLEN P. BRITTON 


President, Music Educators National Conference 


ESTERN CIVILIZATION is unique among world 

civilizations in the high place accorded music. 

This civilization is now almost 3000 years old 
and, regardless of the era to which attention may be 
given, music will be found occupying a central position in 
social life, in religious life, and in educational life. 
Strangely enough, the fact that music has always consti- 
tuted an important component of Western school curricu- 
lums seems not to be well enough appreciated, and the 
history of music education remains to this day largely 
unexplored. Nevertheless, a moment’s reflection is suffi- 
cient to remind us that the educational system of the 
ancient Greeks included two types of school, the school 
of gymnastics and the school of music. The seven liberal 
arts that comprised the basic academic curriculum from 
Greek times through the Middle Ages included the 
trivium of grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic and the 
quadrivium of arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and 
music. Medieval writers always listed the arts in this 
sequence, in their minds a sequence of ascending impor- 
tance. 

There is no need to dwell upon the importance of music 
in the educational systems of more recent times. It will 
be enough to say that the music educators of America 
need have no fear for the future of music in American 
schools, during the nineteen-sixties or thereafter. Our 
society has almost always and from the earliest days of 
its existence seen to it that musical instruction was avail- 
able in elementary and secondary schools and in institu- 
tions of higher learning. Western civilization has always 
been pre-eminently a musical civilization, and the United 
States, a component of that civilization, is among the 
most musical nations of the world. 

Nevertheless, every age has its own problems, and we 
have ours. Because of the strong cultural foundations 
supporting our educational programs, our problems need 
not disconcert us. This is not to say that they do not need 
our attention. 


The Place of the Arts in a Scientific Age 


‘Tue Music Educators National Conference is organ- 
ized in such a way so as to deal with problems at the 
state, the regional, and the national level. As your national 
president it seems most appropriate that I attempt to out- 
line for you some of the problems facing us that seem 
to be national in scope. The most important of these 
derive from a single problem, the problem of the place of 
the arts in a scientific age. The shock waves set off by 
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the rise of the first Russian Sputnik into the skies above 
us are still to be felt. Nevertheless, they are now diminish- 
ing in strength, and the voices of scientists themselves are 
being raised in protest against our first panic-stricken 
reactions, which seemed calculated to turn our schools 
into institutes of science and technology. Now that a 
calmer and more reasonable mood has set in, we can 
expect the voice of music education to be given appro- 
priate consideration providing our actions as well as our 
proposals are clearly thought through and competently 
instrumented. 


The Aesthetic Climate 


One of our most important problems is how to dis- 
abuse ourselves of the notion that the American public is 
essentially inartistic, unaesthetic, and crassly materialistic. 
This notion has wide currency. For example, Louis 
Kronenberger, an editor of Time Magazine, remarks in 
a book called Company Manners, “We have never as a 
people regarded art as something to live with, to feel a 
delight in, to call by its first name.” There is a certain 
amount of truth in this statement but only in the sense 
that Americans, in common with all other peoples, tend 
to be uncomfortable in the presence of art forms with 
which they have had little opportunity to become familiar. 
Highly sophisticated musicians, for example, have been 
known to react uncomfortably in the presence of a new 
piece of twelve-tone music or the latest example of 
musique concréte. But to say on this account that the 
highly sophisticated musician in question or, for that 
matter, the average member of the American public is 
inartistic is without logic altogether. 

Suzanne Langer, the foremost aesthetician of our 
times, has pointed out that an essential mark of genuine 
artistic sensibility is the reaction one has to the simple 
beauties of life. Let us remember how enthusiastically 
and how comfortably the average American seeks out and 
maintains elements of beauty in all aspects of life. Does 
not the average American wish to have a beautiful home? 
And how much time does he spend in manicuring the 
lawns about it, not to speak of the money he invests in 
its landscaping and interior furnishing. Is it not true, as 
almost any engineer will tell you with a certain sorrow 
in his heart, that our automobiles are designed more for 
their beauty than for their mechanical efficiency? With 
regard to music, is it not true that high fidelity sound 
reproducing systems are to be found in hundreds of 
thousands of American homes? As a matter of fact, do 
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not even larger numbers of American children partici- 
pate enthusiastically and comfortably in the musical 
activities of our public schools? Do not many of their 
elders participate enthusiastically and comfortably in 
multitudes of church choirs, civic orchestras, and ama- 
teur theatres? To ask these questions is to obviate the 
necessity for answering them 

What we need to do is remind ourselves, our adminis- 
trators and colleagues, and the American public in general 
just how artistic we really are. The place of music in our 
schools is guaranteed by the American love of music. It 
is only the consciousness of that love that needs occasional 


stimulation 
Music Enrollments 


A More PRACTICAL and immediately pressing national 
problem is to be found in a recent evidence of decreasing 
music enrollments both in the public schools and in col- 
universities. According to a report recently 
the Music Educators News 
(based upon a survey of arts in the secondary curriculum 
made in preparation for the White House Conference last 
year by the Southern California Art Educators Associa- 
tion, the California Music Educators Association, and the 
\merican Educational Theatre Association), one large 
city on the West Coast has increased its over-all enroll- 
ment by twenty-five per cent during the past ten years, 
vet “the enrollment in music classes has slipped from 
twenty-six per cent of students to fifteen per cent in 1960, 
a loss of approximately twelve per cent.” In thirty-two 
other secondary schools of the state which responded to 


le yes and 


published in California 


the questionnaire, music again has fared unsatisfactorily. 
In 1950 these thirty-two schools employed sixty-one 
music teachers. Despite tremendous increases in their 
general enrollments, the same schools employed only 
sixty-five teachers in 1960 

\t a recent meeting of the National Music Council in 
New York, the president of the National Association of 
Music, Dean Thomas Gorton of the School of 
Fine Arts of the University of Kansas, reported that 
enrollments in music schools and departments nationally 


S OT 
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ire not keeping up with the general increase in college 
Music enrollments have remained static for 
the past three or four years. (Of some consolation is the 
fact that college enrollments in music education form a 
larger percentage of total enrollments each year.) Our 


enrollments 


problem is to find means to reverse what appears to be 


the present trend. However, if we are to do so, our suc- 
cess will be in direct proportion to the understanding we 
acquire of the new direction being taken by American 


ed asa whole 


The New Direction 
direction is presents 
Certainly there is evi- 


DeterMINING what the 


a problem in itself 


new 


sometl ing ot 


dent a tendency to improve the quality and. increase the 


intensity of instruction at public school levels and espe- 
cially at the 
( Dre 


junior high school and senior high school 
levels future 
demand for high school teachers more highly trained in 


might infer from this tendency a 
their individual academic disciplines than has been the 
case in the past. The times would seem to demand mathe- 
matics teachers who know more mathematics, chemistry 
teachers who know more chemistry, music teachers who 
know On the other hand, there is a 


strong tendency in higher education, especially as it con- 


more music, etc 
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cerns the preparation of teachers for the public schools, 
to decrease emphasis on specialized subject matter in 
favor of a greater emphasis upon the basic core of subject 
matter to be required of all prospective teachers, and 
which has come to be referred to as the “general educa- 
tion” component of the curriculum. The new direction, 
then, might seem in actuality to be two directions, dia- 
metrically opposed to one another. However, such is nor 
the case. The tendencies to demand increased subject 
matter competence, on the one hand, and a higher level 
of general cultural attainment, on the other, will actually 
work together to increase the basic quality of American 
education. In short, music teachers will have to become 
better and better musicians while at the same time they 
become more and more widely informed in other signifi- 
cant aspects of American culture. 


The Preparation of Music Teachers 


Aurnovcn only a small number of music educators 
are personally engaged in the preparation of music teach- 
ers in institutions of higher learning, the profession as a 
whole through its national organization, the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, is under obligation to take 
an active interest in this matter. What we think of as the 
right of every American child to be educated in the fine 
arts will become meaningless unless an increasingly larger 
supply of dedicated and competent music teachers can be 
provided. The recruitment and education of these teach- 
ers is the concern of us all. On this account I do not 
hesitate to bring before a general audience some of the 
problems that have arisen in this connection. Further- 
more, the problems of teacher preparation epitomize 
the problems of the profession as a whole. For example, 
the current tendency to demand that the music educator 
devote a larger part of his college training to general 
as contrasted with specialized education presents itself to 
us in college accreditation standards and in the several 
state laws governing the certification of teachers. 

Considered together, accreditation and certification 
represent the means by which higher education is con- 
trolled in the United States. However, since the controls 
are exercised at points far removed from the every day 
concerns of teachers (whether employed in public or pri- 
vate schools or in colleges and universities) and of most 
others interested in educational matters, little attention 
has been given the subject except by those directly in- 
volved in it, i.e., the accrediting bureaus themselves and 
the state departments of education. Strangely enough, 
organizations representing the learned and scientific pro- 
fessions from which emanate some of the severest criti- 
cisms of American public education have to this day 
evidenced little or no constructive interest in either 
accreditation or certification. 

To the honor of the music educators of the nation, 
however, it can be pointed out that the Music Educators 
National Conference has maintained for many years a 
Commission on Accreditation and Certification that has 
operated with entirely constructive effect in the past and 
will endeavor to do so in the future. To understand the 
problem faced by this Commission, the chairman of which 
is Professor William R. Sur of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, one must understand first of all that the unified 
aspect presented by American higher education today re- 
sults from the drawing together in purpose and practice 
of two formerly diverse educational systems. 
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During the Nineteenth Century, in imitation of con- 
tinental European models, the United States began to 
educate its elementary school teachers in one- and two- 
year normal schools, which at first accepted students 
directly from the eighth grade but gradually came to 
require the high school diploma for admission. Secondary 
school teachers, on the other hand, have always been 
educated in the four-year liberal arts college, whether 
independent or part of a university. The normal schools 
tended from the beginning to place emphasis upon what 
has come to be called general education as well as upon 
methodology. The liberal arts colleges tended to place 
emphasis upon subject matter specialization, although 
this tendency has been arrested and even reversed in re- 
cent years. Today almost all of the original normal 
schools have become full-fledged colleges and universities, 
doing everything that the original colleges and univer- 
sities do; and the latter, of course, have for many years 
been occupied with the preparation of elementary school 
teachers. 

It was the original institutional dichotomy that ac- 
counted in large part for the dichotomy of educational 
philosophy represented by the “professional educator” 
(the professor in the normal school, teachers college, and 
department of education), and by the “subject matter 
specialist” (the professor of English, or chemistry, or 
music). And the petulant vehemence that has often 
characterized their controversies over the relative im- 
portance of “educ?‘ion” and “subject matter’ may be 
ascribed to mutua! jealousies and fears. Now that educa- 
tors and subject matter specialists are all climbing into 
the same institutional boat, so to speak, and are all 
jointly engaged in common educational pursuits, the in- 
stitutional basis for the past feuding is being removed 
and has already been removed in most instances. Un- 
fortunately, many educators as well as subject matter 
specialists have not as yet come to understand the signifi- 
cence of the disappearing teachers college. The educa- 
tonal world still tends to consider itself as being divided 
into two camps. Many of us still consider ourselves 
members of one camp or the other. There are also a 
good many of us who seem to feel it necessary to sit on 
a fence thought to run between the two camps. Yet the 
fence is as imaginary as are the camps. 

Let us look at what has happened recently with the 
accreditation of college music education programs. Within 
fairly recent memory and under the aegis of the National 
Commission on Accrediting, the National Association of 
Schools of Music and the National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education were confronted 
with carefully delineated but nevertheless closely asso- 
ciated responsibilities for accrediting the preparation of 
music teachers. The NASM was assigned responsibility 
for the specifically musical courses while the NCATE 
was assigned responsibility for the over-all patterns of 
courses and for courses in professional education. Due 
to historical circumstances, representatives of these two 
groups had operated in the past with unilateral control 
over the music departments in teachers colleges, on the 
one hand (which usually did not belong to the NASM 
and so came under the jurisdiction of NCATE or its 
predecessor in educational accrediting, the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education), and, on 
the other hand, schools of music or music departments 
in liberal arts colleges, which made up the bulk of NASM 
membership. It was perhaps only natural that NCATE 
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THIS ARTICLE is based on the speech given 
before each of the six 1961 MENC Division meet- 
ings by the president of Music Educators National 
Conference, Allen P. Britton. 

Mr. Britton is professor of music and assistant 
dean of the School of Music, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. He is editor of the Journal of 
Research in Music Education, and was one of the 
prime founders of the magazine. 
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and NASM tended to regard each other as interlopers in 
a field where each had thought itself to maintain an 
exclusive jurisdiction. 

As a matter of fact, from the standpoint of the music 
educators, the two groups had previously given only what 
seemed to be reluctant and rather uninformed attention 
to the problems of music education as a whole. At the 
present time, conversely, the officers of both NCATE and 
NASM are concerning themselves intelligently and sym- 
pathetically with our affairs. The two groups are working 
together with great effectiveness in the joint evaluation 
and accreditation of music education curriculums as a 
whole. They have sought the cooperation of the Music 
Educators National Conference in preparing the list of 
persons who actually make the evaluations. There is every 
evidence that this cooperation will continue in the future 
with increasing effectiveness. 

Small differences of opinion exist with regard to the 
relative proportions of time that should be devoted to 
general education and in music. The NCATE recom- 
mends that approximately 50 hours of the 120 hours 
required for the bachelor’s degree be given over to sub- 
jects of a general nature. The NASM on the other hand 
recommends approximately 40 hours in this category. 
Although the approximate difference of ten semester 
hours is insufficient as fuel for serious controversial fires, 
it Coes represent a problem peculiar to the training of 
music teachers. Teachers of other subjects are prepared 
in curriculums leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
Many music teachers, however, are prepared in curricu- 
lums leading to the Bachelor of Music degree or the 
Bachelor of Music Education degree. The latter profes- 
sional degrees stand almost alone among professional 
degrees as a preparation for teaching. Teachers are not 
recruited, for example, from among those who hold de- 
grees in law, medicine, nursing, public health, forestry, 
mining, engineering, etc. Furthermore, the United States 
is almost alone among the nations of Western Civiliza- 
tion in failing to provide special schools of music below 
the college level. Students enter our collegiate music de- 
partments after twelve years of general education. At 
best, their previous musical instruction has consisted of 
competent private instruction in performance obtained 
outside of and in addition to their regu/ar schooling, and 
in their experience as members of high school performing 
groups. To make well rounded musicians of the best of 
them within the next four or five years requires a good 
deal of specialization. How much is enough will call for 
continued study and discussion. 

The education of music teachers is also affected by state 
certification laws. A few states have adopted certification 
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codes that require amounts of general ed:ication and of 
professional education that exceed the amounts recom- 
mended by the NCATE or the NASM. Whether or not 
music teachers can be properly trained under the pro- 
visions of these laws is a serious question. Furthermore, 
the process of securing revisions in such laws is long, 
difficult, delicate. Through its national committee, 
your national professional organization is attempting to 
keep abreast of developments as well as to give aid and 
| to our state units in dealing with them. 


and 


couns¢ 


General Music 


A More immediate problem to the profession at large 
but one that also concerns the preparation of teachers is 
that of general music in the secondary schools. As you 
probably realize, the music educator in secondary schools 
tends to be primarily engaged in conducting bands, choirs, 
and orchestras. As a result he shows a certain tendency 
to resist assignment to teaching general music classes 
such as are offered in junior high schools. Often, when 
so assigned, he feels himself to be inadequately prepared. 
While it is true that many individual teachers have made 
splendid successes with junior high school general music 
classes, the national situation seems to be that, on the 
whole, general music classes are not as rewarding as 
they should be either to the teachers or to the students. 
\ stimulating general music program of the elementary 
schools somehow seems to bog down at the junior high 
school \t any rate, the general music program 
terminates at the junior high school level in most school 


systems, so that, in effect, we have no such program at 


level 


the senior high school level 


\t the moment, the profession can give no satisfactory 
answer to a question being asked with embarrassing fre- 
quency: What are you doing for the aporoximately 
eighty per cent of high school students wh, do not play 
or sing in your performing organizations? In this con- 
nection, it embarrasses us further to observe the colleges 
doing a much better job than the senior high schools. 
Chere is hardly a college in the land that does not offer, 
in addition to opportunity for continued performance, a 
good variety of elective courses in music designed espe- 
cially for those majoring in other subjects. 


\lthough the problem facing us is too complex for 
detailed analysis here, two avenues of approach to its 
The first 
must develop appropriately appealing courses and a com- 
petently trained body of teachers. Somehow or other we 
must fill up the vacuum now existing at the senior high 
school level in courses that deal with music as a fine art, 
that is, as one of the humanities. Your national organiza- 
tion is now engaged in the study of this matter with a 
view to the publication of materials designed to help the 
profession solve this most important problem. 


solution must be mentioned. is obvious: we 


\ second avenue of approach remains open to us. It 
should be an but not to be. This 
avenue is to learn how better to use our performing or- 
ganizations as means for the study of music as music. 
We have succeeded in creating an erroneous and unfavor- 
able impression that our performing organizations serve 
only the “talented few,” 
become professional musicians, when, in fact, as every 
teacher knows, these groups serve for the large part those 
rhe essential purpose of our 


obvious one seems 


presumably those who are to 


who will be musical laymen 
performing organizations is identical with the purpose of 
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classes in general music, that is, to develop a love of and 
appreciation of music. Our error has consisted in not 
demonstrating clearly enough either in our practice or 
philosophy that such is really our aim. Furthermore, the 
mechanics of performance (tone quality, enunciation, 
technique, intonation, balance, etc.) take on educational 
significance only when applied to musical art works 
worthy of the name. The essential content of the instru- 
mental and choral music curriculums consists of the music 
performed and this should be representative of the finest 
music our civilization has to offer. This very point has 
recently been emphasized in numerous articles in various 
of our professional journals. It is a point that needs con- 
tinued emphasis since it indicates the very foundation 
upon which music education rests. 

To this end, we must see to it that the graduates of 
our performing organizations are intelligent music lovers. 
The names of the great composers should be familiar to 
them, not merely as names, but ir terms of their music 
itself, with a representative proportion of which our stu- 
dents should be intimately familiar. In our search for 
music capable of being played or sung by our students, 
we have probably utilized too much music that cannot 
properly be called music at all—so-called music put to- 
gether by artisans most of whom will blush if you call 
them composers. We have played and sung much that 
sounds like music neither to ourselves nor to our students. 
The love of music can be developed only by the use in 
schools of music that is truly beautiful. Children will 
respond most enthusiastically to the very best in music 
and only to the very best. Nothing less is good enough 
for them. 


Our Basic Duties 


Desprre the difficulties that face us, manifold and 
complex as they are, the future for music in American 
schools will remain bright so long as we remain true to 
our most basic duties. These are only two in number but 
neither can be fulfilled unless the other is also. 


Our first duty is to the children of America, to keep 
before them life’s finest ideals and the highest standards 
of human conduct, to give every child the loving attention 
we should like children of our own to receive from their 
teachers, to raise them up in the spirit and practice of 
human brotherhood. 


And our second duty is to the art of music, one of the 
most glorious products of the human mind and spirit. To 
strive for the highest excellence in this art is to do the 
most honor to our best natures, for we are never so 
human as when we forget our petty and personal concerns 
in the contemplation of truth and beauty. 


It is our high privilege as music educators to assume 
this unique combination of obligations. No profession has 
more pleasant duties. None has finer duties. None has 
more important duties, for we deal with the essential 
significance of human life. This idea has never been more 
cogently and graciously expressed than in the words of 
Alfred North Whitehead, the greatest mathematician and 
perhaps the most universal mind of our age. In speaking 
of his wife, he was moved to sum up what to him con- 
stituted the truest direction of human striving. “Her vivid 
life has taught me,” he concluded, “that beauty, moral 
and aesthetic, is the aim of existence; and that kindness, 
and love, and artistic satisfaction are among its modes 
of attainment.” 
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Musie As A Fine Art 


JAMES L. JARRETT 


President, Western Washington College of Education 


“Music, A Fine Art,” was the theme of the Northwest Division Con- 
ference. Serious music education has always held uppermost and pursued 
the values and import of music, a fine art. With the additional stimula- 
tion of today’s increased attention to this view, the Northwest Confer- 
ence devoted four days to asking questions generated by “he theme and 
to searching for answers. 

What is aesthetic education and how can it be realized through music? 
Does our instruction adapt to individual aesthetic endowment and recog- 
nize the effects of different kinds of art on students of various ages and 
types? Do we respect and transmit our musical heritage? Is it a part of 
the humanities in education? Do we follow the school’s and community’s 
attitude toward aesthetics or do we lead? 

A keynote address which opened and inspired our minds was the open- 
ing address by James L. Jarrett. We are pleased to share his thoughts 


with you. 


—FRANK L. D’ANDREA, president, MENC Northwest Division. 


AM GLAD to be here with you music educators, even 

though it cost me a chamber music concert Sunday 

night while I tried to gather a few thoughts for this 
occasion. All the same, I am not secure in recognition of 
my proper role. I know well enough that I have not been 
invited here as a philosopher to discourse on Linguistic 
Analysis or Existentialism. Nor have I been asked to ap- 
pear as a college administrator to tell why college presi- 
dents—to paraphrase a current joke—do not die but just 
go gray and grouchy and lose their faculties. Nor yet as 
a political reporter to tell you the latest news from the 
front of the legislative wars. I can only suppose, then, 
that I have been invited to appear as a musical amateur 
(or music lover) among professionals (also music lov- 
ers), a layman among those in the inner sanctum, an out- 
sider among insiders ; one not talented to perform musical 
works or technically equipped to speak of musical :‘eory, 
but yet one who since admittedly in awe of the composer, 
the conductor, the player, the singer, the theorist, the 
musicologist, may be willing to offer blandishments, to 
sound a tonic keynote of praise. Still, considering the high 
prestige and popularity of music today, I am convinced 
that your egos do not need my balm. This leaves me to 
scold. Or to play the Socratic gadfly and try to sting you 
to reflection. 

I fancy that I see some dangers today threatening music 
and music education, some misconceptions, malpractices, 
and underestimations. Let me name and try briefly to 
describe four such : 


Too orren today music is viewed as something less 
than a fine art. In calling music or poetry or painting a 
fine art, we distinguish it as an aesthetic art from (a) 
practical arts like driving a car or writing shorthand ; 
from (b) merely entertaining arts like juggling and 
tight rope walking; from (c) athletic arts like basketball 
and squash racquets; and from (d) minor aesthetic arts 


{This article is taken from an address given by Mr. Jarrett at 
the MENC Northwest Division conference, Spokane, Washington, 
March 15, 1961.] 
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like cake decorating and cosmetics. Unlike shorthand, 
music is its own excuse for being and not primarily a 
means to an end. Unlike juggling or baton twirling, music 
aims at aesthetic joy, and not at arousing in the audience 
admiration of skill. Unlike athletic arts it is primarily 
spiritual rather than primarily physical ; an excursion into 
the depths and eddies of the soul rather than a game. And 
unlike needlepoint it is a major fine art which is to be- 
speak the huge range of its potentiality for aesthetic 
expressiveness. Let us not be unduly frightened by the 
bogey of snobbishness or bewitched by the popularity of 
rampant relativism: The piano is a greater instrument 
than the bongo drums ; music is a higher art than basket- 
weaving. 

Next I would like to bewail what seems to me the 
emphasis in some quarters upon performing and conduct- 
ing technique at the expense of musicianship. Once during 
wartime I was sent to an army school where in one week 
one was supposed to learn how to be an expert interviewer 
and counsellor. Needless to say, there was no time for 
such a luxury as a psychological theory, but time only for 
rule of thumb techniques. You can easily imagine and 
shudder at the superficial output of such training. The 
word training can itself make my point. I am saying, 
“Let not training be a substitute for education.” Musi- 
cianship, I feel sure, involves a certain mastery of theory 
and of musical literature. We want music students—do 
we not?—to know harmony, counterpoint, structural 
analysis, orchestration; and to have intimate acquaint- 
anceship and (better) friendship with all the major and 
many of the minor composers. The knowledge and the 
verbal perspicacity of a Glenn Gould and a Leonard Bern- 
stein serve us as exemplary instances. 


Txovcn we wANt our music students to develop 
skills and to be knowledgeable, we need to take pains not 
to neglect the development of taste. There still reigns, I 
fear, the myth that there is an automatic transfer from 
dexterity to appreciation, and this in the teeth of the stub- 
born fact that many a nimble and sprightly performer 
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strongly prefers Victor Herbert to Handel and Ferde 
Grofé to Bartok. 

Here I would enter a plea too that the musicians not 
forget the non-musicians, toward whom they have a duty 
as well in the development of tastes. One way of making 
the point forcible is through the reminder of the neces- 
sity of audiences. Surely a great deal of effort should be 
expended in developing loving and discriminating audi- 
ences: One is almost tempted to say that if they come, all 
else will follow, that the good audience virtually engen- 
ders the good performer. Yet there is a long way to go, as 
| doubtless need not remind you, in developing not only 
respect for but true interest in fine music. 

How many still suppose that good music is basically 
‘soteric and formidable, requiring the masses to resort 
to the cheapest of popular music to satisfy their hunger ? 
How many suffer under the illusion that serious music is 
somehow lacking in rhythm, for all of Debussy and Stra- 
vinsky ? How many persist in the quaint notion that the 
music lover is one who has a mysterious ability to hear 
the story that is presumed to be back of the sounds. 

[ am saying that music education is in large part an 
education of taste, and taste is not something long kept 
secret. The test is open and obvious: What do we choose 


to listen to? 


Fiwauey among these cries of alarm I would accuse 
many musicians of failing to relate their art to the other 
arts and, more generally, to the humanities. I have an im- 
pression that it is far commoner for the English major to 
have a go at madrigals and for the student of mathe- 
matics to collect Bach records than it is for the music 
student to read poetry or philosophy. Possibly | am 
wrong, but I sometimes get the impression that sorne 
music educators are a little neglectful of their own child, 
musicology, and neglectful of musical aesthetics, perhaps 


remaining ignorant of such important writers as Han- 
slick, Gurney, Schweitzer, and indifferent to the impor- 
tant problems raised in such a work as Meyer’s Emotion 
and Meaning in Music. 

Aaron Copland has made the point about the impor- 
tance of knowing something of the history of music: 

“An important requirement for subtle listening is a 
mature understanding of the natural differences of mu- 
sical expression to be anticipated in music of different 
epochs. An awareness of musical history should prepare 
the talented listener to distinguish stylistic differences, 
for example, in the expression of joyousness. Ecstatic 
joy as you find it in the music of Scriabin ought not to 
be sought for in the operas of Gluck, or even of Mozart. 
A sense of being ‘at home’ in the world of the late fif- 
teen hundreds makes one aware of what not to seek 
in the music of that period; and in like fashion, being 
‘at home’ in the musical idioms of the late Baroque 
period will immediately suggest parallelisms with certain 
aspects of contemporary music. To approach all music in 
the vain hope that it will soothe one in the lush harmonies 
of the late nineteenth century is a common error of many 
present-day music-lovers.”* 

It is as if music is sometimes almost too fascinating 
to the professionals, its charmis seeming to  xclude the 
other arts and sciences. Music is a great art, but it is 
one of the arts, perhaps not to be understood in utter 
isolation from the philosophic, historical, and physical 
dimensions of its milieu. 

Well, such are my carpings and scoldings. Without my 
inviting you to, you will shrug off such criticism, though 
I shan’t be sorry if I have pricked some of you to re- 
flection. Ultimately, we will all agree with Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach: “Music is for the Glory of God—and is a 
pleasant occupation.” 


*Aaron Copland, Music and Imagination, Mentor Paperback, pages 
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MENC MEMBERSHIP OVER 36,500 


— 1960-1961 school year has Ueen a banner 

year for the MENC in which over 36,500 music 
educators have participated, through membership, in 
the activities of their professional organization at 
state, division, and national levels. The news of the 
outstanding numerical growth of the MENC will 
be greeted with enthusiasm and approbation by all 
MENC members. However, more important than 
the actual numerical growth is the fact that the 
MENC has ‘ong followed the policy of not empha- 
sizing gains in number of members but, on the other 
hand, the accent has veen on providing a maximum 
of opportunities fur music educators to enhance 
their own professional stature and consequently the 
music instruction provided to students in the schools, 
colleges, and universities through the professiona! 
program of the MENC. This includes a compre- 
hensive commission and committee structure at 
state, national and division levels; planned program 
of publications by the MENC which gives impetus 
to the entire profession; liaison with professional 
organizations representing school administration and 
other subject fields 


The 1961 Division meetings of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference were highly successful 
and were attended by the greatest number of mem- 
bers in the history of the organization. The programs 
of the 1961 meetings were most intelligently planned 
and executed, and the officers and members of the 
six Divisions are to be congratulated on their vision 
and farsightedness. The quality of the music pro- 
grams was excellent. The quality of performance is 
consistently very good throughout the country. It is 
particularly noteworthy that at the 1961 meetings 
there was increased evidence that music educators 
are giving special attention to the importance of 
music as a fine art, to the importance of developing 
a strong general music education program particu- 
larly at the secondary school level, and to the impor- 
tance of contemporary music in the schools. 

It is with much pride that the announcement of the 
new high of over 36,500 members in the MENC 
is made. Congratulations are due the many officers, 
the leaders, and members everywhere for making 
possible this substantial growth in membership. 

—ALLEN P. Britton, President 
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ISTEN! 


Listening is a personal matter, 

especially when you are carried 

to the world of the imagination 
through music. 


GEORGE H. ZIMMERMAN 


N INCREASING number of articles appear in educa- 
tional journals on the subject of listening as it 
p.ttains to the language arts curriculum and a 

child’s mental growth. Growing alarm is expressed that 
teachers tend to overlook the teaching of “listening.” Ad- 
ministrators are concerned about children’s inability to 
identify central ideas or follow a sequence of ideas in a 
given message. 

Writers mention “listening to music” that is for appre- 


ciation only, but claim that listening to the spoken word 
requires a different kind of listening. We take excep- 
tion to this point: Listening to music and listening to the 
spoken word require exactly the same mental processes. 


Everyone has daily opportunity to listen to music ; each 
listener has his individual response. Some tap their feet. 
Others grow inwardly excited. Some react by doing both, 
and in addition can identify the instruments, the style of 
the composition, and perhaps even name the composer 
and describe the structure of the music. Some people love 
to have music accompany their daily chores, and while 
each “hears” music, not all listen to what they hear. 

Music is a time art. It presents no visual symbol, no 
objects to grasp, touch, or feel, no chart to guide the 
memory. Whatever we listen to we must immediately 
-associate, compare, discern, evaluate, and retain for re- 
call in either its exact or modified form. Listening is not 
relaxing. Hearing may be, but listening is not. It is an 
active process in which the mind is constantly alert to 
what is being presented. As musical ideas pass before us 
in succession, we must constantly reconstruct a mental 
composition. In addition, we transmit our feelings, we 
shape our thoughts by drawing upon our imaginations, 
our inner sense, and then even wax poetic before our 
fellow listeners. This is no passive process. 

Music’s motives, phrases, and tone colors will go by 
unnoticed unless the mind has been taught to “latch on” 
to the various qualities of sound as they pass in time. 
Unless we are able to recall, we are unable to listen, to 
discern and to reconstruct the formal aspects of a given 


[The author is teacher-consultant of primary music in the Dayton 
(Ohio) Public Schools.] 
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composition. How often do we play a record, talk while 
the record is playing, then tell the class to listen for some- 
thing that has gone by before we have guided the student 
to recognize what is being listened for. Let us suggest 
then to play the theme on the piano, sing the theme, write 
it on the board, play it again, sing it again, then listen to 
it and for it in the total composition. This is a continuous 
process ; by doing this, children can be taught to “listen” 
and follow a sequence of ideas in a message, musical or 
otherwise. This too is music’s contribution. 


We are all aware that we can think faster than a 
speaker talks, or than music is produced. As the music 
is being performed, here are some questions to think 
about. How is this music being produced? How are the 
basic elements of rhythm, melody, harmony, texture, tone 
color being put together? How and why does a given 
musical idea appeal to our emotions? How does it com- 
municate to me? How does this music fill the very world 
in which we live? 

The capacity to listen intelligently to music goes beyond 
musical experiences. In our listening we relate what we 
hear to our every day life experiences. 

Let us go to the language arts area for analogy. It is 
said that a child gets no more out of reading the printed 
page than he can bring to that page through his own 
personal experiences. Some people say you have to be 
motivated. Motivation comes from within the individual, 
not from without. Stimulation is that outside force. A 
child looks at the letters in sequence which go to spell 
“f-a-r-m.” He may be able to pronounce the letters in- 
dividually and say the word correctly, “farm.” However, 
unless he can bring some kind of mental image to the 
word, he does not really know what the word means. 
With the word “farm,” he must be able to associate such 
things as barn, cattle, pigs, tractors, or silo. The greater 
the experience with “farm,” the greater will be his in- 
dividual appreciation for “farm.” Total experience gives 
him the real meaning of the letters which together spell 
“farm.” This may sound somewhat far-fetched, but it is 
also exactly what is required for all-encompassing musi- 
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To ask a question is proof of listening. Encourage questions, 
and work out the answers with the children. By giving a 
confidence, we gain a confidence. 


cal listening. We must have rich experiences in our own 
individual backgrounds with which we can associate musi 
cal sounds and moods. We must have attended concerts, 
ballets, theater, and have had a host of other experiences 
to make us become more aware. One understands only in 
that degree to which he can individually relate. There- 
fore, listening is more than paying attention. It is a three- 
the composer, the performer, and the 


way prope sition : 


listener, each with his personal experiences. 


\ cuit will take away musical satisfactions in direct 
proportion to the experiences he brings to his listening. 
Parents and teachers play a cooperative part in provid- 
ing a rich supply of these experiences to which children 
can associate musical experiences, giving them a store- 
house to draw upon 

Provide children with a wealth of fine songs to sing 
from the This is far 
greater in importance than being able to identify a printed 
symbol out of context: a clef, a double sharp, or an 
most 
important for the performer at a mature stage of musical 


heart, and rhythms to dance to. 


Italian tempo marking. These symbols may be 
interpretation, but they are secondary in importance for 
musical listening. Such a collection of inanimate knowl- 
edge does not alone determine one’s musicianship. The 
ability to hear and communicate is of greater significance. 
(Granted that at a mature stage of development, these 
facts are necessary for communication. ) 

Encourage children to become aware of everything 
around them, to be proud of their innate poetic natures, 
and to feel free to grasp and express the beauties of the 
world. Our task as teachers is to guide children in de- 
veloping this awareness to beauty and the workings of 
music, and to help children stimulate their own imagina- 
tions in ways that will enhance their own ability of com- 
munication 

Provide a cultural atmosphere where these expressions 
of beauty are both natural, sought after, and anticipated. 
Do they record 


collection which the family may sincerely enjoy? Do 


Do parents sing at home? possess a 
summer vacations provide a varied world of opportuni- 
ties? If children have seen an Indian Pow-Wow during 


a family vacation, for example, they will be able to make 
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necessary associations. Concerts, recitals, theater, ballet, 
travel, church—all of these make up that variety of 
cultural and spiritual community opportunities. Are chil- 
dren aware of these? Would it be possible for the class 
to take a field trip to see the Art Institute, an orchestra 
rehearsal, or a tour to the church pipe organ? These class 
experiences would be relatively inexpensive and certainly 
encouraging to one’s “awareness” of his cultural life. 

Children live in a nation of their own, the Imagi-nation. 
We must draw upon the poetic natures of children in 
such a way as to involve their total experiences in their 
listening to music—with an active mind and body. Listen- 
ing is not a passive process. 

A class of eighth graders were sitting, attentively “ap- 
preciating” music in the traditional sense—hearing, yea 
even “‘listening.’”” The teacher announced he would play 
one of the variations from Richard Strauss’s tone poem 
Don Quixote. The adventurous tale was vividly told— 
up to a point. In this particular variation, if they “lis- 
tened” they might hear the bleating of the sheep. Not real 
sheep of course, but musical sheep. The precise spot was 
located and the record played. 

“Listen to the sheep! Now what do you hear ?” 

“I don’t hear nothing.” 

“You're not listening! Let’s try again.” 

“Me? I still don’t hear nothing.” 

“Once more. Now what do you hear?” 

“I hear horns!” 

And why not? That is exactly what he heard. Not 
sheep! How many times is this similar situation repeated 
in appreciation classes in the name of “listening ?’’ This 
situation was truly approached backwards. 


Music ts everywhere. It is part of everyday living. 
Birds sing. Wind sings. And children are aware of this. 
When one child places his confidence in another, he can 
express himself most naturally in poetic phrases. He 
can also make a valid analysis of his world of sounds. 
Stimulate the imagination of listener rather than instruct 
him in exactly what he is supposed to hear. Let the indi- 
vidual’s own imagination interpret what he hears, then 
provide an atmosphere for children to share their ideas 
with their classmates. If children fail to understand, they 
should be encouraged to ask questions and receive clarifi- 
cation. This is part of listening. To ask a good question 
is not a mark of inferiority, but rather of keen intelli- 
gence. 

Each teacher is a teacher of listening whether it be in 
music or another academic area. One of the most effective 
methods we have in teaching good listening habits is to 
be a good listener ourselves. When we ask a child a 
question, we should carefully listen to his answer. We 
rarely ask a question to which we do not know the answer. 
It is as if one would ask a question for the express pur- 
pose of showing the ignorance of the one being asked. 
If we ask a child to listen to a certain portion of music, 
regardiess of how many times we may have heard the 
same portion, we must listen as attentively as we expect 
him to listen. We must be patient and permissive. We 
must allow sufficient time to listen—together ! 

There are many occasions when there is unquestion- 
ably too much sound with us—sounds from radio, tele- 
vision, record player, etc. To combat this barrage of 
sound, children and adults learn how to “tune out” those 
sounds they don’t want to hear. We actually learn when 
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to “stop listening,” and it becomes increasingly difficult to 
teach children to “tune in” when they should be listening. 


Wuart THEN are the prerequisites of a good atmos- 
phere for listening? Mental and physical vitality, a well 
ventilated room, well modulated sound (volume, dynamic 
range and clarity), and congeniality. Allow children a 
suitable time and place for listening to what they would 
like to hear for themselves. Teach children to care for 
and respect the delicacy and operation of recording equip- 
ment, the handling of the tone arm, and the adjusting of 
the volume. They will accept this responsibility happily. 

The listening climate should be enthusiastic, unhurried, 
and void of emotional tensions. Hard seats in long rows 
are not the most conducive to good listening: Try small 
groups of chairs about a listening table in one corner with 
record player and available albums for the children’s 
choosing. 

Children should know what they are to listen for. Is 
this casual or critical listening? Are we listening for a 
structural pattern? Make listening sessions stimulating. 
Draw upon a wide variety of experiences to arouse inter- 
est: art, music, puppetry, poetry, literature, dance, and a 
wealth of other resources. Chil'ren will be attentive while 
they are listening if there has been good preparation and 
stimulation for their listening. As Hamlet proposed 
“The readiness is all.” 

Disregard the unimportant in giving listening direc- 
tions ; avoid cluttering data. In this way a child will be- 
come selective in his listening and be alert to pertinent 
musical material as it develops. Help a child to hear the 
rise and fall of melodic patterns by singing them, by hand 
signs, by picturing the pattern on the chalkboard or the 
flannel board. If the melody is embellished, can the child 
discern the skeletal melody beneath the embellishment ? 
When a melody returns—cast in a different musical sur- 
rounding—is he able to recognize the original material in 
its new garb? This will only come with repeated listening, 
and slow, meticulous guidance. 


Poor attention while listening to a musical compo- 
sition may be the result of insufficient background, inade- 
quate readiness, or limited experience. This can be cor- 
rected through more imaginative teaching and greater 
permission for total involvement of the listener in the 
music being performed. Will the music hold the listener's 
interest or is it some “favorite of the teacher” which is 
beyond the child? Are the musical phrases too long and 
involved? Are there frequent changes of pace? Are the 
listening experiences frequent enough for the listener to 
train himself in organizationed listening skills? Is he 
fully aware that there are patterns, repetitions and modi- 
fications of material which bring order to all art? These 
are guideposts for both listening and memorization. 

The beauty of a Haydn quartet or a Mozart symphony 
lies not in the choice of the thematic material alone, but 
also in the genius of the composer who skillfully weaves 
the emotion and the intellect of the listener from one 
idea to another. Through discerning listening habits one 
can glory in these points of musical genius and thrill to 
the total musical texture. There is order in all art and 
beauty in that order and design. May we each grow in 
our new musical enjoyment through listening for that 


order. 
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Little children find it exciting to listen to footsteps com- 
ing down the hall, to pick out distant sounds in an ap- 
parent silence, to listen to hear if unseen streets sound wet 
or dry. This is a type of critical listening. Let us begin 
in simple, humble, yet exciting realms, and grow in our 
listening acuity as we grow in years. 


Tue BerksHire Music Center and the Berkshire 
Festival at Tanglewood, Massachusetts offer in their sum- 
mer schedule special study sessions in listening through 
rehearsals and concerts. “To respond to music in its own 
terms involves repeated practice by performers and re- 
peated hearings by listeners,” says the Berkshire prospec- 
tus. “Special sessions are provided for the ‘rehearsing’ of 
recorded music for listeners who prepare for the concerts 
just as the performers do, by going back over the difficult, 
interesting and beautiful places in the music, seeking to 
penetrate each score with both imagination and precision.” 
G. Wallace Woodworth of Harvard University conducts 
these two-hour “rehearsals for listeners,’’ daily. 

Listening is a great and powerful art; the key to the 
full understanding and appreciation of the music art. The 
heart and soul are brought in tune with the ear. 

The late Ralph Vaughan Williams expressed this ideal 
clearly when he wrote: “In what does being musical con- 
sist? It should be possible to be a first rate musician and 
yet not be able to read a note of music, never to have 
heard of Bach or Beethoven, nor to know by sight the 
difference between an oboe and an organ ; and conversely 
it is possible to know all these things and yet to be no 
musician. 

‘To be really musical one must be able to hear. The ear 
must be sensitive, the mind must be quick to grasp what 
the ear has heard and see its connection with what has 
gone before, and to be prepared for what is to come, 
and above all the imagination must be vivid, to see 
glimpses of the heart of things which the composer has 
crystalized into earthly sounds. 

“To educate a child in music is to teach him to hear; 
then, and then only, is he a musician. I am far from say- 
ing that the power to read music, the knowledge of mu- 
sical history, an intelligent interest in the technique of 
instruments will not be a great help to him when once 
he has learned to love music, but they must never be 
allowed to take the place of music; we must first seek 
the Kingdom of God and all these things will be added 


unto us.”’* 


*Ralph Vaughan Williams. Some Thoughts on Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony with Writings on Other Musical Subjects. Oxford Univer- 


sity Press. 1953. Pages 59-60 


Third graders from Lincoln School, Dayton, Ohio, demonstrate 

how children are capable of accepting the responsibility to 

operate the phonograph when they have been carefully instructed 
and guided in its use. 





AST, SPRING I read with considerable amusement and 
L; some dismay, a short story reprinted from a 1902 
elementary reader, revealing very perceptively the 
dilemma in which a seven-year-old girl, Emmy Lou, 
found herself. 

Hardly had the Second Reader begun, when 
one Friday the music man came. And after that he came 
every Friday and stayed an hour. 

“He was a tall, thin man, and he had a point of beard 
on his chin that made him look taller. He wore a blue 
cape, which he tossed on a chair. And he carried a violin. 
His name was Mr. Cato. He drew five lines on the black- 
board, and made eight notes that looked as though they 
were going upstairs on the lines. Then he rapped on his 
violin with his bow, and the class sat up straight. 

“*This,’ said Mr. Cato, ‘is A,’ and he pointed to a dot. 
Phen he looked at Emmy Lou. Unfortunately Emmy Lou 
sat at a front desk 

“ “Now what is it?’ said Mr. Cato. 

‘A,’ said Emmy Lou, obediently. She wondered. But 
she had ‘A’ in so many guises of print and script that 
she accepted any statement concerning A. And now a 
dot was A 

“*And this,’ said Mr. Cato, ‘is B, and this is C, and 
this D, and E,F,G, which brings us naturally to A 
again,’ and Mr. Cato with his bow went up the stairway 
again punctuated with dots. 

“Emmy Lou wondered why G brought one naturally to 
\ again 

“But Mr. Cato was tapping up the dotted stairway with 
his bow. ‘Now what are they? asked Mr. Cato. 

“ ‘Dots,’ said Emmy Lou, forgetting. 

“Mr. Cato got red in the face and rapped angrily. 

“*A.”’ said Emmy Lou, hastily, ‘B,C,D,E,F,G,H,’ was 
going hurriedly on when Hattie, with a surreptitious jerk 
stopped her. 

“*That is better,’ said Mr. Cato, ‘A,B,C,D,E,F,G,A— 
exactly—but we are not going to call them A,B,C,D,E,F. 

{The author is professor of music education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. This article is based on the 


speech she gave before the January 1961 meeting of the MENC 
Eastern Division in Washington, D. C.) 
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G,A—’ Mr. Cato paused impressively, his bow poised, 
and looked at Emmy Lou—‘we are going to call them’— 
and Mr. Cato touched a dot—‘do’—his bow went up the 
punctuated stairway—'re, mi, fa, sol, la, si. Now what is 
this?’ The bow pointed itself to Emmy Lou, then de- 
scribed a curve bringing it again to a dot. 

“A,” said Emmy Lou. The bow rapped angrily on the 
board, and Mr. Cato glared. ' 

“*Do,’ said Mr. Cato, ‘do—always do—not A, and B, 
nor C, never A, nor B, nor C again—Do, Do, Do,’ the 
bow rapping angrily the while. 

“ Dough,’ said Emmy Lou, swallowing miserably. 

“Mr. Cato was mollified. ‘Forget now it was ever A; A 
is do here. Always in the future remember the first letter 
in the scale is do. Whenever you meet it placed like this, 
A is do, A is do.’ 

“Emmy Lou resolved she would never forget. A is 
dough. How or why or wherefore did not matter. The 
point was, A is dough. But Emmy Lou was glad when 
the music man went. And then came spelling, when there 
was always much bobbing up and down and changing 
of places and tears. This time the rest might forget, but 
Emmy Lou would not. It came her turn. 

“She stood up. Her word was Adam. And A was 
dough. Emmy Lou went slowly to get it right: 

“ *Dough-d-dough-m, Adam,’ said Emmy Lou. 

“They laughed. But Dear Teacher did not laugh. The 
recess bell rang. And Dear Teacher, holding Emmy Lou’s 
kand, sent them all out. Everyone must go. Desks and 
slates to be scrubbed mattered not. Everyone must go. 
Then Dear Teacher lifted Emmy Lou to her lap. And 
when she was sure they were everyone gone, Emmy Lou 
cried. And after a while Dear Teacher explained about A 
and do, so that Emmy Lou understood . . .”* 


Dvrine THE past few years spectacular events have 
occurred which have led laymen and educators alike to 
scrutinize our educational system, particularly as regards 
basic aims and content, and to do some painful soul- 


~ ©Copyrighted in 1902 by Doubleday & Co., in an elementary reader, 
“Emmy Lou” (George Madden Martin). 
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searching as to how well we are doing the job. The ensu- 
ing debate concerning the need for a return to the funda- 
mentals, or 3 R’s; scientific education versus education 
in the humanities ; and the recurring, familiar theme that 
everything in education that is a “fad and a frill” be 
eliminated, has left music educators, as well as others, in 
a state of confusion almost as ludicrous and unnecessary 
as poor Emmy Lou’s bewilderment about A and dough. 
However, we have been forced, willy-nilly, to re-examine 
our purposes; to restate our beliefs about what music 
can and should do for children, why it is an important 
and necessary part of their education, and how it can 
become the great sensitizing, and therefore, civilizing, 
force in human living that it should be. And this is all to 
the good. 

Our world is, indeed, a changing world, because of the 
astonishing break-through in science and technology. As 
a matter of fact, the rapidity of change and its cumula- 
tive effect upon the generations now living, can scarcely 
be comprehended. Think of the changes in habits, in 
thinking, in sets of values, in attitudes, and in feeling 
which have taken place in one generation, almost without 
our having been aware of them, and as a result of only 
a few scientific advances. 

For example, automation in the home and on the job 
has resulted in fewer working hours and has released time 
for leisure. How shall an educated human being spend 


more and more of his time? As a spectator “just sittin’ 


and rockin’”? As a “doer” with a hobby? As a student 
still curious about learning and exploring new ideas on his 
own initiative? Shall leisure time (in contrast to “free” 
time) involve “play of the mind” as well as “play of the 


” 


muscles ? 

In the realm of transportation, within a single genera- 
tion, we have moved with breathtaking speed, farther and 
faster, from a chugging model T Ford to a jet plane that 
can circle the globe in a matter of hours. And soon we 
shall be aboard a space ship to the moon! We get there 
almost with the speed of sound, but hurrying then too 
often becomes our way of life. Is there time to meditate, 
to observe something that is interesting or beautiful, to 
explore new ideas, to learn about the customs and cultures 
of our neighbors in the world? 

The accessibility of thousands of mass produced arti- 
cles to be bought over the counter has almost brought 
about the disappearance of the art of handicraft, which 
mirrored the souls of its makers. And today, interestingly 
enough, we are experiencing a return to the “do-it-your- 
self” idea, perhaps because creating or building or making 
something, whatever it may be, is a needed expressive 
outlet for the innermost thoughts, values, and feelings of 
human beings. 

Improved communications, especially as regards elec- 
tronics, have proved to be both a curse and a blessing in 
the music which pours over the air waves, because of 
the dichotomy between music of the caliber of singing 
commercials and the all too infrequent use of quality 
music. 


Tue Fact ts that our children are born into a magic 
world of automation in every aspect of life. And, before 
one generation has had time to ponder upon the meaning 
of the changes in its life span, other generations are 
born and accept as a matter of fact and as always having 
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been here, those miraculous, but sometimes puzzling and 
subtly difficult, changes in patterns of living. In such a 
mecnanized world, the key question is how can parents 
and teachers give children that which should be their 
heritage—the feeling of joy and wonder in discovering 
for themselves the great sights and sounds and ideas of 
the world? 

Science has given us fabulous tools, technical appa- 
ratus, and electronic devices, but it is the human being 
who must determine the uses to which they will be put— 
whether they shall save lives or take lives; whether by 
getting places faster we will therefore have time for sens- 
ing beauty in some form; whether as Albert Schweitzer 
puts it, “man will learn to control himself” before, in 
this “most dangerous period in all human history,” he 
thoughtlessly or carelessly unleashes the elemental forces 
of nature which may destroy him. 

Education in this changing world, then, must be 
directed not so much toward helping each human being 
to control further the elemental forces of nature, but 
more toward helping him to understand the implications 
of these discoveries for the betterment of human living, 
and toward learning how to know and to control him- 
self. To this end, the education of our children must be 
directed, fundamentally, toward building in the individual 
a sense of purpose; toward acquiring the insights neces- 
sary to forming sound value judgments ; toward arousing 
an intellectual curiosity in many areas, leading to dis- 
criminating understandings ; and toward building in them 
an awareness of and a faith in the dignity of human 
life. The sciences and the humanities are both needed in 
this kind of education, for in today’s world, man must be 
intelligently aware and capable, knowledgeable in many 
fields, able to distinguish and to treasure intrin’: values, 
and sensitive to the spiritual nuances of living. 


Tue arts have a vital role in this “new education,” not 
the least of which is to ensure and increase the indi- 
vidual’s “capacity for wonder,” as Schopenhauer so aptly 
describes it. The wonder of finding the first crocus push- 
ing through an early spring snowfall; the wonder of 
hearing a nightingale’s song, the pattering rain, or even 
a whining jet plane; the wonder of hearing a favorite 
story or poem or piece of music; the wonder of singing, 
of dancing, of playing an instrument—this is the gift of 
the arts, for the “capacity for wonder” and the seeking 
for beauty lead us directly to our inner selves, to that 
which we really are and can become. 

Music education, as one of the arts in education, is 
dedicated, then, to opening children’s ears and hearts 
and minds to the beauty of music. Let us turn our atten- 
tion now, toward a consideration of the best possible kind 
of music education for children in this changing world. 
What would it involve ? What would be some of its salient 
features? From a cluster of characteristics which I 
should like to consider as ideal music education experi- 
ence for children, I have selected six to discuss in some 
detail. 

We would first need to determine to our own satisfac- 
tion, what it is that music should do for children. Should 
it ensure that they will be better citizens; should it build 
healthier bodies; should it help them to become more 
adequately adjusted socially? Perhaps these could prop- 
erly be termed by-products of a satisfying and compre- 
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hensive musical experience, but, admirable as they are, 
they cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, be thought 
of as representing the basic goal of music, for the essen- 
tial and unique message of music concerns the perception 
of beauty in the sound of music, itself. If we are to 
fufill our obligation as music educators, then we shall 
direct ourselves to helping children become more discern- 
and responsive to music, and increasingly sensitive 
In short, music education 


ing 
to beauty in musical sound. 
should simply help children to become more musical. 
We would need to reaffirm our belief that the musical 
riches of the world, past and present, are the cultural 
heritage of every child. This would imply our firm con- 
viction that all children possess musical potential through 
which they may learn to taste, to enjoy, and increasingly 
to understand and make their own, this vast musical 
heritage. No one would deny the musical and human 
values inherent in a gradually widenjng acquaintanceship 
with representative music literature of all kinds, and from 
all ages and countries. Sometimes by our actions, how- 
ever, we would seem to imply that music literature is the 
birthright of only some children, because children differ 


so markedly in musical ability. 


Do we really believe in “music for every child and 
every child for music?” If we do, then no child is a musi- 
cal have-not, but on the contrary, every child will be 
guided toward his particular brand of musical success 
from the very beginning. If we do believe this, then teach- 
individual musical 
preferences and capabilities ; more versatile and imagina- 
tive in helping children of difiering musical abilities to 
their maximum musical achievement; more humane in 
encouraging each child toward his own kind of musical 
for, particularly in the arts, children learn 


ers become more sensitive to 


must 


competence, 
best through experiencing success, however small. If we 
believe our creed, then an irresistible, challenging, and 
enjoyable musical experience will be planned with and 
for children, involving music of established worth and 
musical activities that are widely diversified and of com- 
pelling interest 

We would need to re-think the essential purpose of the 
arts, of which music is an important part. Although the 
great thinkers beginning with Plato have considered the 
arts to be an ennobling aspect of human living, the modern 
point of view in America has tended to place them in the 
mere entertainment 

However, it would seem that the arts may be fully 
enjoyed only when they truly communicate with human 


category ot 


beings, that is, when they are understood or compre- 
hended in some measure. For, according to Howard Han- 
son, “The arts will not surrender their charm on casual 
acquaintance. Great art, liké great literature, does not 
come easy.” 

that the 
music education in some imstances has been to “enter- 
rather than to educate. But if, as McMurray says 


Education, 


It would seem, also, apparent purpose of 
tain,” 
in his chapter in Basic Concepts in Music 
“Formal education concerned with the more 
subtle forces in the world, rather than the more obvious,” 


then music as entertainment properly belongs in the field 


should be 


of recreation. 
Thus our primary concern should be to consider the 
essential nature of music as an art, in formulating our 
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objectives in terms of children’s expected musical be- 
havior. With this thought in mind, we should expect that 
from the very beginning, there are vitally interesting 
and significant musical meanings which children should 
learn in their own terms. To this end, then, we should 
think of music education, properly, as a good sequence 
and quality of musical growth for children. 
Furthermore, we would need to place the accent upon 
the best possible quality of musical growth for all kinds 
of children, the musically gifted, the academically gifted, 
the average, and the slow learner. This would require an 
artist teacher who is competent and outgoing, musically, 
and who is warm-hearted and sensitive to children’s re- 
actions to music. We should need to improvise, in all 
probability, to discover new and better ways of working 
with children possessing widely varying musical abilities. 
Such experiments as these might be worthy of trial: 


Multiple grouping, or crossing grade levels, to satisfy specific 
musical needs, such as an accelerated group dealing with music 
reading or part singing; a common interest group learning to 
play the autoharp or piano or violin; a group needing musical 
reinforcement in singing or playing rhythm instruments or using 
notation. 

Team teaching, with its great possibilities for individual attention, 
enriched content, and its vast potential for developing inter- 
relationships. 

Use of radio or closed circuit TV for examples of artist teach- 
ing. 

Music assemblies for sharing and developing musical competencies, 
and for wider experience with music literature. 

School library listening posts and record check-out plans for home 
use. 

Music studio, music center, or a music corner in a classroom, 
where children may explore or experiment with music and mu- 
sical instruments. 

Exploration of orchestral instruments and piano for all children. 

A check-out plan for autoharps and other classroom instruments 
for home use. 

Use of reference books in the school library for children to dis- 
cover interesting, authentic information about a song or record- 
ing or composer. Or musical information about a country or an 
era or an historical period. 

Supplementary music books for children to browse through on 
their own initiative. 


Ls over to maintain our perspective, it will frequently 
be necessary for each of us to re-examine his concept of 
a good sequence of musical growth for children. Unless 
we have a sound idea of how children learn best, as well 
as what they shall learn, we are merely making mean- 
ingless motions in our teaching. This would involve select- 
ing beautiful and appealing music suitable for a particular 
age group, then highlighting in various ways the essen- 
tial and increasingly subtle musical meanings, as children 
become familiar with many compositions. 

The sequence of musical growth would then follow 
what Mursell speaks of as a cyclical pattern, in which a 
new musical concept in a song or recording is first appre- 
hended only vaguely and in a very general way. Then as 
it is encountered again and again, in successive songs and 
recordings, in the same or slightly altered forms, one’s 
understanding of it is refined gradually, until finally a 
precise insight is attained. This calls for establishing 
musical meanings firmly before applying musical sym- 
bols, which would have solved Emmy Lou’s problem 
very neatly. It rejects the idea of a rigid priority of musi- 
cal learnings, which, for instance, would deal exclusively 
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with the quarter note as a unit or with the C major scale, 
only, for a while. On the contrary, all note values and 
all keys would be experienced from kindergarten on and 
their precise meanings realized gradually and cumula- 
tively. It puts the accent upon learning to listen and 
learning to distinguish by ear, as the basis for all musi- 
cal growth. 

Our major concern would be to improve the quality of 
teaching music, which in and of itself is the best guar- 
antee that music will function adequately in our schools 
and in the lives of boys and girls. I should first need to 
take a long, close look at myself, as a music teacher or 
music consultant. What have I done recently to improve 
myself as a musician and as an educator? Am I willing 
to explore new music literature, new techniques of teach- 
ing, new educational concepts ? How long has it been since 
[ seriously thought about the musical goals which children 
should realize? Does my sincere enthusiasm for music 
strike fire with children and classroom teachers! 

[ should want to strive toward the ideal that classroom 
teachers will teach music competently with the assistance 
of an understanding music consultant who has enough 
time to give necessary help. This would require a music 
consultant working on a flexible schedule and with a 
small enough number of schools so that he can, when 
necessary, help certain poorly prepared classroom teachers 
every day, over a period of time. 

This would ensure growing musical competence and 
musical enthusiasm on the part of classroom teachers, 
which would soon spill over as an extension of music into 
other areas. Classroom teachers could then, with the help 
of the consultant, bring music into focus in valid correla- 
tions with other areas, thus enriching and broadening the 
musical experience, itself, such as, 
music in the panorama of history 
music and literature 
music and art 


science of sound 
music of other countries 
music and the dance 


I snout THEN want to examine as a staff, with music 
teachers from all levels of a school system, the musical 
provisions for the general student, in secondary schools 
in particular. For it is from the neglected 80 per cent who 
do not elect music after the last required music course in 
grade seven or eight, that most of our classroom teachers, 
school administrators, and members of boards of educa- 
tion come. The implications for remedying this chronic 
musical illness would be that the content and quality 
of teaching general music is in critical need of improve- 
ment; and that we need to turn our attention to guidance 
counseling in music for future teachers of America clubs 
in high schools. 

Furthermore, I should want to use all the persuasive 
power at my command to bring about experimentation 
with a better. quality of musical preparation for classroom 
teachers during their undergraduate years in college, for 
teachers can teach only that which they know. First, 
these prospective classroom teachers would become 
familiar and comfortable with musical performance, in 
the form of singing, playing classroom instruments, and 
moving rhythmically to music. As they learn to “make 
music,” they would become acquainted with many songs 
and recordings that are suitable for use with children. 
An understanding of the basic components of music 
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“DO WE REALLY BELIEVE in ‘music for every 
child and every child for music?’ If we do, then no 
child is a musical have-not, but on the contrary, every 
child will be guided toward his particular brand of 
musical success from the very beginning. If we do 
believe this, then teachers must become more sensi- 
tive to individual musical preferences and capabil- 
ities; more versatile and imaginative in helping 
children of differing musical abilities to their max- 
imum musical achievement; more humane in en- 
couraging each child toward his own kind of musical 


competence ... 
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would then emerge naturally from the music, itself, 
through playing or singing or listening to children’s 
music literature, rather than coming in isolated “doses” 
as it too frequently does, even today. Then these budding 
classroom teachers would learn how to organize a good 
sequence of learning for children in all aspects of music. 
This kind of musical preparation would result in musi- 
cally comfortable and musically knowledgeable classroom 
teachers who, in cooperation with music consultants, could 
bring about a musical renaissance in elementary schools. 


. 

Fiwanty, I would hope that prospective music teachers 
will receive as much and as good a preparation for teach- 
ing general music, as they ordinarily receive in conducting 
expertly a choir or orchestra or band. Unless the univer- 
sality and diversity of musical responsiveness and apti- 
tude is understood, the door to the musically inexperi- 
enced student or teacher is unintentionally closed. Then, 
too, it is so easy to become an esoteric expert, far removed 
from “the madding crowd.” But the true test of expert- 
ness is the ability to present music as a warm and glowing 
human experience, with directness and simplicity. 

Perhaps, most important of all, in this small, crowded, 
and ever changing world, we need to recapture the con- 
viction that, as music educators, we have a distinctive 
and absorbing mission—to kindle anew in the human 
spirit a sensitivity to beauty, as children listen more and 
more receptively to the message of music and as they 
learn to make increasingly good musical judgments. This 
implies our belief in many kinds of good music. It also 
implies our responsibility for helping children to develop 
sound musical taste, which at their stage of growth, 
would lead them to choose the more artistic and subtle, 
rather than the more shoddy and obvious in music. It 
would accentuate a flexible standard based upon a “multi- 
plicity of musical tastes,” rather than a single, prescribed 
musical taste for all. It would cherish children’s imagina- 
tive responses to music; their spontaneity and ingenuity 
in improvising tunes and rhythms and harmonies; and 
their creative use of music, which makes it uniquely their 
own. And, finally, it would call upon music educators to 
be living examples of skilled and enthusiastic musicians 
who are genuinely interested in sharing the world of 
music and all its wonders with children. For love of 
music and of music making is contagious. 
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Visiting exhibits is an important feature of any 

MENC meeting, Division or National. Shown 

above are some members of the Southern Division 

Board Directors with representatives of the 

Music Industry Council: Haroid Ewing; William 

Graves: Harry Wenger, MIC board member; David 

Wilmot, Southern Division president; Benjamin 

Gr ), past-president, MI¢ Bernard Busse, and Ohio Music Education Association 

Richard Madder received a citation from MENC 
president, Allen Britton, at North 
Central Division meeting, in recog- 
nition that OMEA was the first fed- 
erated state unit of the MENC. Left 
to right, above: E. Richard Shoup, 
OMEA president; Vanett Lawler, 
MENC executive secretary; Allen 
Britton; Edith Keller, former state 
supervisor of music in Ohio; Clifton 
A. Burmeister, North Central Di- 
vision president. The citation is 
shown at right 


National Association of College Wind 
und Percussion Instructors sponsored 
on at North Central Division 
eeting. Standing: Herbert Oberlag, . 

North Central chairman, NACWPI 
eated: Oberlin Faculty Wind Quin 
Robert Willoughby, flute; De 
Moore, oboe; Robert Taylor, 
Kenneth Moore bassoon; 

W t clarinet 


Asheville elementary schools were closed for one day during the Southern Division 

posting so that the classroom teachers could participate in Music in Elementary 

Education workshops. Over 300 teachers attended the workshops and the special 
luncheon, partially shown below. 


Northwest Division meeting 
r iest, Patricia Holmes of the 
t of Adelaide, Australis 

th Verne Wilson, Nort 

: vice-president left and 
ndrea, president. Standing ich 
Berg, director of music education 
N.Y. public schools, and 
cian Louis G. Wersen, 
the MENC Board of D 





aul 


Over 250 student members of the Western Division attended the Santa Monica 
meeting. A small segment is shown above. Standing: Maurice Gerow, student member 
advisor, Western Division; Marjorie Dickinson, Western Division second vice-presi- 
dent; Alex H. Zimmerman, MENC second vice-president; Allen Britton, MENC 
president; Roy E. Freeburg, Western Division first vice-president; Forrest Stoll, 
president, Utah MEA. 


1961 MENC CONVENTIONS 


‘+ , “ . : 
7 HIS PICTURE SECTION presents a sampling of the “who’s who and what's 
going on” at the 1961 MENC Division conventions, sequence of which was 
Eastern, Southwestern, Northwest, Western, North Central, Southern. The 
respective 1961 host cities and dates: Washington, D.C., January 13-16; 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, January 27-30; Spokane, Washington, March 
15-18; Santa Monica, California, March 26-29; Columbus, Ohio, April 6-10; 
Asheville, North Carolina, April 20-22. 

The pictures, in total, reflect something of the scope and content of the 
programs planned by the six Division presidents and their associates. But 
there is more to say than pictures can tell about the highly successful, fruitful 
and stimulating 1961 regional conferences of fellow music teachers. In this 
respect the convention addresses printed in this, the preceding and coming 
issues of the official magazine are valuable, especially for readers who did not 
hear the papers and speeches, as well as for those who did hear them, because 
they concern some of the matters music educators are thinking and talking 
about. 

What music educators of the United States are thinking and talking about 
was revealed at the 1961 conventions. One reporter lists the following ten points 
of emphasis: (1) Music as a Fine Art. (2) Contemporary Music. (3) General 
Music Education. (4) Quality Teaching. (5) Quality Performance. (6) Con- 
sideration of Music as an Academic Subject. (7) Improvement in Teacher 
Education. (8) Problems and Practices in Accreditation and Certification. (9) 
Music as a Communicative Force in Technological Society. (10) The Emerging 
Curriculum in Music Education. 

It is evident that there is no slackening of determination that music education 
will be prepared to meet the challenges of the times. 


Music from Hawaii was a feature of 
Santa Monica meeting. Dorothy Gillett 
and Barbara Smith of University of 
Hawaii Music Department were cli- 
nicians. 


The University of Alaska Choir trav- 
eled the greatest distance of any per- 
forming group. The choir posed for 
picture at left prior to performance 
at the biennial banquet of Northwest 
Division. With the choir is President 
Frank D’Andrea; Glenn Bergh, the 
conductor; and A. Verne Wilson, first 
vice-president. 
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During special piano session at South- 
ern Division meeting, a conference 
break was taken by Mrs. E. T. Gavin, 
studio teacher, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; Daniel Hooley, chairman, South- 
ern Division Piano Committee; and 
Edwin T. Gershefski, dean, School of 
Fine Arts, University of Georgia. 


Opening General Session in Columbus 
featured a report and demonstration 
on Midwest Program on Aijirborne 
Television Instruction. At rostrum is 
North Central first vice-president 
William Sur. Seated: Chalmer Hixson, 
field associate, Ohio State University- 
MPATI Resource Center; Dolores 
Dudley, Hagerstown, Md.; G. Richard 
Hess, North Central chairman, MENC 
Music Industry Council. 





Division and Ohio Music Education Association 
) held a joint dinner meeting in Columbus. 
First row: Ernest R. Farmer, president, Music Industry Council; 
Richard Hess, MIC vice-president; Kenneth Keller, director 
education, ‘ olumbus Public Schools; Allen P. Britton, 

: E. Richard Shoup, Ohio MEA president; 

urmeister, North Central Division president; Wil- 

North Central first vice-president; Edith Keller, 

ate supervisor of music; Neal E. Glenn, North 

ond vice-president; Harold H. Eibling, Superintend- 

yus Public Schools and general chairman of conven- 

ttee; Joseph L. Davis, executive assistant to Super- 
Columbus Public Schools, and directing chairman of 
ntion committee. Second row: Harold Miles, president- 
Minnesota MEA; William Emerson, president, District 15, 
Mercer, chairman South Central Section, OMEA; 
president, District 8, OMEA; Calvin Rogers, 


North Central 


rectors 


OMEA; 


George 


James 


Legge 


with North Carolina 

Seated Robert 
MENC president; 
Griffin, Asheville 
Southern first vice- 


MEC; Arnold Hoff- 


Southern Division Board of Directors m-t 
Mu Eductors Conference Executive Board 
president, Georgia MEA; Allen Britton, 
Wenger, MIC representative WwW. P 
ntendent of Schools Earl Beach 
Glenn Starnes, president, N¢é 
supervisor of mus 0. I Norment, Assistant 
Asheville Publ Schools, and directing chair- 
Howard Brown, president, Tennessee MEA. 
chairman, Orchestra Section, NCMEC; 
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editor, The Triad; Glacys Webb, elementary school principals 
representative. OMEA Board of Directors; Marion Marr, presi- 
dent-elect lowa MEA; Marjorie Malone, Ohio state supervisor 
of music; Charles Benner, OMEA first vice-president; Herbert 
Murphy, OMEA executive secretary; Harold Beckett, president, 
District 3, OMEA; R. H. Rimer, chairman, N.E. Central OMEA; 
Byron Griest, OMEA second vice-president. Third row: Wayne 
Ramsey, secretary-treasurer, OMEA; Larry Hillman, president, 
District 10, OMEA; Lawrence Griffin, president, District 7, 
OMEA; Neil Davis, president District 6, OMEA; Lloyd Hammond, 
president, North Dakota MEA; Donald Helzer, president, 
Nebraske MEA; Fred Leist, president, Wisconsin MEA; J. W. 
Steel, president, District 14, OMEA; E. Arthur Hill, president- 
elect, North Central Division; Curtis Hansen, president, Minne- 
sota MEA; Paul Ivory, editorial board, Journal of Research in 
Vusic Education; and Cecil Deardorf, president, Indiana Music 
Educators Association. 


MENC Northwest Division Board of Directors: 
Seated: A. Verne Wilson, first vice-president; 
Frank L. D’Andrea, president; Kelly Walsh, 
assistant Superintendent of Schools, Casper, 
Wyoming, a guest; Forest L. Brigham, second 
* vice-president. Standing: Ernest R. Farmer, 
president, Music Industry Council; Louis G, 
Wersen, past president Northwest Division, and 
member MENC Board of Directors; Gretchen 
Stieler, music consultant, Spokane Public 
Schools; Robert Boko, president, Alaska MEA; 
Calvin Coleman, president, Wyoming MEA; 
J. Neil Dahlstrom, president, Montana MEA; 
Wesley R. Baker, president, Idaho MEA; Louise 
R. Huckba, president, Oregon MEA; Allen 
Britton, MENC president; William F. Ludwig, 
Jr., MIC chairman of exhibits, Northwest Di- 
vision; Jack E. Schaeffer, president, Washing- 
ton MEA. 
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Darnall, president, Kentucky MEA; Richard Feasel, 
outhern NIMAC chairman; Charles S. Isley, vice-president, 
NCME Juanita Hitt, president-elect, South Carolina MEA; 
Edward Benson, music coordinator, Asheville Public Schools and 
vice-chairman of meeting; Kathryn Almond, Albemarle, N.C.; 
Roy V. Wood, president-elect, Florida MEA; Vanett Lawler, 
MENC executive secretary; Bernard Busse, president, Virginia 
MEA: Walter Minniear, president, Louisiana MEA; William 
Graves, president, Mississippi MEA; Edward Cleino, Southern 
2nd vice-president-elect; Harold Ewing, president, W. Va. MEA. 


Josiah 
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The MENC Western Division Board of Directors 
meeting was attended by members of the MENC 
National Board. Standing: Douglas Kidd, presi- 
dent, California MEA; Geraldine Ivie, adminis- 
trative assistant, MENC; Forrest Stoll, president, 
Utah MEA; Carroll A. Rinehart, president, Ari- 
zona MEA; Karl D. Ernst, MENC first vice-presi- 
dent; Ernest R. Farmer, president, Music Indus- 
try Council; E. Rollin Silfies, Western second 
vice-president-elect; John Mortarotti, coordinat- 
ing chairman, All-Conference Band, Orchestra, 
and Chorus; Vanett Lawler, MENC executive 
secretary: Max Dalby, Western president-elect; 
Alex H. Zimmerman, MENC second vice-presi- 
dent; Pat Curry, president-elect Arizona MEA; 
Harold C. Youngberg, member of MENC Board 
of Directors and Executive Committee; Seated: 
Allen P. Britton, MENC president; Marjorie 
Dickinson, Western second vice-president; Rob- 
ert Holmes, president, Western Division; Roy 
E. Freeburg, Western first vice-president. 


The MENC Western Division meeting in Santa Monica was pre- 
ceded by an all-day leadership meeting. Participating in the 
meeting were representatives of the federated state units and 
representatives of organizations which are a part of the state and 


An impressive meeting at the MENC Northwest Division meet- 
ing was the District President’s Assembly. The delegates are 
shown in the picture above. The head table group are shown 
standing, left to right: Wesley R. Baker, president, Idaho MEA; 
Forest L. Brigham, Northwest second vice-president; Frank L. 
D’Andrea, president; Vanett Lawler, MENC executive secretary; 
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division organization of the Western Division. At the head table 
are: Marjorie Dickinson, second vice-president, Western Divi- 
sion; Allen Britton, president, MENC; Vanett Lawler, executive 
secretary, MENC; Roy Freeburg, Western first vice-president. 


A. Verne Wilson, first vice-president and chairman of the Dis- 
trict Presidents’ Assembly; Jack E. Schaeffer, president, Wash- 
ington MEA; Louise R. Huckba, president, Oregon MEA; Calvin 


Coleman, president, Wyoming MEA; J. Neil Dahlstrom, presi- 
dent, Montana MEA. Robert Boko, president of the Alaska MEA, 
arrived after this picture was taken. 
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A popular meeting at 
the Southern Division 
meeting concerned the 
important subject of 
supervision and ad- 
ministration discussed 
at Supervisors Round 
Table. At table: Ed- 
ward J. Hermann, 
Southern Division 
chairman, Committee 
for Supervision and 
Administration; Rob- 
ert Gilmore, recorder, 
Lafayette, La.; How- 
ard Doolin, Miami, 
Fla.; and Allen Britton. 


“Meet the Conductors” was an important session at the West- 


ern Division meeting. Members discussed with the conductors 
of All-Conference groups aspects of selection and preparation 
of performers and rehearsal techniques. Seated: Gerhard 
Samuel, conductor, All-Conference Orchestra; John Bloom, 
conductor, All-Conference Chorus; James Neilson, conductor, 
All-Conference Band. Standing: John Deichman, Organizing 
Band Chairman; Fred Graff, Organizing Orchestra Chairman; 
John Mortarotti, Coordinating Chairman; Rex Hogan, Organiz- 
ing Chorus Chairman 


Some of the Young Composers who are currently participating 
in the Ford Foundation Young Composers Project were at the 
meeting in Asheviile, where a special concert featuring their 
works was presented. Shown in picture at left: Richard Lane; 
Bernard Fitzgerald, MENC Committee on Contemporary Music; 
Wiley Housewright, member of the Ford Foundation Composers 
Selection Committee, and chairman, Editorial Board, Music 
Educators Journal; John Barnes Chance; Emma Lou Diemer; 
and Martin Mailman. 


Just before the concert presented by the North Carolina Music 
Educators Conference the picture above was taken. Seated: 
Bernard Hirsch, Band Chairman, NCMEC; Wiley L. House- 
wright, guest conductor, All-State Chorus; Dallas Draper, guest 
conductor, All-State Chorus; Earl Slocum, guest conductor, 
All-State Band; J. Frederick Mueller, guest conductor, All- 
State High School Orchestra. Standing: Robert H. Ellis, All- 
State Chorus Chairman; Glenn Starnes, president, North 
Carolina MEC; Charles L. Isley, vice-president, North Carolina 
MEC; Richard Renfro, chairman, Coordinating Committee, All- 
State groups; Malvin Artley, chairman, Orchestra Section, North 
Carolina MEC. 


An important mo- 
ment at Southern 
Division banquet 
was the presenta- 
tion of a bracelet 
to» Anne Grace 
C’Callaghan by 
President David 
Wilmot. Anne 
Grace, as everyone 
knows her, is one 
of the most be- 
loved and admired 
MENC members 
not only in her own 
Southern Division, 
but throughout the 
national organiza- 
tion. 


Interested first 
graders from 
the Will Rogers 
School, Santa 
Monica, took 
part in demon- 
stration at a 
Music Elemen- 
tary Education 
workshop at the 
Western Divi- 
sion meeting. 


At the opening session in Santa Monica the participants gathered 
for the photograph shown at left. Seated: Wade Thomas, di- 
recting chairman, 1961 Sarta Monica Convention Committee; 
Glen T. Goodwill, Superintendent of Schools, Santa Monica 
Unified School District, and general chairman of the Santa 
Monica Convention Committee; Ernest R. Farmer, president, 
Music Industry Council. Standing: Douglas Kidd, president 
California MEA; Robert Holmes, president, Western Division; 
and Allen P. Britton, MENC president. 
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The North Central Division meeting featured a Teachers Or- 
chestra and Chorus, At the left, standing: Clifton A. Burmeister, 
president North Central Division; Weston Noble, Conductor, 


Southern folk music was featured at one evening meeting in 
Asheville. In the last row, below: Arnold Hoffman, State Super- 
visor of Music; Norman Cordon, folklorist, director of North 


Carolina Music Program, Extension Division, Chapel Hill; Arthur 
Hudson, folklorist, University of North Carolina; Allen Britton, 
MENC president. With guitar: Dan Brock, balladier, Lexington, 
N.C., and student at University. 


American Choral Directors Association sponsored meetings prior 
to the opening of the North Central Division meeting in Colum- 
bus. Shown below are: (Seated) Archie N. Jones, president, 
ACDA; Clifton A. Burmeister, MENC North Central Division 
president; E. Richard Shoup, president, OMEA. Standing: J. 
Clark Rhodes, program chairman, ACDA; Vanett Lawler, MENC 
executive secretary; Benjamin Grasso, president, Music Pub- 
lishers Association. 
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Teachers Chorus; Curtis Hansen, Organizing Chairman, Teach- 
ers Chorus; Willis Page, conductor, Teachers Orchestra; Jack 
Pernecky, Organizing Chairman, Teachers Orchestra. 


Participants in the Northwest Division meeting had a con- 
ference prior to the opening of the first general session. Seated: 
. C. Kopet, representing the Mayor of Spokane; James L. 
Jarrett, president, Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham; Frank L. D’Andrea, president, MENC Northwest 
Division; William C. Sorenson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Spokane. Standing: A. Verne Wilson, Northwest first vice- 
president; Vanett Lawler, MENC executive secretary; Allen 
Britton, MENC president; William F. Ludwig, Jr., MIC chairman 
of exhibits, Northwest Division. 


MENC Officers took time out for a picture with two clinicians 
who came from Hawaii for the Western meeting. Seated: Barbara 
Smith (left) and Dorothy Gillett of the University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, Standing: Richard Lum, president, Hawaii MEA; 
Karl D. Ernst, MENC first vice-president; Robert Holmes, 
Western president; Alex Zimmerman, MENC second vice-presi- 
dent; and Allen Britton, MENC president. 
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Designed for professionals, priced for students .. . the A. Fontaine clarinet is magnificently crafted 
of the finest genuine Grenadilla wood. There is no substitute for this superior French wood. In richness of 
woodwind tone, in unwavering clarity . . . it stands unrivaled. And A, Fontaine guarantees the Grena- 
dilla clarinet for a full year against cracking. 

For playing ease and technique development, A. Fontaine has all of the wanted features: keywork 
of cold-forged high-nickel-content nickel silver has the smooth action that encourages fluid fingering. 
Tone holes are an integral part of the body, producing clear, controlled tones in all registers. Safety bridge 
key protects against bent or broken key extensions. 

Here, then, is the professional instrument for students — the A. Fontaine clarinet, made in Paris. 
You'd expect the price to be more than $150. It isn’t — and that includes an over-sized case with solid 
brass fittings. 


GRE SCH THE FRED GRETSCH MFG. CO., 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 
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The General Music Program 


The Viewpoint of Some Students 
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As PART of the course work in one of our music education classes, “Music 
Education in the Junior High School,” students are required to read articles in 
the current issues of the Music EDUCATORS JOURNAL. When the recent February- 
March issue appeared, the article, “The General Music Program” by Robert W. 
John, greatly stimulated and challenged the students’ thinking. At the suggestion 
of a class member, it was agreed to write a group report which would be a con- 
sensus of opinion of the class regarding the ideas presented by Mr. John. In the 
following days the class was organized into committees which did research and 
reading concerning various ideas and areas presented in the article, then they 
presented their findings to the class so that they could be discussed. The following 
article is a result of this team effort. 

As a teacher of music education, I feel indebted to Mr. John for providing a 
springboard which enabled me to help the students synthesize and solidify their 
conception of the purpose and function of the general music class in the modern 
curriculum. Many times students are considered to be the uninitiated group that 
understand little of the intricacies of their chosen professional field. It is desired 
by this teacher that the impact of thinking students in music education may pro- 
duce many positive results in future organization and planning of general music 
classes. 

—HOWARD G. WHITE, director of music education, School of Music, Eastern 
New Mexico University, Portales. 
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eliminate “the whole” of the musical experience ; there- 
fore, what would be the point, we ask, of having the 
students develop these various skills and techniques if 
they have no place or opportunity to display them? Music 
is a creative art and to be musically creative one must 
actively experience it directly. Performance can also be 
a learning experience. It is agreed that performance in 


FTER DISCUSSING Robert W. John’s article “The Gen- 

eral Music Program” in the February-March 

1961 Music Epucators JoURNAL we would like 
to voice a contrary opinion. Our class agrees that a need 
exists for “basic guide lines in the form of an educational 
philosophy coupled with realistic methods of implement- 
ing this philosophy” in order to construct and improve a 
workable general music program. We admire Mr. John’s 
devotion to his profession and his ability to take a forth- 
right stand. However, we accept his challenge—*To dis- 
and offer some positive 


some music programs has been stressed to the neglect of 
good basic instruction, however, it seems to us on the 
basis of our experience that this is the exception rather 
than the rule. The basic purpose of having music in a 
school curriculum is directed toward the benefits students 
will receive from the study of it. The students are the 
first consideration, not the box office, the director’s repu- 
tation, or the “show.”’ The few situations where the chil- 
dren are “used” to satisfy the ego of the director or the 
whims of the audience can and will be changed. It is the 
fault of the directors and the audience for letting the 
music program degenerate into this state. Although we 
admit that we are idealistic, we do not believe that the 


agree is a precious right of all”’ 
suggestions for the improvement of music training in the 
junior high school. 

Although the author’s primary concern in the article 
is the general music program he prefaces his remarks by 
briefly mentioning other facets of the junior high music 
program which he considers to be vocal and instrumental 
music. He states that he is not convinced that there is a 
place for “specifically designated performing groups.” 
Does not the history of music demonstrate the evolution 
of feasible groups of instruments and voices that func- situation is hopeless. 


tion together musically? And, is not most music litera- 


ture written for these specific instruments in ensemble ? 
It seems rather difficult and unnecessary to change the 
course of music history so radically at this date. 

It appears to the members of this class that, in stress- 
ing the necessary skill and technical development of 
junior high students, Mr. John has overlooked the impor- 
tance of performance. Is not performance a natural out- 
come of good instruction in skills and techniques? To 
simply emphasize skills and mechanics alone seems to 
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Me. Joun believes that “the schools should feel no 
obligation to start a person in either instrumental or vocal 
music after the eighth grade.” Almost every instructor 
known to the members of this class holds that a good 
teacher is obligated to teach any student who wishes to 
learn. This type of thinking by Mr. John seems almost 
as facetious as a doctor, who, after examining a patient 
with cancer, refuses to treat him because the patient did 
not come into his office sooner. We believe that a student 


’ 
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should be started in any phase of music if he has the 
physical and mental abilities to benefit from the study of 
it at any time that he expresses an interest and desire 

to learn 
In selecting music for the general music class Mr. 
John apparently has little regard for program music or 
instead he emphasizes abstract music in the 
curriculum. Making analogies between program music 
and peanut butter, and jazz and comic books, seems to be 
unnecessarily biased. Students in the junior high school 
learn much of what they know about music and gain an 
appreciation for it through the use of verbal symbols. 
Our class members do not agree with Richard Strauss 
when he said: “There is no such thing as abstract music ; 
there is good music and bad music. If it is good, it means 
and then it is programme music.” However 


jaZZ MUSIC, 


something : 
when the musical tastes of junior high school pupils are 
closely considered they seem to be more interested in 
music that tells a story or verbally means something 
than in an abstract string quartet. Few writers define 
“jazz” as Mr. John has: “. . . all forms of light, enter- 
tainment music.” On the contrary, many consider jazz 
as an independent art form which is one of America’s 
great contributions to world music. To include all light 
and entertaining music under this category would be as 
facetious as agreeing with Strauss’s definition of program 
music. The author also states that “the selection of music 
(for the general music class) should be based upon the 
proportion of the types of serious music oe is likely to 
hear for the rest of his life.” One who is fauuiliar with 
Mueller’s studies concerning musical taste would have 
to agree that it is very dynamic in nature and that there 
is little possibility of accurately constructing a list for 
the general music class such as the author suggests. If 
music teachers started with an assessment of musical taste 
such as is found in recent issues of the Journal of Re- 
Music Education, music education might be 
broadened by the use of all types of music. 


search m 


rue seventh grade, Mr. John suggests a subject- 
centered, Spartan-type of approach to music adding that 
“peripheral activities as singing popular songs by rote, 
dancing, or any other type of ‘fun oriented’ activity” is 
completely non-essential. In comparing music to the dis- 
ciplines of mathematics, English, and science, music, to 
Mr. John, becomes an academic subject. In our opinion 
this is only a part of the true nature of music. Singing 
and playing instruments have been a very enjoyable ex- 
perience to us. In fact, that is one of the reasons why 
some of us are music majors. We enjoy participating 
with others and rendering a musical solo performance 
that others enjoy. The enjoyment that we have received 
from music, we feel, is worthwhile enough for us to 
spend the rest of our lives trying to help others gain the 
same type of experience. This approach does not neces- 
sarily neglect the teaching of the technical and skill 
phases of music. We also feel that Mr. John ignores the 
intense social need for security that is evident in junior 
high school students. They often find this security by 
participating in large music groups composed of their 
peers. In this situation they are working with others who 
have much the same problems and, hence, they feel under- 
stood and accepted. Andrews and Leeder have clearly 
demonstrated this point by saying: when you're 
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eleven or twelve or even thirteen or fourteen, it’s very 
important to be a part of a group. Now in music there 
are some fine groups . . . when you get beyond your bari- 
tone horn and forty or fifty other kids are all around 
you, the music begins and . . . you never ever think of 
being afraid. Somehow, hanging on to that horn helps 
... when the world is against you. You can take that horn 
and go into your room and . . . Blow! After a while you're 
not mad at people any more, and . . . they don’t seem to 
be irritated with you.! . 


We pisacree with Mr. John when he says that the 
heart of the eighth grade general music program should 
be intelligent listening to music. Listening is a vital 
activity, yet to be considered the Azart of the program, 
especially when the characteristics of junior high boys 
and girls are taken into consideration, seems very un- 
realistic. The eighth grader usually is not ready to study 
music by quietly listening to it. He is nervous, excitable, 
and needs activity. In fact, we believe that the entire 
junior high music program should be characterized by 
activities allowing the student to participate emotionally, 
mentally, and physically. Music is, and should be fun 
an enjoyable experience. When adult standards of sitting 
passively and enjoying music dre imposed upon a “bundle 
of energy,’ music can become a boring, dull experience 
as it has often been in the past in heavily dominated sub- 
ject-matter music programs. The heart of the music pro- 
gram should consist of interesting activities developed 
around educationally significant and important projects. 

We question whether or not the orchestra should take 
precedence over the band or any other phase of the music 
program. While it is true that there is a greater quantity 
and quality of orchestral literature, this does not make 
it an either/or question, especially when it comes to the 
selection of music groups (which Mr. John does not 
recommend in the first place). Madison and other music 
educators have stated that in order to have a balanced 
music program band, orchestra, and chorus should be 
offered with equal emphasis on each. Again referring to 
the basic aims of education, could one justify emphasiz- 
ing one group at the expense of another? To the mem- 
bers of this class it seems highly unlikely. Where the 
student population is adequate there is a place for band, 
orchestra, and chorus in the music program. 

We disagree with the element of Pestalozzian philoso- 
phy of music education implemented by Lowell Mason 
and recommended by Mr. John of teaching “one thing at 
a time.” It is difficult to understand why this concept 
should be considered the axiom which music education is 
to follow, and the other six principles that Mason recom- 
mended should be completely discarded. It seems to us 
that this is the one principle of Mason that has been 
largely refuted by Gestalt psychology. Instead we suggest 
that the heart of the general music program should be 
an integration and correlation of subject-matter from 
other areas whereby music may be used to teach the child 
a clearer understanding of the world in which he lives. 
If a student is drilled and subjected to only one particular 
facet of a subject without being allowed to gain a con- 
cept of how this facet fits into the “whole” then his inti- 
1Frances M. Andrews and Joseph A. Leeder. Guiding Junior-High 
School Pupils in Music Experiences. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J. 1953. p. 33 
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Percy 
Aldridge 
Grainger 


1882-1961 


The well-known Australian-American composer 
died on February 20, 1961. Here are listed some 
of his works typical of Grainger’s brilliantly 
original compositions and settings of folk music 
which rank him with the most interesting musi- 
cal innovators. 


PIANO SOLO 


CHILDREN’S MARCH—OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY 

COUNTRY GARDENS 
Easy version .50 Especially easy version .50 

HANDEL IN THE STRAND—Clog Dance 

HARVEST HYMN 

THE HUNTER IN HIS CAREER 

THE IMMOVABLE DO 

“THE GUM-SUCKERS” MARCH 

IRISH TUNE FROM COUNTY DERRY 

MOLLY ON THE SHORE—Irish reel ike 

SHEPHERD’S HEY—English Morris Dance tune—Original version 
Easy version 

SPOON RIVER 


YBNBZRBBBe BE 


For a complete listing of Percy Grainger’s many other piano numbers, 
send for the Schirmer Piano Catalog. Address Educational Division. 


SACRED CHORAL MUSIC 


Percy Grainger’s choral music is written for various voices in one copy. Space does not 
allow us to give a complete description. We suggest that choral directors send for sample 
copies of this material. Address Educational Division. 


ALLELUIA PSALLAT—Mixed (8898) .20 
ANGELUS AD VIRGINEM—Mixed (10046) or SSA (10045) 25 
BEATA VISCERA—SSA (8979) .20 
MARIONETTE DOUCE—Mixed (9875) .20 
PUELLARE GREMIUM—Mixed (9874) .20 


SECULAR CHORAL MUSIC 


AUSTRALIAN UP-COUNTRY SONG— Mixed (7374) 

COUNTY DERRY AIR—Mixed (7407) 

HARVEST HYMN-—Unison (8477) 

THE HUNTER IN HIS CAREER—Unison (7628) 

I'M SEVENTEEN COME SUNDAY—Mixed (6098) 

IRISH TUNE FROM COUNTY DERRY—Mixed (7232) 

THE LADS OF WAMPHRAY—Men’s (7132) 

LOVE VERSES FROM “THE SONG OF SOLOMON” — Mixed (7539) 

SHALLOW BROWN—Unison (7168) : 
THERE WAS A PIG WENT OUT TO DiG (or “Christmas Day In the Morning’’?)—SSAA (6535) 
TRIBUTE TO FOSTER—Mixed (7500) 

YE BANKS AND BRAES O’ BONNY DOON— Mixed (8068) 


CHILDREN’S MARCH: OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY 

Full Band 7.00 Extra Cond. Score 1.50 Extra parts, each 
COUNTRY GARDENS 

Full Band 3.50 Extra Cond. Score .75 Extra parts, each. 
COUNTY DERRY AIR 

Full Band 3.50 Extra parts, each 
LINCOLNSHIRE POSY 

Symphonic Band 23.50 Extra Compressed Score 4.50 Extra parts, each 
YE BANKS AND BRAES O’ BONNIE DOON 


Full Band 7.50 Symphonic Band 10.50 Extra Full Score 2.50 
Extra Cond. Score 1.50 Extra parts, each .60 
od 
609 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


100 YEARS In Los Angeles: 700 West 7th Street 
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must be made evident in the music programs across the 
ingiess nation. Music is a part of all students’ lives and they are 
We agree with Mr. John that “it is evident that we have entitled to share in its benefits. The general music pro- 
less unanimity of aims, goals, purposes, and practices in gram is for all the children of all the people. 
the general music class than we have in any other facet In summary, we would like to express our appreciation 
of music education.” In fact, as students we find it is to Mr. John for presenting music educators and students 
most difficult when we read and appraise the literature across the nation with such a thought-provoking com- 
mentary concerning his view of the situation in our 
general music classes. In our opinion Mr. John’s ideas 
are not always concurrent with modern educational con- 
cepts. However, his article has undoubtedly caused many 
of its readers to think as it has us. It is our belief that 
with this, and with other such openly frank articles, edu- 
cators and future educators working in the field of music 
education may be stimulated to advance the current status 
and thinking concerning the general music program. 


mate knowledge of that particuwar aspect may be mean- 


ivailable in the area to arrive at a frame of reference 
which seems to be wholly consistent with modern educa- 
tional thinking. However, we do want “specific recom- 
mendations and suggested direction,” since there is little 
material available which a majority of us can wholly 
vccept, and although our suggestions might be immature 
when compared to those of authorities, we feel that 
through our team effort we might contribute a few sug- 
gestions which might help us gain a starting point for a 
developing conception of the general music program. 


We acre with Mursell that the general music pro- [Editorial Note: As a courtesy to Robert John, the students and 
, he c ae he © trunk E eeiatcl their teacher, Howard G. White, submitted a duplicate manuscript to 
gram must be considered as the tree trunk out Of which Mr. John at the same time they sent the material to the Editorial 
all musical activities grow. To hold this central place the Board of the Music Educators Journal. Mr. John not only advocated 
. publication of the “opposition,” but has accepted the Editorial Board’s 


ignificance of the activities in the general music class invitation to respond in a fail issue.) 





A MESSAGE TO ALL MEMBERS 


About Your Next Journal 


FIRST FALL ISSUE—SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1961 


The official magazine of the Music Educators National Conference will present 
in the first issue of the coming school year, besides a varied array of fine articles 
and other worthwhile content, two features of exceptional significance to all 


MENC members: 


1961-1962 
Calendar of State Music Education Activities 


This annual advance schedule is one of the valuable services afforded by the MENC state- 
division-national plan of organization and administration. The calendar, listing upwards of 
1,000 events, is now in the process of compilation in the headquarters office, with the as- 
sistance of officers of the federated state associations and many others. As usual, the list- 
ings will be by states, with dates and places, names and addresses of officers or chairmen 


in charge. 
MENC 
National and Division Candidates 


In January, 1962, MENC members will vote by mail for national officers to be elected for 
the next national biennium (1962-1964), and for MENC division officers to be elected for 
the next division biennium (1963-1965). All members qualified to vote as of December 
1, 1961, will receive their ballots for the national election and the ballots for their respec- 
tive division elections in ample time to vote before the deadline for balloting. 


The September-October Journal will include a special MENC pre-election section carrying 
complete information for members, with pictures of the forty national and division can- 
didates and professional data about each. 


The slate for the national election is chosen by the national nominating committee. The slates for the elec- 
tions of the six divisions are chosen by the respective division nominating committees. The total of seven 
separate nominating committees were appointed in accordance with provisions of the MENC Constitution 
and Bylaws, by respectively the national and division Boards of Directors. The national and division elec- 
tions are authorized by the national Board of Directors and conducted under the authority of the national 
Board and the respective division Boards. [MENC Constitution Article V, Bylaws Article XIX.] 
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BRASSE 





with Solid 





Nickel Silver Bells 


give you eleven features 


you need for outstanding 


brass sound, performance, 


durability! 


Bells are solid nickel sil- 
ver, an alloy especially 
selected for full projec- 
tion of the partials that 
give your tone an excit- 
ing new richness and 
color. 


Valve pumps are re- 
cessed top and bottom 
to reduce friction 
caused by not pressing 
straight down on valves. 
Provides added protec- 
tion against damage, 
even in case of drop- 
ping. 














3-point bracing between 
valve casing and bell 
and mouthpipe prevents 
damage from squeez- 
ing, and from hard use. 
These Signets are built 
to last! 


SS 


Trombone braces are 
solid nickel silver, not 
hollow, making extra 
counter-weights un- 
necessary. Selmer de- 
signers have balanced 
these new Signets for 
comfortable playing. 





Completely new mouth- 
pieces on trumpet and 
cornet are designed by 
Selmer to match the in- 
struments acoustically. 
Their unusual throat 
design gives better con- 
trol. Satin silver rim 
gives better feel. 


Protective rib on trom- 
bone bow guards 
against damage in case 
of dropping or bumping. 
Selmer built these 
Signets to hold your 
maintenance problems 
to a minimum! 





) 


{ 


} 


Springs at valve tops 
are non-corroding stain- 
less steel, enclosed to 
keep them accurately 
aligned. Valve stems 
are lightweight alumi- 
num, one-third the 
weight of usual brass 
stems, for fast, light 
action. 





Trombone has new 8- 
inch bell and practical 
medium-large bore. 
Sound incorporates ex- 
ceptional blending 
qualities with the edge 
required for solo pas- 
sages. 





Distinctive new 
cases, designed 
for maximum pro- 
tection and to al- 
low ample storage 
space for mutes, 
music, etc. Scuff- 
resistant grained 
vinyl covering has 
Nylon-stitched 
leather bound 
edges. 
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with case 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


Trumpet and cornet 
have a medium bore 
chosen to meet the 
needs of most players. 
It provides a bright, 
clean tone and projects 
beautifully, with resist- 
ance that's right for be- 
ginning or advanced 
players. Bells are 4%’. 





Third valve slide has 
adjustable finger ring. 
Mechanism is precision 
built for fast, quiet ad- 
justment of intonation 
on low note combina- 
tions. 





SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana, Dept. J-61 
In Canada: 113 Davenport Road, Toronto 


Please send at once FREE brochure describing the new 
Signet Special Brasses in detail! 


Name___ 
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Title 








H.R. 4172 and H.R. 4174 


Federal Recognition of the Arts 


HIS IS A SPECIAL CALL to action, if 
T you are favorably inclined toward 

securing Federal recognition of 
the arts, including music. 

Since 1921, the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference has joined with other 
organizations in various efforts to se- 
cure Congressional endorsement and 
support that would officially place our 
country in the cultural realm enjoyed 
by the people of other nations, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, whose govern. 
ments encourage and promote the arts 


and not just by lip service alone. 


Let us be frank about it. Except for 
the depression 1930's, 
during the Works Progress Administra- 
tion's Federal Music and Arts Pro. 
grams, the word “Federal” has rarely 


period in the 


been officially associated with “art” or 
“music” except in House and Senate 


bills that didn’t pass. 


Now we have an opportunity to do 
something. Two bills, introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Congress- 
man Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jer- 
sey, have a chance—at least one of 
them in this present 87th session of 
Congress 


Fruitful hearings held by the House 
Select Subcommittee on Education of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
encourage Mr. Thompson and his co- 
What is most 
needed now is some action from citizens 


supporters of these bills 


* 


of whom there are millions* who be- 


lieve in and have faith in the arts as 
benefactors of human life. The time is 


now Here follows the story 


87TH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION, 
H.R. 4172, IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 
9, 1961. Mr. Thompson of New 
Jersey introduced the following bill, 
which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 


Section ] To provide for the establish 
ment of a Federal Advisory Council on the 
Arts to assist in the growth and develop 
ment of the fine arts in the Nation's Cap 
ital and elsewhere in the United States, 
be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: That the 
Congress hereby finds and declares 


(1) That the growth and flourishing of 
the arts depend upon freedom, imagina 
tion, and individual initiative; (2) that the 
encouragement of creative activity in the 


What You Can Do 


(1) IF YOU BELIEVE that 
there should be Federal recogni- 
tion of the Arts in our country 
as described here, and if you 
and your superintendent or prin- 
cipal approve, invite parents to 
read this page, and, if they feel 
so inclined, to write, wire, or 
telephone their representatives 
and senators urging immediate 
action on H.R. 4172 and H.R. 
4174. Of course, send your own 
personal message. 


(2) When making contact 
with senators, reques: their help 
in securing immediate action on 
the companion measures in the 
Senate sponsored by Senator Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey (Minnesota ) 
and Senator Joseph S. Clark, Jr. 
(Pennsylvania ). 





(3) Call this page to the at- 
tention of colleagues in your 
music faculty, and in the facul- 
ties of the other fine arts; ask 
them to take steps along the 
lines outlined above. 


(4) Send to the MENC office, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., copies of com- 
munications sent to senators and 
representatives by yourself and 
parents of pupils. Many of your 
friends will be interested—your 
school administrators, your min- 
ister, doctor, mayor, merchant, 
colleagues and contacts. 


performance and practice of the arts, and 
of a widespread participation in and ap- 
preciation of the arts, is essential to the 
general welfare and the national interest; 
(3) that as workdays shorten and life ex 
pectancy lengthens, the arts will play an 
evermore important role in the lives of our 
citizens; and (4) that the encouragement 
of the arts, while primarily a matter for 
private and local initiative, is an appro 
priate matter of concern to the United 
Sates Government. 


Section 2. (a) There is hereby estab- 
lished in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts (hereafter in this Act 
referred to as the “Council”). The Coun- 
cil shall be composed of twenty-one mem- 
bers appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
from among private citizens of the United 
States who are widely recognized for their 
knowledge of or experience in, or for their 
profound interest in, one or more of the 
arts, and who collectively will provide an 
appropriate balance of representation 
among the major art fields including music, 
drama, dance, literature, architecture and 
allied arts, painting, sculpture, photog 


raphy, graphic and craft arts, motion pic- 
tures, radio, and television. The President 
is requested in the making of such ap- 
pointments to give consideration to such 
recommendations as may from time to time 
be submitted to him by leading national 
organizations in these fields. 


Section 3 of the bill (H.R. 4172) 
prescribes the purposes and functions 
of the Advisory Council on the Arts: 

Recommend ways to maintain 
and increase the cultural resources of 
the United States . . . propose methods 
to encourage private initiative in the 
arts . . . cooperate with local, State, 
and Federal departments and agencies 
to foster artistic and cultural endeavors 
and the use of the arts both nationally 
and internationally in the best interests 
of our country . strive to stimulate 
greater appreciation of the arts by our 
citizens 

Provision is made to “obtain the ad- 
vice of any interested and qualified 
persons and organizations . . . in mak- 


” 


ing studies ... 

[This portion of the bill, H.R. 4172, makes 
provision for the choice, eligibility, tenure, 
compensation, and other aspects pertaining 
to membership in the proposed Federal 
Advisory Council on the Arts. Also pro- 
vided for are matters pertaining to such 
items as administrative and executive man- 
agement, clerical requirements, methods of 
financing, number of meetings (“no less 
often than twice in each calendar year.”) 
Also provided for are overlapping terms of 
members through a graded scale of terms 
for first appointees so that seven of the 
twenty-one members of the Council will b: 
replaced every two years. 

The entire project will have Federal 
status under the authority and supervision 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, who is a member of the Cabinet 
of the President of the United States of 
America. The Advisory Council on the 
Arts will have an executive secretary and 
staff, provided for “within the limits of 
appropriations available therefor . . . (for) 
necessary secretarial, clerical, and othc: 
staff assistance for the Council, its execu 
tive secretary, and its special committees.” 


87TH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION, 

H.R. 4174, IN THE HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 

9, 1961. Mr. Frank Thompson of 

New Jersey introduced the follow- 

ing bill: 

Because of time and space limitations 
only limited reference is made her 
to this bill, which informed music edu 
cators regard as basically related 
significance to H.R. 4172 deseril 


above. 


Music Educators Jo: 





The relationship in importance to 
those of us who have labored for Fed- 
eral recognition of the purpose and op- 
erating plan of the proposed act can be 
supported by all interested citizens. 


Complete copies of the bill (H.R. 
4174) and its close relative (H.R. 
4172) can be secured in any quantity 
from the MENC headquarters office. 


Here follow essential excerpts from 
H.R. 4174: 


“A bill to establish a program of grants 
to States for the development of programs 
and projects in the arts, to assist in the 
growth of the fine arts in the Nation’s 
Capital, and for other purposes. Be it en- 
acted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled: 

“This Act may be cited as the ‘National 
Cultural-Development Act’. . . to assist the 
several States to inventory their existing 
programs in the major art fields, including 
music, drama, dance, literature, architec- 
ture and allied arts, painting, sculpture, 
photography, graphic and craft arts, mo- 
tion pictures, radio and television, to sur- 
vey the need for additional programs in 
the major art fields, and to develop pro 
grams and projects for public and other 
nonprofit activities . . . as well, in con- 
junction with existing programs and facili- 
ties assist in developing adequate pro- 
grams, facilities, and services in the arts 
to all their people; to assist in the con- 
struction of public and other nonprofit 
centers for the performance, demonstra- 
tion, teaching, or exhibition of the arts; 
to assist the several States to protect and 
preserve sites, buildings, or objects of na- 
tional or local historical, architectural, or 
artistic significance; to assist the several 
States in developing projects and programs 
designed to supply leadership, training, 
and experience in the art fields, and 
conduct research, experiments, and demon- 
strations ...” 


For H.R. 4174, a first authorization 
of $5.200.000 is asked for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1961, and for 
each subsequent fiscal year. 


Many readers will feel that both 
House bills (4172 and 4174) should be 


enacted pronto—along with the Senate 


- THE HAVE NOTS AND THE CARE NOTS - 


THE VAST SEA OF PUBLIC INDIFFERENCE 


Cartoon contributed by Joseph f 
DeVitt, president of the Rochester, 
New York, Musicians Association 
Local No. 66 A. F. o} 


companion bills espoused by Senators 
Huraphrey and Clark. 

“We are all supporting the govern- 
ment of our beloved country. We love 
it so much, we must confess to a bit 
of heartache when some of our leaders 
need to work so hard to convince 
their colleagues that there is more than 
just shooting our adversaries involved 
in making the nation we want to pre- 
serve for our children a happy and 
contented one.”. This is the statement 


of one appreciative citizen. 
> 


A CRITIC'S COMMENTS 


[From Richard L. Coe’s “One on the 
Aisle” column in The Washington Post, 
May 16, 1961.) 


“The House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee Room was not jammed yesterday 
morning, though a dozen speakers repre- 
sented millions of citizens. 

“Under discussion were the several bills 
now before Congress relative to the arts, 
most notably Rep. Frank Thompson’s H.R. 
1172 and H.R. 4174. The first provides for 


a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts and 
the second would establish a program of 
grants to the States, which would have to 
provide both sums and approved basic 
plans for the performing arts to obtain 
matching Federal funds. 

“What impressed an almost annual visitor 
to such hearings as this was the general 
acceptance ‘that Federal activity in this 
area is vitally needed. A decade ago this 
would not have been conceded; now the 
question is to find the best means to fill 
an alarming void. Held by the Select Sub- 
committee on Education, the printed rec- 
ord will tell the full Education and Labor 
Committee that major public and private 
groups favor such action. You will be hear- 
ing more about this. Congressman Thomp- 
son’s persistence in this field once made 
him a lonely man. Now a passel of politicos 
are with him on both sides of the Hill. 

“Among the morning’s speakers were 
Peggy (“Bitter Sweet”"—‘Mama”) Wood, 
president of the American National Thea- 
ter and Academy; Eddie Weston, of Actors’ 
Equity; Herman Kenin, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians; Dick 
Moore, of the National Council of the Arts 
and Government; Sallie Butler, of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Mrs. Jouett Shouse, of the National Cul- 
tural Center; Thomas Gorton, of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music; 
Marie Hurley, of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs; Clifford Buttelman, of the 
Music Educators National Conference of 
the National Education Association; Ralph 
Beelke, secretary of the National Art Edu- 
cation Association; Howard F. Berg, of 
the American Guild of Variety Artists, and 
Patrick Hayes, Washington impressario.” 


FOOTNOTE TO “CULTURAL ARTS 
PLATFORM” BELOW 


Mobilizing Public Support for the Arts. In 
1932 and 1933, when the Great Depression was 
reatening all aspects of American ed ication, social 
and economy, schools and comm inities, entire 
states and regions were coping with problems which 
made it seem appropriate to a great many citizens 
» eliminate all tax expenses except for the require 
for food lothing, shelter efense. ... At 
crucial time, leading organizations throughout the 
United States rallied to the call of a committee 
wganized by the Music Educators National Confer 
ence under the chairmanship of the late Osbourne 
McConathy The gist of the story is told by this 
xcerpt frov the ‘Cultural Arts Platform for the 
United States of America."” Over five hundred in 
portant national organizations of the United States 
responded to the call of Mr. McConathy’s committee 
The statement as printed here was officially adopt 
over 100 organizations. For the 

committee, refer to MEN( 
309 The report includes 

wrganizations which subser 


below 





A CULTURAL ARTS PLATFORM FOR THE U.S.A. 
Adopted or endorsed over 30 years ago by over 100 organizations. See note at right above 
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On the Teaching of Conducting 


widet 


LER! SEEMS to Ti a 
spread today in the mechanics 
aching conducting in colleges 

ind universities than in almost any 
hase of music instruction. On 

face, there seem to be two 

reasons for this. First, although con 
ducting has a long and respectable 
uncestry, it is only in our day—the 
century—that the science 


ventiet! 


nducting, as distinguished from 


irt of conducting, has come into 
own. Second, the vast music in 
uction program in the publi 
ools (during the past forty years 
especially ) has provided a huge lab 
oratory for the development and 


testing of teaching methods in those 


of music which have been 


that curriculum: singing, in 
ntal classes, orchestra, band, 
classes in music apprecia 

and to some extent theory. This 
iboratory served to define the 
problems an act as a testing 
ound for the solutions. In this way, 
hodolog us improved both in 


these subjects and 


the future teach 


conducting has not 

yf this program in the 

any but extremely rare in 

Consequently, with the at 

centered elsewhere, this 

instruction has lagged be- 

ubject for study, con 

yet assumed the im 

ist have in the future 

move ahead from our 
positior 
Nikiscl 


he musical 


(1855-1922) dem 
results possi 
a perfected manual tec! 
ind their consequent ease of 

when the baton technique 


‘ 


idequate) the science of 


conducting as we under- 
it today was a nebulous thing 
phenomenal (and now legend- 
control this conductor had over 
lavers was not entirely one of 
onal magnetism. He thoroughly 
The author is associate professor of 


music education at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor.] 


ELIZABETH A. H. GREEN 


understood the technique of the stick 
and perfected it to such a degree 
that he could rely upon it inevitably 
to produce the desiréd results. This 
revelation of the psychological im- 
pact on the players of correct ges- 
tures (correct sign language, cou- 
pled with the nearly simultaneous 
existence of such giants of the baton 
as Felix Mottl (1856-1911) and 
Wilhelm Furtwangler (1886-1954) 
gave the initial impetus to the pres- 
ent-day development of the science 
of conducting as distinct from the 
art of conducting. These conductors 
each had analytical minds and were 
great teachers of their art 


It Was FALLEN to my lot, during 
the past eight or ten years, to give 
the proficiency tests in conducting 
for all students entering the music 
education program at the University 
of Michigan either on the graduate 
level or with advanced standing in 
undergraduate work. This in itself 
has provided a field for research of 
a sort, in that over a period of years 
students have come from all types 
of colleges and universities, and we 
have been able to get an over-view 
f the vast divergence in the teach 
ing mores of this most important 
subject 

We have found everything from 
superb baton technique and intelli 
gent knowledge of what is being 
done with the hands, down to a 
complete lack of anything as prac 
tical as, for example, the direction 
of the second beat in time-beating in 
three 

We have found the 
types of programming of the sub- 


following 
ject 

(1). Classes where conducting is 
included as a minor part of the work 
in another subject such as “Vocal 
lechniques,” “Instrumental Meth- 
ods,” “Materials,” and so on. The 
result of this type of instruction is 
a bare theoretical knowledge of the 
most common forms of time-beating 
(twos, threes, fours, and sixes) with 
very little manual dexterity, if any, 


in the actual execution of these 
beats. 

(2). Classes where the emphasis 
is almost entirely placed upon score- 
reading at the piano. Again the lack 
of manual dexterity in the perform- 
ance of the conductorial gestures is 
sad. 

(3). Classes where the gestures 
for time-beating had been well 
drilled, but where the students had 
had no contact with the conducting 
of a live group of players. Their 
only contact with the sound of music 
was via the record player. While 
conducting recordings has a certain 
value in teaching the young con- 
ductor to “follow” (which he has 
to do when accompanying a soloist), 
it does not teach him to lead, which 
is his primary ratson d’étre. 

(4). Classes where technique has 
been well drilled, where modern 
texts have been used, and the stu- 
dents have been enabled to perform 
with excellence. But, believe it or 
not, the conducting experience was 
confined to short excerpts from the 
texts. The student found himself 
pt orly equipped when confronted 
with the need to continue the con- 
ducting process for more than a few 
measures at a time. 

(5). Classes where 
choruses, and bands were formed 
from the membership of the group, 
students conducted each 


orchestras, 


and the 
other in the assigned materials. Ade- 
quate attention was paid to the build- 
ing of a real technique which ‘vas 
clearly readable by the performers 
and which produced musical results 
without lengthy word-of-mouth in- 
structions. Full scores were used in 
a practical and functional manner 
and, when the conducting experience 
was distributed equally among the 
members of the group, this type of 
set-up generally produced the best 
results. In a very few cases stu- 
dents of such classes complained 
that they “played all the time and 
got little more than the theoretical 
side of the work.” Apparently, 


Continued on page 55 
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[bine b: ass ANC alto’ .< lariners + 
is aN 
roduce. the most have since been widely imitated. ; 
to and bass clari- © Consider these outstanding features found in alk 
fenadilla wood is Leblanc alto and bass clarinets: special Bb mecha- 
arinets are the nism, famous “Jump Keys” side trill key design, 
se instruments virgin nickel-silver, compression-forged keys, 
hanism, with a ‘balanced key suspension, harmonic speaker aper- 
alanced, permitting a ture, anchored posts, full plateau system and gold- 
action. Swelling of plated springs. 
key pad does not But aS important as is mechanical dependability: 
2 register meeha- the most important factor will always. be—‘‘How 
nection keys to line does it play?” It is in the artistic conception of 
. | { Leblanc instruments and in fheir ‘ntusicality” that ; 
a the autoniatic true quality shows clearly—a ¢tandard by which all 
clarinets—the har- others are judged. The beauty of tone and rich’ so- . 
ie. first bass clarinet mnority of the Leblanc is without equal. No other alto 
froma single vent and bass elarinets are so artistically conceived —so 
Mates of which init effective: 
; } fae 


BB contrabass and Eb contga-alro 


SW unigue er ea ( LARINE 1S 


ved neckpipe which : 
tion higher and closer Th instruments are world famaus for their deep resonance 


® and rich tonal quality. @n@pthrilling-tonal quality, for their ease and facility of per- ! 
esent- popularity of the fo@Mance, unmatched responsiveness and emission, amazingly 
ae vt u rm intonation, and.for their superb construction. They 
. Brings new an - are made of meta/ rather than of wood, as in instruments of 
; alanced clarinet this size, the unavoidable contraction and expansion of wood 
fourth lower Se * makes metal the légical and superior choice. Thus” ‘Leblanc 
the Eb alto clarinet. @COusticians and enginegrs have selected metal for its ‘more 

. on, consistent, stable and durable qualities. Other well-known ~ 
Leblanc features characteristic of these fine instruments are: 
compression-forged, nickel-silver keys; balanced suspension 
. design; precision A-440 tuning; gold-plated springs; and com- 
fortable —- -reach finger yositions. 


stical sstructire of the MODEL 350 . . Eb CONTRA-ALTO. The only metal contra-alto 
= to i} first clarinet manufactured. A ricH voiced and extremely beautiful 
, 10 Fah 1S iS addition tothe concert band as a solo and ensemble instru- 
ys the easiest ment, Extended range to low C. Tha only contra-alto capable 
ghts in dynamic volume of sounding the low fundanientals in the common key$ of Eby 
sono Ne . tich resonance of and F. f the only contra-alto that is easy to play in tuhe and 


e. Never before has any 
jer of the Model 500! ss a macnanism ~~ will stay in regulation. 


Ssaty great Misthument MODEL 340... Bb CONTRABASS. Leblanc is the only manu- 
nets. Extended range facturer who creates a Bb contrabass clarinet. Range to low 
D (the concert great C)—the true bass of the clarinet family. 


: ii tedutde and widely uséd "a dle ee : 
rear. Range’ to lomo. MODEL 345... Bb CONTRABASS. Extended Range to low C. 
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of all Leblan« 


HARMONY. CLARINETS. | ee 


The ease with which Leblanc Harmony Clarinets 
may be played is not a mere accident of design. 
Their big beautiful resonant-tone, their precise * 
intonation, their positive controlled sensitivity 
for even the average player, are the results of the 
most careful acoustical calculations and 
consummate craftsmanship. : 
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©4Nobler harmony clarinets } 

a } 
~The emission: intonation and technical, quality of 
Noblet Harmony Clarinets are your assusance of 
| their musical and ‘acoustical superiority, even over 
“tall competitive clarinets in the “artist” price range. 
~. The deep, rich tonal sonority ofthe Noblet bass and 
+ ale clarinets has made them the most popular 
a y-priced harmony clarinets on the market 
& +. today. Both feature the materials, mechanical con- 
~ struction and workmanship one woWd expect to find 
% 3. 439n on the most expensive bass and alto clarinets. 
4 are the answer to schaols and individuals who 
wish to have truly fine’ professional bass or alto 
- clarinets at moderate cost. The single automatic 
_ register key mechanism eliminates all cumbersome 
fegister liitkage to either the neck or lower joint. 
fet These fine instruments assure greater volume con- 
’- trasts, and presenta perfectly balanced scale and 
a -intonatidh throughout the entire-range. Among the 
_ outstanding features are: adjustable neckpipe: leak- 
+ broat neck receiver; harmonic speaker aperture; 
dred posts; power- -forged nickel-silver keys; 


; full-plateau system; range to low’ Eb; 
cis on A-440 tuning. . 

odel 60... Eb Alto 

Wodel 55... Bb Bass Bee i 


M. mandy ‘RESO-TONE” HARMONY | 
| clarinets a 


SS I ‘the best-values in student bass and alto 
eee rinets ever présented! They are ideal for students 
‘ will help the entire clarinet section 
the school . The Normandy “Reso-Tone” 
s and alto” nets have excellent tone quality. 
-powered fortissimos and deli- 
are easy to achieve. Emission is 
fe. The body is injection molded 
-extruded), the most durable 
for this purpose. They will stay 
ulation far better than any competitive bass 
> clarinet, for they are built to withstand the: 
of student use. The power-forged, nickel-silver 
re the strongest. ‘made. Separate post mount- 
for the upper stack key mechanism, the Eb-Ab 
y, the F/C key, the A and Ab throat keys and the 
ide trill. fo 
Additional features are: single automatic register 
“mechanism; conical ‘shaped pad cups; stack 
djustment screws; locked center joint (one-piec 
2); “Jump Key" side trill key design; and harmoni: 
ure key (half-hole speaker key). Register key link- 
> either the neck or lower joint is eliminated: 
ge is to low Ed and tuning is at precision A-440. 
he Normandy Models 66 and 65 are proudly pre- 
1 as mechanically, acoustically, musically and 
ally far better than any bass or alto clarinets 
duced in this low price range. They simply 
e matched | 
66...Bb Bass 
65... Eb Atto 
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where the complaint was valid, very 
little had been done to help each 
student acquire what he lacked. 
However, this criticism came from a 
very small minority. 


Fro the foregoing classifications 


we draw the conclusion that method- 
ology and programming in the teach- 
ing of conducting might well be the 
next project to which our various 
national music associations might 
turn their attention and support for 
research and improvement. A course 
in the teaching of conducting might 
not be a bad addition to the college 
curriculum on the graduate level. 

After all, conducting in some 
form is the pivot point for all group 
work in music, whether the leader 
be a conscientious but little-skilied 
classroom teacher in charge of his 
own music work, or a band, orches- 
tra, or chorus director whose re- 
hearsal schedule fills much of the 
day. Whenever two or more per- 
form together someone has to pro- 
vide the leadership. Any ensemble 
is guided either by one of its per- 
formers or by the man up front with 
the baton. Even a group of young 
sters, beginning the study of instru- 
ments, must be “conducted” as each 
exercise is played. 

Obviously, the act of conductin« 
is one of the most constantly uscd 
techniques of the school music in- 
structor. It should therefore be 
given an adequate amount of serious 
attention in the pre-teaching cur 
riculum 


N OW LET 


on the present-d: 
the scientific aspect of our subject. 
What is this great modern trend 
which is showing itself ? 

First, it is a recognition of the 


s turn our spotlight 
y developments in 


fact that there is a genuine, teachable 
and learnable technique of the stick 
just as there is a technique of the 
piano, the violin, or any other “in- 
strument.” The baton is an instru- 
ment, the technical instrument of 
the conductor—and probably the 
most dangerous instrument in the 
entire ensemble. How often we have 
seen school conductors stop in re- 
hearsal and scold a group for play- 
ing or singing unwanted effects 
when the baton in its uncontrolled 
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swinging had just finished indicating 
those very effects! 

The human response to gesture is 
a psychological one. Sign language 
is a potent force. (Watch the traf- 
fic policeman!) The sign language 
of the baton is the most refined lan- 
guage of its kind and should be 
mastered as such. When the gesture 
is correct, the group can understand 
it and respond correctly to it. In 
other words, the psychology of ges- 
ture, if we may coin a phrase, is 
assuming a place in the sun. The old- 
fashioned, nineteenth century teach- 
er who says, “You can teach all 
there is to baton technique in about 
twenty minutes,” is fast disappear- 
ing from the picture. 

Any skilled teacher of the subject, 
who has watched his students de- 
velop from a degree of clumsy, 
somewhat inhibited handling of the 
stick to one of skilled ability in call- 
ing forth from the group whatever 
is desired, knows that conducting, 
like any other activity requiring 
muscular skill, is a matter funda- 
mentally of understanding what 
good technique is, of knowing how 
to acquire it, and then of correct 
practice and plenty of it. It is quite 
a commentary on our general edu- 
cational policy that in many places 
more time is spent teaching young- 
sters to twirl a baton than was spent 
on their directors in teaching them 
to conduct with the other type of 
stick ! 

\ skilled teacher further knows 
that unless his students understand 
the clean-cut features of the various 
expressive gestures—the 
which 


types of 


similarities and differences 
call forth varying responses from 


the group—they will not be able to 


utilize fully the modern science of 
conducting. Such a teacher realizes 


WHAT EDITORIAL BOARD mem- 
bers thought of this article: 


“ .. This subject is one which 
needs constant reminders in the 
form of special articles.” 


“ . , although this deals pri- 
marily with a teacher training 
problem (admittedly one of ours) 
it may also cause present school 
conductors to examine their own 
techniques, possibl: even give 
some thought to improvement.” 

“... a fine article that may stir 
people to comment, both pro and 
con.” 

“ .. From time to time we need 
to focus attention on our con- 
ducting to see if it is really as 
expressive as we think it is.” 


that, in addition to the manual tech- 
nique and thorough knowledge of 
the score, the young conductor must 
develop the “impulse of will’ if he 
is to mature into a real leader. This 
impulse of will cannot develop with- 
out actual practice in the leading of 
a group of live musicians. 

In conducting, as in any other 
field of artistic achievement, the 
finest performance is based on a 
solid technical foundation. Modern 
conducting owes much to the work 
of Nicolai Malko, famous European 
conductor and teacher of conducting 
who is currently the conductor of 
the Sydney, Australia, Symphony. 
His book, The Conductor and His 
Baton (English translation : Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, Wilhelm Hansen 
Company, 1950), was the first truly 
comprehensive treatise on the tech- 
nique of the subject ; a treatise which 
puts into the hands of the teacher of 
conducting the pedagogical methods 
for training his students in the 
technique of the great conductors. 
This book was the beginning of the 
dissemination of knowledge relative 
to modern conducting technique. 

Max Rudolf’s Grammar of Con- 
ducting appeared the same year here 
in the United States (G. Schirmer, 
1950). This book has had wide 
adoption as a textbook in orchestral 
conducting. 

The student who has been ex- 
posed to the modern approach in the 
building of a genuine technique of 
conducting stands out among his 
peers. He has something in his 
hands which speaks in an alive man- 
ner to the group. He has a practical, 
scientific knowledge of what his 
technical means are and of how he 
has acquired his skill. When he adds 
to this foundation a_ thorough 
knowledge of the great traditions of 
score study which are our heritage, 
he begins to arrive at some concept 
of the true breadth of the conduc- 
tor’s art. 

As teachers we now have the 
means to turn out, in mass, a far 
finer product in this phase of the 
educational endeavor. 

Here is a short list of the funda- 
mentals of the technique of modern 
conducting : 

The ability to perform readable 
beats in all types of time-beating 
patterns. (When the vertical re- 
bound, after the down beat, one, 
rises too high, the time-beating is 
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largely unreadable. The pattern does 
not emerge. ) 

The ability to vary the contours 
of the time-beating gestures in such 
a way as to describe better the must- 
cal aspects of the written notes with- 
out upsetting the readability of the 
gestures 

The ability to 
(to combine two or more time-beat 
ing gestures into one longer gesture 
»f equal time-duration) so that con- 


“meld” gestures 


ducting in proper phrasing can be 
used instead of time-beating when 


desire d 


A genuine independence of the 
left hand. It should not constantly 
reiterate what the right hand has 
said. 

Ability to control clearly any en- 
trance for the players and to indi- 
cate smoothly all changes of tempo, 
taking the orchestra along with the 
conductor. 

Skill in baton and left hand in 
showing the distinction between 
legato, staccato, tenuto renditions; 
and the ability to show tutti rests 
with their attendant passivity. 

A thorough and secure knowledge 


The Young Composers Project 


1961-1962 


YiIxTEEN YOUNG composEeRS have been 
s awarded fellowships to write music 
for the ensembles of sixteen high school 
systems during the academic year of 1961- 
1962. The awards are the third in a five 
year project of the Ford Foundation. The 
omposers, whose ages range trom twenty- 
two to thirty 
performance by the orchestras, choruses, 


five, will compose music for 


bands, and other musical organizations of 


: ‘eae 
the school 


systems with which each is 
associated They will have no tea hing 
Individual stipends are 
$5,000.00 plus dependency allowances, and 
1 funds Each school system 


some travel 
a grant of $650.00 to help 


responsibilitic s 


will receive 
meet expenses connected with the project, 
such as the preparation of parts for per- 
ormance 

An innovation in this year’s awards will 
be the sharing of financing. Five school 
ystems will contribute up to half of the 
stipends and expenses of the composers 
in their areas These include the school 
Elkhart, Indiana; Evanston, 
Illinois; Greensboro, North Carolina; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and Winfield, 


systems 


Kansa Contributions by school systems 
vill become a permanent feature of the 


progran 


[The National Music Council is asso- 
ciated with the Ford Foundation in ad- 
ministering this project. Norman Dello 
Joio is chairman of the committee which 
selects the composers and the school sys- 
tems. Members of the committee for the 
selection of composers are: Howard Han- 
son, Eastman School of Music; Vittorio 
Giannini, Juilliard School of Music; Peter 
Mennin, Peabody Conservatory; Bern- 
hard Heiden, Indiana University; Leon 
Kirchner, Mills College; and Max Ru- 
dolf, Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 


Members of the committee for the 
choice of school systems are: Vanett 
Lawler, Music Educators National Con- 
ference; Wiley Housewright, Florida 
State University; Ralph Rush, University 
of Southern California; James Neilson, 
Oklahoma City University; Helen Hos- 
mer, State University College of Edu- 
cation, Potsdam, New York; George 
Howerton, Northwestern University; 
Stanley Chapple, University of Washing- 
ton; and Robert Bernard Fitzgerald, 
University of Kentucky. 

The composers listed here were chosen 
for the coming school year from 86 appli- 
cants for the awards. 


FORD FOUNDATION YOUNG COMPOSERS PROJECT ASSIGNMENTS 
1961-1962 ACADEMIC YEAR 


School System 
Denver, Colo Thomas 
Elkhart, Ind.*** 
Evanston, Ill.** 
Greensboro, N.C.** 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y 
Louisville, Ky 

I ubbock, Texas 


Oklahoma City, Okla 
Philadelphia, Pa.** 
Salem, Ore 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sarasota County, Fla G 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Winfield, Kan.** 


*Second grant 


Ronald 


Composer 


Lewis M 
John Chorbajian 

lohn Barnes Chance* 
Lombardo 


Miller 


Robert M 
Nelson Keves 

Ramon Zupko 
Milwaukee, Wis D. Donald Cervone* 
Nashville, Tenn Conrad S. Susa 

Karl Korte 

Wilson William Coker* 
Lawrence 
Joseph Penna 
David Tcimpidis 
Robert Muczynski* 
oPresti* 


Home Address 
New York, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Greensboro, N.C. 
lowa City, Iowa 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
New York, N.Y. 
Missoula, Mont. 
New York, N.Y. 
Troy, N.Y. 
3roomall, Pa 
New York, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
West Islip, N.Y. 
Chicago, Il. 
Winfield, Kan. 


Briccetti 


W iddoes 


**School system participating for a second year 
***School system participating for a third year 
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of the mechanics of handling any 
fermata (there are many varieties, 
each requiring special “tricks” ). 

Ability to beat clearly and easily 
the modern “lopsided beats, where 
one beat is longer in duration than 
another, as in a fast five-four con- 
ducted in two. 

A thorough understanding of the 
theory underlying the creation of 
new gestures to handle new and 
original aspects of the present-day 
musical compositions. Created ges- 
tures should, by their logical shape, 
not only sufficiently describe the 
music, but should actually carry the 
performers through the rhythmic 
difficulties in an adequate manner. 

When our American teaching of 
conducting raises its sights to a 
proper level there is no reason why, 
with our vast educational opportuni- 
ties in music, we should find it so 
often necessary to import conductors 
from Europe to direct major sym- 
phonies. Before we can arrive at a 
state of autonomous efficiency, we 
shall have to have a foundation 
created which will hire a full-time 
orchestra of experienced, profes- 
sional orchestra players so that 
young conductors of better than 
average ability can be properly 
trained.* 

The conducting students at the 
Moscow Conservatory conduct the 
orchestra of the Bolshoi Theater. 
Their score-study includes several 
hours each week of assigned re- 
hearsal practice-time with two-piano 
teams who perform the entire score. 
Quoting Professor Ginsberg, head 
of the conducting department there, 
“Student orchestras should be 
trained by fine professional conduc- 
tors who can really teach them—not 
by students. And conducting stu- 
dents should have a professional 
orchestra to work with, an orches- 
tra which will play exactly what the 
young conductors show with their 
hands.” 


*(Editorial Note: The Ford Foundation 
r tly ed a grant of $397,500 
to the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, Maryland, fer a development 
and demonstration program to aid prom- 
ising American conductors. For three 
years, six conductors a year will undergo 
an intensive three-month program. An 
orchestra composed of members of the 
Baltimore Orchestra and of advanced 
students from the Conservatory will be 
available to the participants. Selected 
conductors will direct major orchestras 
in the season following their participa- 
tion in the Conservatery program. Peter 
Mennin, director of e Conservatory 
will be in charge of the program; Alfred 
Wallenstein, former conductor of the 
Los Angeles Orchestra, will be its artistic 
director.) 
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ALL REYNOLDS 


With the recent purchase of eight Reynolds Double French Horns the entire Brass 
Section (above) of the famous Purdue Symphonic Band is now equipped with Reynolds 
instruments. The selection of Reynolds Brass was made after careful tests by Director 
of University Bands, Al G. Wright and his brass staff. According to Mr. Wright, 
“The high quality and difficulty of the musical literature performed by the Purdue 
Symphonic Band demands that we obtain only the finest instruments for use in this 
organization. We find that a richer sonority and a finer ensemble balance is obtained 


by employing matched sets of brass instruments.” 


PRODUCTS OF 
RICHARDS MUSIC CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Reynolds, Martin and Blessing Band and Orchestra Instruments 


Exclusive Distributors of Roth Violins, Pancordion and Crucianelli' Accordions 


Elkhart, Indiana 
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THROUGH 


The Califone MASTER 75-TA Tape Recorder makes superior master 
tapes, permits group listening on headphones for up to 10 
students, through speaker for audiences to 500 persons; also serves 
as a P.A. system. Special Tape Counter instantly locates any 
desired portion of a recording. School net: $349.50. 


The Califone Listening Corner (12VJ8-9) is a portable transcription 

player with multiple outlets for 8 sets of earphones, usable independently 
of the loudspeaker. A microphone input enables the Listening Corner 

also to function as a P.A. system. School net: $152.00. CUEMASTER, for 
instant groove selection on any record — $12.50 extra. 


Write Dept. MEJ-67 for full particulars on these 
and other Califone instruments priced from $54.95. 


Re eee 


eer) Ca | ifo NC corroration / 5922 Bowcroft Street, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


* FOREMOST MANUFACTURER OF SELECTIVE AUD/O-VISUAL PRODUCTS FOR EDUCATION 





Source for contest and festival 
M U S ; a a | S TS material; graded as to difficulty 


and related to levels in schools. 


New listings include small vocal 
groups, harp, organ and recorder 


INSTRUMENTAL solos. 


- Prepared by the 
VOCAL SOLOS National 


Interscholastic Music Activities 
INSTRUMENTAL Co shé 
ont of the 
VOCAL ENSEMBLES Music Educators National Conference 


Arthur G. Harrell, Chairman 
NIMAC Music Selection Committee 


1967 
Order from 


151 pages $2.00 Music Eoucators Nationa, ConFereNce 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Technical Media in the Academy of Music 
and the Creative Arts 


IU VAUNROULLDOALAAGRETA 


WHILE THE STUDY of technical media—radio, television, and recordings— 
is not offered in Germany on anything like the same scale as classical artistic study, 
the need has been filled in the Artistic Educational Center in Remscheid, 
Germany, where I am in charge of the technical studio. A generous experimental 
field has been opened up, but it is still not permissible to teach artistic-technical 
integration at a professional level. Thus, my contribution points to a contro- 
versial topic of higher school policy within the German-speaking area. 

This article is not intended, however, to report conditions prevailing in my 
country. I prefer to present a concept which shows how we in Germany would 
like to see academic practice and teaching of technical media. 


UUULAMGASSOOTL SER NAN ALAN 


RT AND TECHNIQUES are not 
hostile brothers, about whom 
one can pretend to know 

which is Cain and which is Abel. 
Indeed, the word “technical’’ has 
much more the meaning of “pertain- 
ing to art” in the Greek origin, in 
relation to the art of the engineer 
in experimenting, inventing, and 
preparing. Following from this, 
then, technical media are those 
means used to link the studio and 
the home—radio, television, ard re- 
cordings—and to connect the inner 
idea with its expressed form—the 
filmstrip and the tape. 

Technical media are many-sided. 
For example, when the pianist makes 
checking recordings, the tape re- 
corder serves as an aid. The artist 
can review his work with critical 
objectivity, just as a painter does 
when he steps back from his canvas. 
If technical apparatus becomes a 
crippling burden for an artist, he 
either does not understand the tech- 
nical processes or has not been 
taught to express himself on the 
new instrument—or at least to make 
use of its techniques as an aid. 

Technical media also have a mate- 
rial nature when filmstrips and tapes 
in their recording, cutting, and as- 
sembling serve towards the realiza- 

{The author is a well-known German 


music educator who has visited this country 
and attended meetings of the MENC.] 
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tion of artistic intentions. The mak- 
ing of a filmstrip and the carving 
of a piece of wood are formative 
processes of the same nature but on 
different materials for the realiza- 
tion of an imaginative idea. 


Tue epucator evaluates techni- 
cal media and aids according to the 
amount of free play retained by the 
individual who uses them to develop 
his own initiative. Teaching remains 
fruitless indeed if not accompanied 
by examples and standards and con- 
taining questions and answers. In 
the intensity scale for technical 
media which results from this fact, 
the lowest place is occupied by radio 
and television. The lack of connec- 
tion between transmitters and receiv- 
ers is illustrated by the incapacity 
of the viewers and the listeners to 
assimilate the transmitted occurrence 
even slightly. The thin trickle of 
listeners’ and viewers’ letters is the 
only means of registering response. 

Only the microphone and camera 
afford ample individual initiative. 
The synthetic eye and ear of tech- 
niques not only broaden and sharpen 
senses but demand imagination and 
formative power. The forming of 
picture and sound offers an intensive 
possibility for achieving feeling with 
techniques. 

The artist views the matter from 





a different standpoint. His first ques- 
tion runs: What advances do tech- 
nical media make in comparison to 
previous methods? What new tech- 
niques have done for the dissemina- 
tion of music, dancing, and drama 
can be answered by a glance at his- 
tory. Visual aids for noting music 
constitute a long chain of ancestry 
from neumatic notation through 
mensural notation to printed musical 
notes. Although present. notation 
takes the form of generalized indica- 
tion, we might well envisage the fine 
samples of interpretation as having 
been possible for the first time 
through the noting down of an ever 
more complicated text, for interpre- 
tation treats of the text. Dancing, 
for instance, has not produced a 
system of notation which can be 
compared with that of music for 
accuracy. The fixation of language 
is indeed very precise, but language, 
apart from stage directions for the 
producing of plays, conveys only 
sparse hints of an interpretation. 
Microphone, camera, and tape re- 
corder have had a revolutionizing 
effect, for they have for the first 
time made possible a record of 
music, dancing, and drama in all 
their details far beyond the scope of 
texts and notes. I. many cases it is 
the licensed, authertic work of a 
composer, a choreographer, or an 
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School Stand 


Designed Exclusively For School Use. 

®@ Rolled Edges Around Desk 
Give Added Strength 

@® Thumblock Automatically 
Locks Desk To Tube 
No Tools Needed To As- 
sembk 
Simple Height Adjustment. 
No Thumb Screws — No Slip- 
ping. Feather Light Finger 
Pressure Releases Vertical 
Lock. 

@ Friction Collar Holds Desk 
At Any Angle 


Ask Your Dealer For Special School Prices 


YEARS OF SERVICE TO 
THE MUSIC INDUSTRY 


KRAUTH AND BENNINGHOFEN 
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author which is duplicated, made 
available for study purposes and 
kept for posterity. 


Epucationat and artistic con- 
siderations play a decisive part in 
the conception of audio-visual prac- 
tical work. They follow essentially 
from the characteristics of technical 
media already shown: 

1. What contribution can technical 
media make to music, dancing, and dra- 
matic teaching by way of completing and 
substituting? (That is, as an aid.) 

2. What forms of listening and film 
material can become suitable objects for 
work in addition to the symphony, ballet 
and stage play already? (That is, the 
technical media as instruments.) 

3. How can the utilization of micro- 
phone and camera in practice further not 
only an access to the arts, but at the same 
time an understanding of the artistic- 
technical formative aids themselves? 
(That is, the utilization of technical 
media as material.) 

These tasks can be grouped as 
general ones for the ideal academy 
and as particular ones for the atten- 
tion of existing departments. 

Record and film libraries have 
significance both for teachers and 
students. Commercial products nat- 
urally constitute the bulk, but sup- 
plementary materials produced by 
members of the school are worthy 
of particular evaluation. The record 
library should embrace records of 
all kinds: copies of radio broadcasts, 
and teaching-in-sound records from 
educational institutions 

The library should contain music 
films, teaching films about the film, 
films about musical instruments, 
ballet; early silent films, documen- 
tary and cultural films, animated 
sketches and examples of modern 
film music, television excerpts from 
operatic productions, television 
plays, documents, graphic aids, and 
filmstrips of musical scores. 

The equipment of the sound and 
picture studio should have film, tele- 
vision and recording apparatus for 
take, replay, and reception and be 
divided into two sections, each with 
a separate function. The first with 
the capacity of a studio would serve 
for production training of picture 
and sound directors, cameramen, 
and sound engineers, as well as com- 
posers in electronic sound treatment. 
The second section should have 
small film cameras, industrial tele- 
vision cameras for study purposes, 
and tape recorders to serve in super- 
vising the presentation activities of 
the students. Musicians, dancers, 
and actors would acquire invaluable 


skills and experiences during actual 
productions. Recordings of the 
academy’s own presentations would 
make possible the supervision of 
artistic development. 

A comprehensive lecture course 
entitled “Technical media in the 
field of music, the dance, and drama”’ 
would appear on the general sylla- 
bus of the academy. Lectures on 
film, television, radio, and record 
would contain a wide range of dem- 
onstration material. The act of de- 
termining position and perception in 
present-day technical aids toward 
transmission and expression affords 
an insight into highly specialized 
artistic-technical professions, into 
the basic features in the technical 
processes of sound and picture mak- 
ing, into historical suppositions and 
tasks for the future of the great 
three—film, television, and radio. 
The music student would then learn 
about the problems facing television 
opera, and the young sound engineer 
about the educative requirements of 
a teaching film. The lectures would 
illustrate the earliest forms of tech- 
nical media in our cultural history 
such as Javanese shadow drama, 
Greek mask drama, whispering 
tubes in the Middle Ages, and magic 
lanterns. The history of technical 
media indeed spreads across thou- 
sands of years! 


A upto-visuat ats have a multi- 
plicity of functions in music educa- 
tion in schools. The function of the 
record alone takes on three forms in 
the timetable of an audio-visual 
course. First, knowledge of records 
is valuable in choosing spheres of 
material and in picking out records 
which are to be recommended from 
the point of view of suitability for 
the teaching syllabus and the planned 
distribution of the material. 

Second, a methodical treatment of 
records determines their place in the 
lesson procedure. Records should be 
used when the music in question is 
required for making a stylistic com- 
parison or is beyond the scope of 
the school’s musicians. An impor- 
tant contribution to the opening up 
of large musical forms is made by 
indications in modern teaching 
series by editors to clarify the record 
for eye and ear by marking the 
themes, segmenting the form, and 
underlining musical climaxes. 

Finally, in record criticism the 
record is not only a means of teach- 
ing style, but is also a technical, 
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acoustic, and dramaturgic phenome- 
non. Sound components and stereo- 
balance between the soloist and the 
orchestra are technically conditioned 
qualities of a sound carrier, but 
these characteristics are also timbre 
qualities, which the musician may 
just as little ignore as the connois- 
seur of the pictorial arts the signs 
of reproduction of a painting in 
print. 

Films and slides are approved 
aids to music teaching, and they can 
also further its purpose. The music 
film, for example, is not simply a 
film where music is played, but it 
is a new kind of art. It may combine 
sketched movement and musique 
concréte (electronically distorted 
musical sound) or object picture 
and traditional music as in the 
Honegger-Mitry film, “Pacific 231.” 
The music teacher who does not 
know about the significance of the 
music film is like an architect with 
no knowledge of glass and concrete. 
He is unaware of the present state 
of his art. 

The still picture is extremely 
suitable for the clarification of musi- 
cal form. Many explanatory words 
are necessary for an understanding 
of “proportional growth” and “the 
pillar notes of a melody set,” but 
the picture says everything at a 
glance. Graphics are not usually 
purchasable, but must be collected 
by the music teacher for each in- 
dividual case. A catalogue of themes 
in slide form prepares the score in 
sound by a synchronized series of 
pictures accompanying a work 
played from record or tape. Just as 
every visual aid used in teaching, it 
has the psychological advantage of 
concentrating a larger group on a 
clearly readable picture. By means 
of a pointer, the educator can give 
reading help in the passing score. 
The simultaneous presence of sound 
and notation develops analyzing 
ability while listening to music. 

A knowledge of apparatus is in- 
dispensable to a school music 
teacher. Nothing is more embarrass- 
ing than when the twelve-year-old 
schoolboy has to put in and take 
out the film for the teacher whose 
faulty switching in the case of 
classical orchestra groupings results 
in the first violins being audible 
through the right loudspeaker and 
the second violins through the left 
loudspeaker. For sound recordings 
of school performances the music 
teacher must have an _ extensive 
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NORMAN SINGER, Dean of the ASPEN SCHOOL OF Music and Director of the ASPEN 
Music FESTIVAL in Colorado, uses his NORELCO ‘Continental’ to play a tape by a 
young pianist who has applied for admission to the celebrated summer school. 
“The NORELCO ‘Continental’ is our choice because the prime requisites for a tape 
recorder at Aspen are ruggedness, versatility and. high fidelity,” states Mr. SINGER. 
“A first-rate tape recorder like the ‘Continental’ is an essential item for an active 
music school. By studying the tapes, students learn to criticize constructively their 
own compositions as well as their own instrumental and vocal performances.” 
The NORELCO ‘Continental’ is a product of North American Philips Co., Inc., High 
Fidelity Products Division, Dept.1AAé6, 230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. I., New York. 
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knowledge of recording procedure 
at his disposal. And where the school 
film is to be raised above the lowly 
level of simple reporting, the musi- 
cal staff member will be in great 
demand as sound engineer and as 
organizer of suitable film music. 
Music broadcasts for schools have 
played an important role for dec- 
ides. Their influence on music edu- 
cation is not more clearly discernible 
because of time and teaching plan 
lifficulties, 
sible to 
preparation \ 
ideal academy therefore would give 


1 problem scarcely pos- 
resolve, and 
teacher. The 


inadequate 
by the 
the student of school music the 
opportunity to produce a program 


for broadcasting. 
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anticipate much assistance from the 
course 
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formance from the artistic as well 
as the technical point of view with- 
out outside help. Many mistakes 
could thus be avoided. 

Tape recording practice is the 
best basis for criticism at the loud- 
speaker, whether for film, 
television, or record. Film and tele- 


radio, 


vision practice are an essential part 
of knowledge about film and tele- 
vision if accompanied by criticism 
at the screen. The presentation of a 
sound picture sequence of slides and 
tapes and the elucidation of a script 
by’ the presentation of a film se- 
quence by means of a stage setting 
with marionettes are the preparatory 
steps to practical and theoretical 
work in the film and _ television. 
radio sketches and 
live eye-witness commentaries are 


Sound scenes, 
the preparatory steps for practical 
and theoretical radio drama work 


Ry HEARSALS require close coop 
eration between the artistic and the 
artistic-technical specialists, such as 


producers, sound engineers and 


cameramen, musical stage managers, 
choreographers, and conductors. 
The singer is not only anticipated 
by the microphone but also by the 
electronic television camera with its 
tendency towards close-ups. The 
studio is different from the operatic 
stage : the camera permits the singer 


> 


AMERICAN MUSICOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
members visited the MENC headquarters 
in May prior to their departure to the 
Soviet Union where they will represent 
AMS on a special mission. The trip to the 
Seviet Union is sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of State and is a part of the 
Cultural Agreement between the U-S. 
and the U.S.S.R. Shown in the picture 
are: Seated, Glenn Hayden, University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro; Otto 
Albrecht, University of Pennsylvania; 
standing, Gustav Reese, New York Uni- 
versity; William Mitchell, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


no relaxation. A new generation of 
dancing and acting singers with 
Mozart's “wide range” will have to 
grow up; no longer can they be 
completely wrapped up in their 
voices. They must visibly express 
what the music and the words pre- 
scribe. Parallel to the requirements 
of the camera are those of the micro- 
phone in voice treatment : a close-up 
of the picture has to be accompanied 
by the corresponding intimate tone. 

The dancer encounters similar 
problems. The television camera 
part of a movement—an 
axis of rotation or the dancer’s face 
while leaping—just at the moment 
of greatest exertion and concentra- 
tion. Thus the dancer has to be in 
continuous readiness for the light- 
ning flash of the lens. The camera, 
however, affords new opportunities 
for the choreographer for films and 
on television: it highlights choreo- 
graphic ornaments which become 
lost in the half relief of the stage 
scene. 


chooses 


Tue acapemy would train pic- 
ture and sound producers who have 
dedicated themselves to their art by 
completing courses of academic 
studies in music, dance, or drama, 
in order to have the necessary 
artistic background. 

In the course for music in film 
and radio drama, young composers 
and scriptwriters would learn how 
to transpose and counterpoint musi- 
cal forms and intensity curves in 
pictures. They would learn about 
the filming of singing and acting 
people, and they would experience 
the clash of the unities of time and 
place in classical opera with the 
film specialty of flash forward and 
flash back. They would practice the 
invention of so-called music stresses 
with a prescribed time frame and 
instrumentation and with attention 
to symbolic forces, which could de- 
velop the timbre, form, and move- 
ment of the music in accompanying 
dramatic language. The electronic 
apparatus of the audio-visual studio 
affords an opportunity for the trying 
out and perfecting of the most mod- 
ern music in the film and radio play. 


Srupent TRAINING in picture 


and sound production for films. 
radio, and television is the closing 
link in the system connecting art, 
technology, and education. But it is 
not the student of audio-visual 
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courses alone who finds in independ- 
ently producing films and radio 
works the supreme test of his abili- 
ties. Technical media place with 
quality and effect these distinct 
forms beside the traditional forms 
of music, dancing, and drama in 
such a way that they can, at their 
best, constitute the arts of the 
Twentieth Century. ‘ 

Many of the requirements out- 
lined here can be carried out within 
the framework of ordinary artistic 
specialized teaching. Many problems 
can be solved by cooperation be- 
tween the specialist teacher and the 
technical studio. Nevertheless the 
essence of this concept raises the 
need for a specialist in technical 
media. Aside from artistic and edu- 
cational qualities and __ historical 
knowledge he would have to exhibit 
the essential qualities required of 
radio, television, and film producers, 
cameramen and sound engineers. 
These essentials have risen up as a 
result of the cultural and industrial 
trends of the past thirty years, with- 
out sufficient teachers of these sub- 
jects on academic staffs. 

My concept is broad in outline 
and incomplete in detail. Its applica- 
tion is only partly possible—if at all 

in higher schools and colleges. 
Sut we are certain that even a 
realization in part would solve a 
great problem in the minds of artists 
and educators. Technical media will 
carry on artistic traditions, and will 
significantly transform them into 
new forms 


IRVING WOLFE, professor of music at 
the George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee, visited MENC 
headquarters in May. Shown with Mr. 
Wolfe in the picture above are three 
of his students who are members of 
“The Madrigalians,” a skillful ensemble 
that presented several recitals in the 
Washington area, including one at the 
National Education Association building. 
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Music and Science DO Go Together 


ORTH ‘CAROLINA STATE COL- 

LEGE is a land grant institu- 

tion and has a completely 
technological curriculum. Although 
there is a broad program of general 
education, there are no students in 
a liberal arts program. Students are 
working toward degrees in design, 
engineering, education, forestry, 
physical sciences, applied mathe- 
matics, textiles or agriculture. The 
student body of 6,500, almost en- 
tirely male students, is located in 
Raleigh and is one of three cam- 
puses contained in the Greater Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Most of 
the technological and scientific work 
of the Greater University is done at 
North Carolina State College. The 
Music Department is organized un- 
der the Division of Student Affairs. 
The combined membership of the 
musical organizations constitutes the 
largest voluntary student organiza- 
tion on the campus. All of our 300 
students are on a strictly voluntary 
basis. The 150 piece Marching 
Band, the largest in the state, meets 
five times weekly. The 85 voice 
Men’s Glee Club, also the largest 
men’s glee club in the state, receives 
no credit and they rehearse four 
times weekly from 5:00 until 6:00 
Monday through Thursday. The 
very size of the organizations indi- 


[The author is Assistant Director of 
Music North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. He is also editor of the North 
Carolina Music Educator.) 
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J. Perry Watson 


cates that there is a great deal of 
interest among our students in re- 
ceiving musical training. 

Robert A. Barnes, Director of 
Music, states, “The student, who 
spends a great deal of tin . in scien- 
tific study, finds music to be a stimu- 
lating activity needed to maintain a 
healthy attitude toward college and 
toward life in general.” 

The music program at North 
Carolina State College strives to 
keep alive in students an interest in 
music as an avocation. As J. J. 
Stewart, Dean of Student Affairs, 
says, “One of the most effective 
ways in which a technical student 
can complement his scientific educa- 


tion is by the study of music.” 


Tae orcanizations of the Music 
Department are as follows: The 
Symphonic Band, of 83 members, is 
a select group of the most profi- 
ciently trained instrumental musi- 
cians. It is open through audition 
only. The Men’s Glee Club, of 85 
members, is open through audition 
only. The Fanfare Band, a second 
concert band of 65 members, is pri- 
marily for those who cannot meet 
the stringent requirements of the 
Symphonic Band. The Marching 
Sand, of 150 members, performs at 
all home football games and most 
out of town games. It is made up 
chiefly of members of the Sym- 
phonic and Fanfare Bands. The 
ROTC Band is formed to provide 


music for military functions. Its 
membership is always in excess of 
72 members. 

To further help the technological 
student enjoy more musical experi- 
ences, several instrumental and vocal 
ensembles have been formed—from 
a Woodwind Choir to a Barbershop 
Quartet. The students meet at a 
scheduled time suitable to all con- 
cerned, and surprisingly enough, 
many students make time in their 
full schedule for these extra re- 
hearsals. 

The Music Department faculty 
includes: Robert A. Barnes, Direc- 
tor of Music; J. Perry Watson, 
Assistant Director of Music; Don- 
ald B. Adcock, Acting Director of 
Bands; and Curtis R. Craver, In- 
structor of Woodwinds. All of the 
instruction, planning, and adminis- 
tration are carried by this faculty. 
The promotion of the college music 
program throughout the state is car- 
ried on by this group of men. 


Tue cou.ece needs and wants a 
music program for the student in 
the technological fields. As John 
Caldwell, Chancellor of North Caro- 
lina State College says, “Fine musi- 
cal groups are a credit to the College 
when they perform at athletic 
events, concerts, and at official func- 
tions of the College. We are quite 
pleased with our musical organiza- 
tions and hope everyone shares our 
pride in their accomplishments and 
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The Mens Glee Club of North Carolina State College in Raleigh, is a polished 
group of 85 performers who gained membership only by audition. Shown with 
the group is the author, J. Perry Watson. 


in their high excellence.” The stu- 
dent government feels that music is 
vital to the college life. This is evi- 
denced by their support of the musi- 
cal organizations’ activities. They 
provide funds to help for the annual 
concert tours of the Symphonic 
Band and the Men’s Club, 
Jand and Glee Club awards, and 
they have helped provide funds for 
the blazers of the Men’s Glee Club. 

Additional musical 
activities is evidenced by the whole- 
hearted endorsement of the athletic 
department—financially and other- 
wise. This close cooperation brings 
about a harmonious environment. 
Also, the ROTC Department is 
responsible for the band’s uniforms. 
This is a valuable contribution to the 
hand's total program. Therefore, the 
students and administration of State 
College express their appreciation 
for the volunteer efforts of those 
Band and Glee Club Members who 


Glee 


support of 


have proudly carried the State Col- 
lege name through many seasons in 
all types of campus and state-wide 
activities. 


As evivencep by the very par- 
ticipation, music can play a‘ vital 
part in the life of the technological 
college of today. The scientific stu- 
dent finds that music provides him 
with something he needs. Ken Cul- 
breth, president of the North Caro- 
lina State Men’s Glee Club summed 
it up this way, “After a full day of 
classes and labs, ! find that partici- 
pating in a musical group brings 
me much pleasure and satisfaction. 
\fter working and studying in a 
technical field, music provides me 
with an opportunity to do something 
constructive and at the same time 
escape from the grind of a daily 
routine. The orderly art of music 
certainly counterbalances the orderlv 
field of the sciences.” 


MENC Meeting at Annual NEA Convention 


Atlantic City, New Jersey, Traymore Hotel 


June 28, 1961—2:00 p.m. 


A SOUND APPROACH TO MUSIC READING will be discussed by a panel 
of music educators at the annual convention of the National Education As- 
sociation in Atlantic City. Planned under the auspices of the New Jersey 
Music Educators Association, the discussion will include a series of short 
demonstrations to show several approaches to the development of an ele- 
mentary reading program. Elizabeth R. Wood, President of the New Jersey 
Music Educators Association, will preside at the session. Participants will 
include Yvonne P. Jane (moderator), Sally Barr, Grace Ullemeyer, Betty 
Prinz Sims, Marion Constable, and Arline Gilbert. 
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The College Opera Dictionary 


A Helpful Guide to Musical Terms 
Found in Operatic Scores 


Compiled and Edited by Harold Laycock 


I. TEMPO 


presto—outside player close eyes and 
tremolo fiercely on any open string; 
inside player turn pages furiously. 

lento molto e sostenuto—(groan) prop 
arms up on music stand 


II. DYNAMICS 


fff tutta forza—play softly. 


mf—as softly as possible. 
p—hold the bow one inch above string 


ppp—place instrument in case and think 
softly of the notes while playing on 
the case. 


p subito—opportunity for some obscure 
orchestra player to become a soloist 


III. EXPRESSION 
arce—plucked string 


pizz—with bow 
(these terms usually mean just the 
opposite, but they alternate so rapidly 
in opera that it works out best this 
way). 


attacca—fire at will 


col legno—literally, “with wood.” (1) 
To be played with the back of the vio- 
lin (in actual practice the bow hair is 
used for a more expressive tone at 
times) ; (2) sometimes denotes “wood- 
winds,” hence: with the back of the 
clarinet, etc. 


col dorso dell’ arco—bow needs to be 

rehaired 
col crine—literally “with hair,” denot 
ing a certain type of music 


col canto 

colla voce 
both terms mean to follow the singer, 
hence, no definite meter or rhythm, 
and sometimes no definite pitch 


con sordino—go ahead and play without 
mutes; there isn’t time to put them on 
anyway. 


senza sordino—a term to remind the 
player that he forgot to put his mute 
on a few measures back 


deciso—Make up your mind! A term 
frequently csed during rehearsals 


lamentoso—with handkerchiefs 

la corde (prima corde)—passage to he 
played by first string players only, 
unless they have fouled out 


espressivo—sway gently from side to 
side 


agitato—sway violently from side to 


side. 
appassionato—jump up and down 
[Mr. Lavcock is a faculty member of the 


Brigham Young University Department of 
Music, Provo, Utah.] 
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sensible—this term sometimes appears 
in Italian opera scores, but is obvi- 
ously a mistake. 

risoluto—stubbornly maintain the cor- 
rect tempo no matter what the con- 
ductor tries to do 


tacet—time for a quick malt, same as pp. 


tenuto—hang on until singer runs out of 
breath, or, if in last act, dies. 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS TERMS 


ad libitum—the first night’s performance 


” 


bravo—literally, “what nerve! 
morendo—literally, “drop dead!” 


These are spontaneous expressions of 
appreciation on the part of the opera- 
goer, heard after particularly trying 
scenes. 

corni—not what you might think 

dim.—descriptive term applied to orch- 
estra lights. 

lunga—a useful device for playing trom- 
bones and tubas. 

piu—a descriptive slang term. 

secco—literally, “dry,” a descriptive 
term applied to the libretto. 

libretto—the text, with which you take 
liberties 

strep.—a condition the prima donna gets 
just before the opening night. 


sotto voce—most powerful register of 
the college prima donna’s voice. 


troppo—“too much,” applied to anything 
after two performances 


tutti—a kind of fruit used in ice cream. 
V. PERFORMERS 


conductor—an all-around flunkey, car- 
penter, mechanic, janitor, beast of 
burden, nursemaid, crying towel, mu- 
sician, impressario, and financier, who 
is adept at following many people at 
the same time. 


principals—the star performers accord- 


ing to the program. 

prompter—the star performer in actual 
fact; sometimes the little man who 
isn’t there. 


chorus—a facetious term applied to the 
rest of the cast 


prima donna—the lady who generally 
dies in the last act of consumption 
(obviously, over-consumption). 


coloratura soprano—one who cannot 
find the note but who has a wild time 
hunting for it. 


dramatic soprano—one who has found 
the note and will not let go. 


heroic tenor—one who gets by on sheer 
nerve. 
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Criteria for Choral Program Building 


ANY PROBLEMS face a choral 
M director in the preparation 

of a public concert program. 
For simplicity, these problems may 
be divided into external and internal 
Among the external problems are 
the selection of personnel, building 
the choral organization, rehearsal 
techniques, purposes of the concert 
as it affects the over-all situation, 
number of rehearsal periods each 
week, physical facilities, budget, 
type of high school or college, audi- 
torium facilities used in public per- 
formance, acoustics, concert dress 
of the performers, printed program, 
and other eye stimuli which might 
affect the performance. The finest 
choral literature, for example, will 
suffer in public performance if the 
performing group exhibits bad vocal 
technique such as singing with 
faulty diction or bad intonation. 
These external considerations are 
basic to successful public perform- 
ances. Any discussion of criteria for 
program building must assume that 
these aspects have been carefully 
considered. 

Internal influences are also im- 
portant in successful programing. 
These include: musical sophistica- 
tion of the audience, sources of en- 
joyment, choosing the music, scheme 
of organization, unity, variety and 
contrast, and order. 


The Audience 


In selecting music for a program, 
the choral conductor must consider 
that his audience varies greatly in 
ability to understand and enjoy 
vocal music. Listeners differ from 
one another in age, education, per- 
sonality, temperament, and musical 
experience. In fact, Bingham! claims 
that a person changes even while 
listening to a musical selection and 


'W. V. Bingham, “Introduction,” The Ef- 
fects of Music, “ed.” Max Schoen (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., 
1927), p 


{The author is a faculty member of the 
Music Department. University of California, 
Los Angeles.] 
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that with each repetition and loss of 
novelty, he is virtually a different 
listener. 


It should be noted that just as 
people differ in themselves, they 
differ as to listening experiences and 
reactions which are not always 
clearly differentiated one from the 
other. Psychologists seem to agree 
that the most fundamental type of 
listening experience is the emotional 
response. However, the depth of 
musical hearing rests mainly in the 
experiencing of the music itself, and 
the secondary effects consist of emo- 
tion, associations, images that the 
music may arouse. 


The choral selections chosen will 
vary in their structural complexities 
and appeal, as the audience varies. 
If the make-up of the audience 
seems to indicate a preponderance 
of individuals who are above aver- 
age musically because of experience, 
education, concert conditioning, or 
age, the conductor will be able to 
present music of greater complexity. 
For an audience consisting mostly 
of individuals limited in musical ex- 
perience, the conductor should select 
music which is less complex. This 
position does not argue for an 
abandonment of standards of choral 
literature or “playing down” to an 
audience—whatever that means. It 
merely suggests to the conductor the 
importance of understanding the 
divergencies and fluctuations in lis- 
teners and audiences. It seems to the 
writer, therefore, that a great part 
of effective programing consists in 
the judgment the conductor displays 
in arranging the balance, the se- 
quence, and the quality of musical 
selections so that they are not too 
complex and disorganized for his 
listeners to comprehend and enjoy. 


Sources of Musical Enjoyment 


Once the conductor has deter- 
mined his audience’s “listener’s 
norm,” his second major considera- 
tion will be to select music for a 
program whose total effect will be 
that of an experience of enjoyment 


and musical interest for the majority 
of listeners in the audience. 

From the research examined, 
sources of musical enjoyment appear 
to be derived from one or several 
different combinations of musical 
stimuli. These are: physical move- 
ment which is felt to be either in the 
observer or in the music itself ; asso- 
ciations of past experiences with the 
music heard and its ability to evoke 
memories or emotions; a reaction 
of pleasantness or unpleasantness of 
the musical sound ; and, the meaning 
of the music which includes an un- 
derstanding, an interest in, or analy- 
sis of, the musical structure of the 
composition. In its most simple 
form, then, musical stimulation 
evokes either a pleasant or unpleas- 
ant response in the listener. 

Broudy*® contends that it is the 
arrangement of the different ele- 
ments of a composition which 
attracts, holds, and directs the in- 
terest of the listener. And unless the 
listener detects these elements of 
musical form, he is limited to the 
most rudimentary level of musical 
perception or appreciation. Ort- 
mann‘ concludes that “the deter- 
minant of reaction to music is native 
capacity, plus experience and train- 
ing.” This implies that anything a 
conductor can do to increase musical 
understanding will tend to increase 
the listener’s enjoyment. 

Once the listener knows some- 
thing about the music in terms of its 
form or style characteristics, this in- 
formation will begin to condition his 
response and will affect his opinion 
of what is heard. For instance, if a 
composition were known to be built 
upon a ground bass, attention 
focused upon this aspect while the 


"Esther L. Gatewood, “An Experimental 
Study of the Nature of Musical Enjoyment,” 
The Effects of Music, “ed.” Max Schoen 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
Inc., 1927), p. 79 


*Harrv S. Broudy, “Basic Concepts in 
Music Education,” National Society for the 
Study of Education, 57th Yearbook (Chi- 
cago, Illinois: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1958), p. 70. 


‘Otto Ortmonn, The Effects of Music, 


“ed.” Max Schoen (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, Inc., 1927), p. 76 
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music is being sounded would tend 
to bring the bass into prominence. 

In planning a concert the conduc- 
tor should select a variety of musi- 
cal compositions which contain a 
high degree of. musical interest for 
the different types of listeners and 
their various levels of musical en- 
joyment. Dependent upon the musi- 
cality of the audience, there should 
be proportionately a balance between 
music which primarily evokes mood 
and that which is more complex in 
structure and form. The less musi- 
cal person, perhaps, will enjoy 
familiar music more than that which 
is strange, and the conductor should 
include music which contains some 
reference to a loved one, home, chil- 
dren, or native country. 

Finally, the conductor will select 
music which contains a unique and 
distinctive musical expressiveness in 
one or more of the elements of 
music. Music should be selected that 
contains varying amounts of sus- 
pense or tension, which result in 
emotional release upon resolution. 
The inclusion of different styles of 
vocal composition as well as the 
different aspects of musical struc- 
tures, in turn, should be “pointed 
up,” through the use of program 
notes or announcements so that they 
may increase the listener’s musical 
understanding and hence his level of 
musical enjoyment. 


Choosing the Music 


Besides the individual differences 
found in listeners, there are differ- 
ences among musical selections, the 
good, the great, and the mediocre. 
One most important task for the 
conductor is to exercise discrimina- 
tive judgment in the selection of 
individual choral selections. 

Examining the different elements 
of music structure is of greater im- 
portance in the determination of 
structural interest than the over-all 
impression of a single composition. 
Especially is this true when com- 
positions are placed side by side to 
form groups in a program. Ascrip- 
tion of such qualities as melodic 
beauty to a composition is ulti- 
mately a value judgment which re- 
sults from a conductor's taste. Yet 
on the other hand, there is a kind of 
melodic logic which does determine 
and enhance musical interest. In 
melodies, different types of conflict 
between rhythm and meter, between 


meter and movement, all provide 
additional means of creating musi- 
cal interest which has excitement, 
suspense, contrast, and mood inten- 
sity. Attention should be given to 
the position of the melody as well. 
Selections should be chosen that fea- 
ture the melody in other voice parts 
than exclusively in the soprano part. 

Not only is the conductor chal- 
lenged with the task of selecting 
music for the varying tastes and 
levels of enjoyment of his audience 
but he also is dedicated toward 
broadening the musical insights of 
his singers. One explicit aim in 
choosing music is to acquaint choral 
singers with a broad range of good 
and great choral music during their 
years of membership in a choral 
organization. The conductor should 
not limit his selection to folk music 
exclusively, to early church music 
exclusively, nor to modern or con- 
temporary music. 

Another factor which tends to 
prevent conductors from extending 
a free, unlimited choice of selections 
is that of. the limitations found in 
the singers themselves. Certain 
choral works may be too difficult 
technically and too demanding vo- 
cally for the experience and matur- 
ity level of the talent found in high 
school and college choirs. There also 
may be a dearth of certain voices, 
such as tenors or altos, and this in 
turn would limit the use of certain 
selections whose vocal arrangements 
are for more than four parts. All of 
these considerations are of great 
concern to the conductor as_ he 
selects or eliminates each prospec- 
tive composition. 

Finally, many conductors will 
want to select music for the season’s 
repertoire which will be suitable for 
use on several occasions and for 
different programs presented during 
the school year. All of these consid- 
erations will affect the choice of 
individual choral compositions. 


Scheme of Organization 


In building a concert program 
composed of a number of composi- 
tions, the order and arrangement of 
the different selections should pre- 
sent some semblance of logic and 
coherence, of plan or shape, of ten- 
sion and relaxation. Merely to group 
single selections into a kind of pot- 
pourri carnot be justified musicaily 
without some sort of thread to make 
them hang together, and thus help 
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to shape a “concert form” which 
gives a more completely coherent 
and interesting musical experience 
for all concerned. In a sense, the 
conductor might consider himself a 
kind of “concert” composer who 
uses the “concert’’ as his formal art 
form and the “content” as a means 
of conveying musical meaning and 
enjoyment. Each section (groups of 
composition) and each part (single 
compositions) should be so placed 
that they will be exhibited and pre- 
sented in the best light possible. All 
this takes planning, study, musician- 
ship, and an understanding of gen- 
eral concepts of the craft of building 
a concert program. 

The length of a program is rela- 
tive, and no hard and fast rules can 
be offered. However, the more tech- 
nically advanced and polished a 
group is, the longer this group can 
sustain audience interest and atten- 
tion. A conductor will be wise, from 
the audience point of view, to sched- 
ule solos or small vocal or instru- 
mental ensembles as alternating re- 
lief points with choral groups which 
are less advanced and less musically 
polished. As in a symphonic concert, 
the longer the program the more 
there is need for an intermission 
period, a common practice in most 
public concerts. 


Unity 

Unity or coherence is an impor- 
tant principle of concert program- 
ing. With some adherence to the 
principle in arranging single com- 
positions into groups, the total effect 
will give an impression of logic and 
continuity. If the musical thread of 
coherence is identical or too similar 
between the various elements of 
music structure in adjacent composi- 
tions or groupings, there is likely to 
be an over-balance resulting in 
monotony. A program which exclu- 
sively features Renaissance music, 
for example, from only the Nether- 
lands School of composers, might 
conceivably be very uninteresting 
particularly for an audience consist- 
ing predominately of non-musical 
listeners who have had little or no 
experience with this type of choral 
composition. A similar condition of 
monotony in unity could exist in the 
relationship of certain compositions 
of different schools in which, despite 
strong exterior differences, there are 
too many similarities through musi- 
cal inner relationships. 
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Conversely, indiscriminate group- 
ing of single compositions tends to 
destroy program logic and coher- 
ence. A program consisting of mis- 
cellaneous styles and forms tied 
together merely by virtue of order 
will most assuredly destroy the for- 
ward motion of the concert “plan” 
towards fulfillment. Such a concert 
will tend to give the listener momen- 
tary musical “pictures” which are 
more or less complete within them- 
selves. The principle of unity com- 
mands the use of a logic of repeti- 
tion and a logic of relationships 
which assist in giving the whole 
concert meaning and completeness, 
variety and contrast. 

An important element which helps 
to sustain attention in a symphony 
orchestra is found in its wide range 
of instrumental timbre. This timbre 
contrast is found in the use of indi- 
vidual solo instruments and in the 
innumerable combinations of instru- 
ments. For the most part, choral 
groups are limited to four distinct 
voice timbres—soprano, alto, tenor, 
and bass. This fact tends, in turn, 
to limit the coloristic possibilities of 
variety and contrast. Although the 
four voices are a limitation, the con- 
ductor should recognize that variety 
can be found in compositions which 
contain the melody in different voices 
other than the soprano part, which 
contain other combinations of voice 
parts, or which use more than four 
voice parts. 

Closely associated with the matter 
of voice color in choral groups is the 
use of compositions featuring inci- 
dental solos, duets, descants, obbli- 
gatos, and accompaniments such as 
piano, organ, or instrumental ensem- 
bles. The unexpected sound of a solo 
voice during a choir number has an 
almost electrifying effect, especially 
if this is not overdone. Groupings 
which feature soloists or ensembles 
and are interspersed between choral 
groupings offer additional oppor- 
tunities for variety and contrast. The 
music selected for these particular 
groups, however, should contain a 
general relationship and connection 
with the choral groups so that a logi- 
cal coherence and continuity may be 
maintained. 


Order 
The position of each selection in 
each group and of group order will 
be determined, in part, by the use of 
the principles of unity, variety, and 
contrast. However, there are other 
matters which tend to influence the 
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over-all program structure in terms 
of order. 

In the theater, as the curtain 
opens to reveal the actors and the 
scenery, something usually happens 
with sufficient force to secure the 
interest-attention of the audience. 
The impact of this initial attention 
getting stimulus is important so that 
the audience may follow the unfold- 
ing of the drama with interest and 
so that the subsequent sense of con- 
tinuity is established. Similarly, in a 
choral concert, the very first selec- 
tion should be chosen for its atten- 
tion-getting values. Music which is 
high in dynamic levels and rhyth- 
mically vigorous will tend to capture 
the attention of the audience. 

Length of the composition is an- 
other important consideration in 
determining the order of a program. 
Audience attention span, as a whole, 
tends to be greater at the beginning 
of the concert and drops consider- 
ably as the concert progresses. That 
is, it drops and begins to wane if the 
subsequent musical events are not 
continuously high, novel, new, and 
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different in their musical stimuli. 
For this reason, it is somewhat bet- 
ter to place the longer numbers at 
the beginning of the concert and the 
shorter selections toward the end. 
Length, in terms of minutes of per- 
formance, is important to the extent 
that there is avoided a monotonous 
sequence of two- or three-minute 
compositions interspersed with ap- 
plause. By virtue of the nature of 
some choral music, a conductor 
sometimes cannot avoid this situa- 
tion. A program footnote or an 
announcement to the effect that 
there should be no applause until the 
group has been concluded will help 
to avoid this situation, especially if 
the first half of the concert is de- 
voted to sacred music. Audiences 
consisting mainly of non-musical 
and somewhat musical listeners need 
a type of programing which changes 
in pace as the program progresses in 
order to sustain a high degree of 
attention. 

In their experiments on the effect 
of order on a musical program, 
Downey and Knapp® conclude that 
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it is probably more effective to have 
a pleasantness rated on an ascend- 
ing scale rather than on a descending 
scale. In the light of this, for the 
non-musical listener familiarity 
evokes a feeling of pleasantness and 
a highly popular number should not 
be placed at the beginning of a pro- 
gram. With a more musical audience 
an occasional light composition may 
give relief and enhance the effect of 
selections which are more complex 
and rich in detail. 

Good choral programing will al- 
ways depend on the conductor’s own 
background, his knowledge, experi- 
ence, musicianship, and standards of 
musical judgment. In arranging in- 
dividual selections into groups and 
determining group relations, the 
conductor will be guided by a pro- 
gram building logic derived from a 
compromise or balance among the 
principles of unity, variety, and con- 
trast. And balancing these principles 
properly is a problem that must be 
solved anew for every concert. 


“Ibid , pp. 238-39 
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from Wichita University, I will suddenly be confronted with 
with choices and decisions. How will I go about 
these problems? I could try to solve them all myself, but I'm 
sure this would bring some unsatisfactory results. How can we, 
as future music teachers, avoid this “wasted” effort? Is there a 
more profitable solution than continually learning from our own 
mistakes? A doctor would be lost without the American Medical 
Association in the same respect that a music teacher’s efforts 
would be curtailed without the Music Educators National Con 
ference. Through active participation in MENC we keep in touch 
with the accumulation of knowledge in music and with develop- 
ments in teaching materials and techniques. 

MENC is a department of the National Education Association 
and its more than 36,000 members form one of the largest subject 
matter departments in this association. MENC is composed of 
51 state music educators associations—one in each state and in 
the District of Columbia—grouped for regional functioning in six 
geographical divisions: Eastern, North Central, Northwest, 
Southern, Western, and Southwestern. There are national officers 
in the organization as well as state and division officers. An im- 
portant aspect, in addition to the advantages made availabl« 
through state, division, and national meetings and activities, is the 
MENC library of publications, which covers all aspects of the 
music education field and exposes us to quality literature for our 
students. The most widely distributed publication is the Must 
Epucators JOURNAL, national official magazine received by every 


Bion LoNnG I will be entering the teaching profession. Fresh 


many problems ; 


member. 

\ few of the organizations associated with the MENC are 
American Choral Directors Association, American String Teach- 
ers Association, College Band Directors National Association, 
National Association of College Wind and Percussion Instructors, 
National School Orchestra Association. We also have the Music 
Education Research Council, the Interscholastic Music Activities 
Commission, and the Music Industry Council, which represents the 
suppliers of the “tools of music teaching.” 

One of the most important phases of MENC is the Student 
Membership Plan. There were nearly 10,000 college students en 
rolled during the 1959-1960 academic year. This provides for 
student participation in the activities of the organization. Its 
purpose is to develop a practical, realistic concept of the music 
education profession while in school; more simply, training for 
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MENC Student Chapter No. 
471 West Virginia Wes- 
leyan College Buckhan- 

non, West Virginia 


future experiences and obtaining ideas from people who are in 
the profession or are preparing for it. The values are gained 
from the student’s participation in the activities of the local chap- 
ter as well as in state, division, and national meetings of the 
organization. 

A one-year student membership fee in MENC is a nominal 
sum. For this, a student receives a membership card, the Music 
Epucators JouRNAL, the official state periodical, and other ma- 
terial issued by the MENC and the state association. A student 
member has the same privileges that a full, active member of 
MENC does. (He does not vote or hold office until he becomes a 
full-fledged active member.) But he may attend and participate 
in MENC national and division conventions, and the meetings of 
the affiliated state associations. In addition, there are activities 
carried on by all of the nearly 400 MENC student chapters in 
our colleges and conservatories of music. 

These student chapters enjoy various types ot meetings. Our 
local meetings offer numerous suggestions and ideas which one 
can use in improving understanding and instructional practices 
Our chapter this year presented five carefully planned and well- 
balanced programs emphasizing both the theory and the practice 
of music education. Some meetings are led by chapter members, 
while others include programs conducted by school teachers and 
administrators, composers, and members of our own faculty. 

The first four years of college is just the beginning of our 
careers, and the need for more training as a teacher never ends. 
Let's get as much of this training as we can early, and enrich 
our interests and activities as we grow in our profession through 
MENC. 

-A Stupent Memper or ME'NC, School of Music, University 
of Wichita, Chapter No. 65. 

[Eprrortat Note: The author, who signed himself “A Student 
Member of the MENC” prepared this paper for music students of 
the University of Wichita (Kansas), shortly after he was appointed 
1960-1961 progsam chairman for his chapter. His name is Norman 
Ernst, and he probably doesn’t know that his discerning “sales talk” 
to fellow students came to editorial eyes at the MENC headquarters 
office. Wichita Chapter 65 has 91 members this year. Faculty sponsor 
is Howard E. Ellis.] 

[Just for the record, Norman Ernst is tse son of Karl D., immediate 
past national president of the Music Educators National Conference, 
and, in the pleasant custom of the MENC, now serving the current 
biennial term as first vice-president. The senior Ernst, dean of fine 
arts for the newly established Alameda State College, Hayward, 
California, heads the MENC writing project on general music.] 
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Lindenwoed College 


Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri (Chapter 194). 
Che Lindenwood College Choralaires which includes many mem- 
of the MENC student chapter, visited Washington, D. C., 

ril 18-24, 1961, to sing 14 concerts. These included perform- 

at the White House, D.A.R. National Convention at Con- 
stitution Hall, Walter Reed Hospital, U. S. Naval Medical Cen- 
ter, National Institutes of Health, and National Presbyterian 
Kenneth Kincheloe, chairman of the Music Department 
ut Lindenwood, is the director of the group, which paid a most 


Church 


welcome visit to the headquarters office on April 21 

Marguerite Hood (second from left in picture), 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, was visit- 
headquarters when the Lindenwood group arrived, a 

ius to Mr. Kincheloe who has known Miss Hood since 

student days at the University of Michigan. Miss Hood is a 
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Saint Cloud State College 


Saint Cloud State College, Saint Cloud, Minnesota (Chapter 
us the Enrollment now stands 
Among the accomplishments of this chapter is the 
newsletter put out by the This newsletter, 

s mailed to 300 information about the 


events 


largest chapter in the state 
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West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, West Virginia 
(Chapter 471) enjoyed a widely varied program content for their 
meetings during the past school year. Following the “Night at 
the Opera” program presented by the Wesleyan Music Depart- 
ment in early November, the chapter assisted with the gala recep- 
tion. In late November, Richard Lawson, music director of Buck- 
hannon Junior High School, spoke on “Music Education at the 
Junior High School Level.” After the new year, recent graduates 
presented programs. In March the chapter sponsored an all-campus 
musical talent show and also visited Pittsburgh to attend a con- 
cert by the Pittsburgh Symphony. Owen L. West is the chapter 
sponsor of this active organization of 27 members. 


Wheaton College 


Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois (Chapter 360) reports 
that an intensive membership drive at the beginning of the 1960 
1961 school year netted a 75 per cent increase in membership over 
the previous year. At the October meeting, Elton Dresselhaus, 
a faculty member, discussed his summer trip to Latin America 
and reported on the possibilities of teaching in a foreign country. 
In the winter Ruth Bamford, a Wheaton graduate, advised the 
chapter about interviews, teacher relationships and such matters 
in a talk entitled, “Hints for Future Teachers.” Another meeting 
was centered on music books and materials suitable for grades 
one through twelve. Members have, in addition, participated in 
several trips including the marching band clinic at Beloit, Wiscon 
sin, and the Illinois Music Educators Association convention at 
Champaign. 


Appalachian State Teachers College 


Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina 
(Chapter 110) has an enrollment of 25. Music students must 
acquire a quality point rating of 250 (high C average) before they 
aie eligible for membership. Monthly chapter meetings lave con 
sisted of performances by students and faculty members, dis- 
cussions of problems facing the prospective music teacher, and 
talks by guest speakers. In March the chapter sponsored a dinner 
meeting at which Arnold Hoffman, state supervisor of music, 
spoke on “The Role of the Music Teacher in the North Carolina 
Schools.” Sixteen members were scheduled to attend the April 
MENC Southern Division meeting in Asheville. 

Last year the club initiated a “Song Fest” in conjunction with 
the annual spring festival. Each dormitory was asked to enter a 
choral group in the contest and the winning dormitory was 
awarded an attractive plaque to be kept until this year’s contest. 
The “Song Fest” was found to be such a successful undertaking 
that members of the chapter wish to recommend that it be tried 
on other campuses. 
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The Yale Glee Club 


1861-1961 


fds, CENTENNIAL celebration of the Yale Glee Club is an event of 
some importance to music education in this country for two principal 
reasons. First, as one of the more successful and more widely traveled 
organizations of collegiate America in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, the club inspired many young men in schools and 
colleges to go and do likewise. The Frank Merriwell influence of the 
campus at New Haven was not without its musical counterpart. Associ- 
ated with this era of singing for fun and fellowship were the directors 
Gustav Stoeckel (1861-1873), Thomas G. Shepard (1873-1905), and 
G, Frank Goodale (1905-1922). From these days and from the first two 
of these men come many of the arrangements of standard college songs 
known throughout the land. The Yale scene was characterized then, as 
. now, by many informal singing organizations, of which the famous 
ae a ae 4. Yale Glee Ciab _ Whiffenpoofs are the best known example. 
. probably taken in 1865 I 

The second period of influence of the Yale Glee Club 
began in 1922 with the appointment of Marshall Barthol- 
omew as director. Under “Barty’s” leadership musical 
standards were raised, though the fun of singing was 
never forsaken. Five European tours and (in 1941) the 
first Latin American tour of a student chorus from this 
continent spread the fame of the group. 

Bartholomew founded the International Student Mu- 
sical Council, one of the strong musical influences for 
international good will between the wars. 

The Yale Glee Club series of music for male voices 
established by Bartholomew has supplied program mate- 
rial for many school and college groups. Fenno Heath, 
who succeeded Bartholomew in 1953, has continued to 
add to the club’s reputation and, as 4 composer in his 

™ ~ own right, to the literature for male chorus. Singing one 

etitimtas = of his compositions at the 1958 Eisteddfod in Wales, the 

The Club of 1874 was the first to give concerts west of the club won second prize in the international competition. 
Satine ag Bisse Paul Hindemith, William Schuman, and Randall Thomp- 

son are among the composers who have written expressly 


Fenno Heath conducts a rehearsal. In the background is a portrait , . : , 
of Marshall Bartholomew. for the Yale Glee Club. 


A 1961 tour of Latin America is part of the celebration 
of this centennial year of the organization that made its 
first tour one hundred years ago this summer. 


The Whiffenpoofs sing on a Warsaw street during the 1958 
European tour. 
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Yes, the new trend in musical 
dressmanship is Blazers for 
bands, orchestras, glee clubs, 
choruses—any musical group. A 
wonderful change-of-pace per- 
formance outfit— perfect travel- 
ing companions—and can be 
used as symbols of achievement, 
too. Full details on quality Robert 
Rollins Blazers with the woven-in 
embroidered = 

crests will be 

sent immedi- 

ately. Use the 

coupon below. 


FILL OUT, CLIP AND MAIL! 
YOUR NAME 

TITLE 

ADDRESS 

SCHOOL NAME 

ADDRESS 

ORGANIZATION 

SIZE OF GROUP 

MAIL TO: 


robert 


tod 
Ir ollin ~ 
BLAZERS, INC. 
832 Breadway @ New York 3, N. Y. 
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“COME, SOME MUSIC! COME, THE RECORDER—” 


7 instrument whose history 
goes back more than nine hundred years 
Its use reached a high point in the mid 
dle ages in solo and consort or ensemble 
performances. Shakespeare, who provided 
the title of this piece, mentions the re 
corder in Hamlet. Henry VIII reserved 
a room for his seventy-six recorders where 
he often took refuge to play on these in- 
struments of the sweet tone. “Recorder” 
means sweet music like a bird song. 

When orchestras began to develop, 
there was need for instruments vhich 
could produce tones of great enough vol- 
ume for the concert hall. Then the flute, 
clarinet, oboe, English horn and bassoon 
came into existence taking the place of 
the recorder. However, this need not be 
an obstacle today because Dolmetsch of 
England has produced a tone projector 
to place on soprano and alto recorders to 
increase the tone volume for playing in 
large auditoriums 

While recorders are used to a great 
extent in European countries, they have 
been ignored in this country until recently 
Now that these lovely musical instruments 
have been rediscovered, their popularity 
is inching a path across the country. 

With some of the excellent books of 


rue recorver or English flute is an 
ancient 


instruction being published today, adults 
can teach themselves to play the recorder 
and derive much pleasure from it. This 
humble little instrument is easy to learn 
to play, yet its powers can reach to the 
extent of virtuoso playing for a concert 
hall by one who will work as diligently 
to master this instrument as he would for 
any other musical instrument. 

The recorder is a wonderful social in- 
strument for adults and children. Con- 
sorts of interested indivicsals, school 
groups and even entire jamilies have 
found recorder playing ai: ideal way to 
make music together. It can be a great 
satisfaction to perform in gioups irre- 
spective of whether one plays relatively 
simple music or music of the quality for 
public performances. 


+ 


I have found recorder playing to be the 
most satisfactory approach to good music 
reading for children in general music 
classes in the intermediate grades of the 
public schools. Sight reading with re- 
corders was an experiment which I began 
two years ago. The first experimental 
group was an entire sixth grade class, 
some of whom played other musical instru- 
ments and some who did not read music. 


Fifth grade students at the Westwood School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
enjoy their recorder classes. Erma M. Davis is their teacher. 
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But such disparity seemed to make little 
difference. As the children learned the 
technique of using the instrument, they 
were reading the notes simultaneously. 
In the second year of the experiment with 
recorders, I began with fifth grade classes, 
all sections. Progress in these classes has 
been somewhat relative to academic level 
of achievement in other subjects. Yet in 
all groups, there has been much satisfac- 
tion, interest and improved musical un- 
derstanding through experiences with the 
recorder. 


— 


As preparation for sight reading in the 
fourth grade, I have been experimenting 
with a flute type instrument that is more 
economical to purchase than a recorder. 
Although its tone quality is not as good 
and the range limited, it has been adequate 
for teaching reading and beginning tech 
niques of a flute type instrument. Most 
children can purchase their own since its 
cost is only one dollar for the instrument 
and an instructor. It is practical because 
it can be kept clean by washing in soap 
and water and if lost or broken, it can be 
replaced. However, I hope to introduce 
the recorder in the upper sections of the 
fourth grade next year because of its 
wider range, better tone quality, and the 
fact that a recorder is a real musical in- 
strument. 

My aim is to continue recorder instruc- 
tion through grades four, five and six, 
adding the alto recorder in the sixth 
grade for those who wish to study it and 
for those whose hands are developed suf- 
ficiently to handle it. 

At present four public schools in Cin- 
cinnati are experimenting with recorders. 
It is the desire of those of us who are 
doing this type of teaching to combine 
groups for a recorder music festival. 


+ 


There are six kinds of recorders: 
sopranino, soprano or descant, alto or 
treble, tenor, bass and a great bass or 
contra-bass which is larger and lower 
than the bass. 

The soprano or descant recorder is the 
instrument upon which instruction should 
begin in the elementary schools. Plastic 
and wooden ones may be purchased from 
three dollars up. I prefer the Dolmetsch 
plastic ones which are individually voiced 
and tested by expert players at the Dol- 
metsch workshop in Surrey County, Eng- 
land. The tone quality is excellent and it 
is an easy instrument to handle and keep 
clean 

The alto plastic sells for about eight 
dollars. Others are as high as sixty-five 
dollars for the finest. Tenors range from 
twenty-five dollars and basses from sixty. 

A consort of ten of us teachers in Cin- 
cinnati has bass, tenor and alto as well as 
soprano recorders, which we play alter- 
nately in different musical compositions. 
Among the instruments which I own, 
and of which I’m very fond because of 
their tone quality, are the Dolmetsch 
plastic and wooden recorders, the Swiss 
Kung and the Koch bass recorder which 
is made in Haverhill, New Hampshire. 
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MUSICIANS SELECT Witchell STANDS AND RISERS 


FOR BANDS and ORCHESTRAS 
FOR CHORAL GROUPS 


4’ x 8 PLATFORMS 


SEATING 
RISERS 


Ss “Unitized” . . . individual compact units 
> Easy-Instant Set Up and Removal 


Croan 3 Fold-Fiat Legs permit practical storage 





Just as positions and arrang ts differ Write 
greatly in construction and quality, so do stands for this 
and risers. Acclaimed Directors and Conductors 

consider these fine Mitchell Units as their kind of quality VALUABLE 

—their kind of equipment. The reason: Mitchell Folding 

Stands and Risers are actually designed and developed 

by musicians, for musicians. Make your Mitchell selec- 

tion, for long-range perfection! 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2744 South 34th Street Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 





We are happy te announce the publication of 


YBARRA ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 


for elementary orchestra 

Here are arrangements written especially for elementary 

orchestra. By picking the correct parts, they will seund 
well with any kind of instrumentation. 

CONTENTS 


. All Through the Night 7. Greensleeves 

- Blue Pacific (Grand March) 8. March of the 

- Londonderry Air Crusaders 

. Wagon Train 9. Valse 

. O Savior Sweet (Bach) 10. Were You There 
Cielito Lindo ll. Sarabande (Handel) 


Arranged by Richard Braun 
@ = —EEE 


Adv. Violin : 1 Eb Alto Sax. 3 Trumpet 
1 Violin y 2 Eb Alto Sax. 1 Trombone 
2 Violin Tenor Sax. 2 Trombone 
Violin (A) Adv. Clarinet Bassoon Tuba 

Viola 1 Clarinet Bb (A) Drums 
Cello 2 Clarinet Bb Melody Timpani 
String Bass 3 Clarinet 1 Trumpet Piano 

Adv. Flute 1 & 2 Horn in F 2 Trumpet Full Score 


Parts $ .75 Piane $1.35 Full Score $3.00 


Send for Reference iat Violin 


YBARRA MUSIC 


Box 665 Lemon Grove California 
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RSID OLS: 


Resonator (tone) Bells 
As used by Philadelphia children in 
their electrifying demonstration at 
MENC convention in Atlantic City. 


Only $39.95 


including sturdy Keratol covered 
wood carrying case and song book. 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 
OR SEND YOUR ORDER NOW! 
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But there are several excellent recorders 
on the market which I have not played. 


Instructional Materials 


The New Recorder Tutor Books I and II 

By Stephen F. Goodyear 

Mills Music Inc. 1619 Broadway, N.Y. 19 
(This is the basic instructor which I 
use in classes) 


Melody Method for the Recorder 
Melody Flute Co 
Laurel, Maryland 


Method for the Recorder for Soprano and 
Te nor 

Method for the Recorder for Alto, 
Sopranino and Bass 

By Mario Duschenes 

Associated Music Publishers, Inc. 

1 West 47th Street, New York, N.Y 


Playing the Recorders for Alto 

By Florence White and Anni Bergman 
Edward B. Marks Music Corporation 
136 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


One and All 
‘C” Book for Soprano and Tenor 
“EF” Book for Alto and Sopranino 

Combined Bovok for both “C” and 
Recorder 

Allen Richardson 

Harms Witmark Remick 

619 West 5th Street, New York 19, N. Y 


Enjoy the Recorder*—Trapp Family 
singers 
BM—1 For Soprano and Tenor 
BM—2 for Alto, Bass and Sopranino 
Magnamusic Distrubutors 


Sharon, Conn 


+ 


In addition to the recorder instructors, 
I use the song text books and supple 
mentary song books of our school. Chil- 
dren can learn to piay many songs and 
then sing them Sometimes one group 
sings while another plays. They teach 
themselves two and three part songs. I 
have observed that the tone quality of 


*As a text book, this is more suitable for 
adults than children. It is, however, good 
supplementary material for young people 


children’s voices improves after playing 
a recorder. 

Some of the finest accessible music for 
recorders was composed in the seventeeth 
and eighteenth centuries by J. S. Bach, 
Henry Purcell, Handel,- Corelli, Tele- 
mann, Mozart and Haydn. Among mod- 
ern composers are Benjamin Britten and 
Hindemith. 


+ 


One of the best ways to keep abreast of 
recorder music is to read The American 
Recorder, a quarterly publication of the 
American Recorder Society. 

Various summer workshops are spring- 
ing up in the United States to give in- 
struction and to give opportunity to play 
in groups. The John C. Campbell Folk 
School will hold its third annual work- 
shop in Brasstown, North Carolina, June 
26-30, 1961. A “First Annual Summer 
Seminar in Recorder Playing” will be 
held at the National Music Camp at In- 
terlochen, Michigan August 29-Septem- 
ber 4. There will be classes for begin- 
ners, intermediates and advanced players, 
in addition to a course in teaching re- 
corders on the elementary level. 

If you should happen to be in England, 
July 15-22, by all means take a train from 
London and ride for fifty minutes to the 
little town of Haslemere, Surrey County, 
set in a lovely residential sector sur- 
rounded by rolling hills, and there attend 
the 37th Haslemere Music Festival di- 
rected by Carl Dolmetsch, a_ virtuoso 
recorder player. There you will hear re- 
corder consorts combined with such an- 
cient instruments as the harp, harpsi- 
chord, clavichord, viola d’amore, viola da 
gamba and lute. This will be a wonderful 
treat for both adults and children. There 
will be four concerts especially arranged 
for children in addition to the adult con- 
certs. 

It has been said that Arnold Dolmetsch 
founder of Dolmetsch workshops and fes- 
tival, and his son Carl, who has continued 
and improved them after his father’s 
death, have done more than anyone else 
to restore the recorder to its dignified 
status in the musical world. 

—Erma Davis, 2680 McKinley Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Recorder Consort, Westwood School, Cincinnati, Ohio. The kinds of re- 
corders are (left to right) three altos, one sopranino, one bass, one tenor, and 
four descants or sopranos. 
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Posthumous Interview 


Number Two 


CANTATAS with BRASS ACCOMPANIMENT 





T WAS at a private recital of music by 
young composers, mostly dodecaphonic, 
in one of the smart suburbs of New ° * 
= a ies For Mixed Voices 
}abylon, U.S.A. There was a sort of in- 
termission during which fresh cocktails 


were passed around, and animated dis- Reed. R Psalm of Redemption 1.50 
4 , . . 


cussions arose and spread around the 


‘oom. A young man with horn-rimmed . : 
aaa and a | Bee had aud himself for General Use Performance Time 17 min. 


beside me, and with neither invitation nor , 
provocation, launched into a discussion of Dressler, J. God’s Greatest Gift 1.50 
his latest microtonal experiments. 

It had been a warm day in the city; the 
music we had heard so far was so com- ; 
plex and abstruse that it seemed that the Dressler, P a God’s Greatest Sacrifice 1.50 
only consonance left anywhere was made 
by the tinkle in the cocktail glasses. 

“Stockhausen,” the young man was say- 
ing (Stockhausen, Oh yes, he is the Ger- 


man who is dividing the octave into forty- J FISCH E, R & BRO 


one tones) “Stockhausen will sound like 
Carrie Jacobs Bond compared with the 

music I am ‘writing,’ (the quotation Glen Rock, New Jersey 
marks over the word ‘writing’ seemed to 
be in his voice), “for with a hundred and 
twenty-seven tones to the octave...” here 
his voice seemed to trail off into a kind 
of blurred glissando. As I have said, the 
weather was warm. The cocktails had 
filled me with a languid and heady har- 
mony. Neither the music nor the company 
that day had done anything to lighten my 
eyelids. 

It was not long until Stockhausen and 
the young theorist-composer began to 
recede into another world, as it were, and 
reality was for me a young maiden named 
Morpheus in whose lap my head reposed, ; =- “They Blend Together As One” 
in a valley of daisies and asphodel. Shep- 
herds’ pipes in the distant, delectable Vy : = Pictured here is a 4-level| jew Moaree ene-unit 
mountains . . . the peace that passeth un . —~ 8", 16", 24° and 32°) riser 

: — s assembly of 


derstanding .. . Arcadia... . “A : Monroe 4 ft.| Easy te fold 
, “ by 8 ft. sec-| Sturdy at all times. 


for Christmas Performance Time 30 min. 


for Easter Performance Time 30 min. 
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came plainly into sight could sce nis Special sizes to order. Many standard staging plans, one L 4 
benign and grizzled countenance, which levels, almost any size. 
= an i me a. A wy BS. Catalog, Direct Prices and Discounts, Color illus- 
bore two bright eyes and a knowing smile, yA Folding Risers, as well as Choral Risers. Also 
as if he had a clear purpose in mind, an in- Monroe he ‘Kiog” line of Foid Tobie. (68 models and 
tention of seeking me out to impart some ; ~~," Folding Chairs, Hat and wae » Movable Partitions, sections 
- . Just write to a below may be beined te accomme: 
weighty but pleasant news. Morpheus Gate up to 75 users. 


slipped discreetly away, stroking her five- ’ 
stringed lyre. The venerable personage THE MONROE C0. 393 Church St. LEDS lowa 
continued to approach and from his very 


first word I had a strange feeling of en- a mamapenonesers 


chantment and of a more-than-human 

warmth and strength. We have a new address New! STAN KENTON 
“Hello,” he said; I said, “Hello.” Manuscript Dance Band Series! 
“Allow me to introduce myself,” he MUSIC TEACHERS Arranged for 5 Saxes, 4 Trumpets, 


continued. 4 “aa & Rhythm Section. 


“That won't be necessary,” I said, “for “ik Y Only $13.50. 
I have seen you, Mr. Ralph Vaughn PLACEMENT SERVICE A -— ~ _—— — 


Williams, and have heard you speak and 31 Union Square West Artistry in Bolero. 
seen you conduct New York 3, N.Y. a |g STAN KENTON). 


Ah, that would have been at Cornell, ALgonquin 5-7467 Opus in Chartreuse. 
I suspect, since by your speech I judge (6) Opus in Turquoise. 
; . « Singly $2.50 Each. 


you to be a native of America.” cial e Also send for complete ORK catalog. 
Right you are,” said I, “Autumn 1954. “ . : Terminal Musical $ j tr 
“I have not been here long,” he said, Elisabeth King, Director Dept. MJ, 113 - oy wPP'y: y: <7" 
“and you everr less so, apparently. To 
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what do we owe your demise at such an 
unlikely age?” 

“I was bored to death,” I replied, “by 
a young theorist-composer who divides 
the octave into one hundred and twenty- 
seven tones.” 

“Oh really?” said he, “They were still 
for the most part using only twelve when 
I left, and even then there was a problem 
among some of playing, and especially 
of singing, in tune.” 

“Oh, they do it all by machine now,” 
said I, “which obviates the problem.” 


+ 


“And it may in time also obviate music, 
I fear,” he said, looking grave. “Now as I 
said in my book, National Music—which, 
by the way, was originally a series of 
lectures given at your Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege—the snobbery of the composer who 
wants to be sure he is doing the latest 
thing and the snobbery of the hearer 
who wants to imagine he is anything but 
his real self, follow each other around 
in a vicious circle. I also expressed the 
opinion that ‘elaborate rules cannot pro- 
duce live music : instinct is the sure guide.’ 

“In fact,” he continued, warming up to 
his subject, “you are no doubt aware that 
it is my belief that the folk songs of a 
nation illustrate in embryonic form the 
principles found in the music of the great 
master of that nation. The great masters 
of music have never hesitated to build on 
folk song material when they wished to. 
Certain music critics cannot get out of 
their heads that it is a source of weak- 
ness in a composer to use what they call 
‘borrowed’ material. I remember one 
writer saying unctuously that Bach never 
needed to borrow from folk song. He 
could have known very little about Bach. 
I think he was an organist, which may 
account for it.” 

“What you say may be true,” 
“but, at the same time 

“My dear fellow,” he said in gentle re- 
proach, “you should have learned in your 
interview with Brahms that it is not nice 
to disagree with a dead hero! Now, as 
you probably know, about three-quarters 
of Bach's work is built up on the popular 
hymn tunes which he loved so well, and, 
in fact, ‘borrowed.’ Not all of these hymn 
tunes are, of course, folk songs in the 
technical sense of the word, though many 
of them are adaptations from traditional 
melodies 


said I, 


+ 


“No, I am afraid I cannot blame you 
if you failed to take the work of your 
theorist-composer friend very seriously,” 
he continued, “though it is true that tradi- 
tion may harden into convention and I 
am entirely in sympathy with all artistic 
experimenters who break through mere 
convention. Let the young adventurer 
branch out into all known and unknown 
directions. Let the tree develop flowers 
and leaves undreamt of before, but if 
you pull it up by its roots it will die. 
Truly we cannot ignore the present and 
we must build for the future, but the 
present and future must stand firmly on 
the foundations of the past. The great 
men of music close periods; they do not 
inaugurate them. The pioneer work, the 


finding of new paths, is left to the smaller 
men.” 

“But my dear sir!” I protested. 

“My dear fellow!” he replied, a little 
testily. 

“Oh, I beg pardon, I forgot; please 
continue,” I said meekly. 

“The three great watchwords of music,” 
he went on, “are sincerity, simplicity, and 
serenity .. .” 

Here I suddenly heard, some distance 
away, a peculiar pentatonic melody in the 
quality of tiny tinkling ells, somewhat 
out of tune. Could thai be Morpheus’ 
lyre? I didn’t think so. At least her lyre 
was in tune when she left. The tinkling 
grew ‘louder, and was soon drowned out 
by a ‘ultitudinous high-pitched wail, as 
of a chorus of malevolent mosquitoes. 
With a start I awoke. 

The young theorist-composer had arisen 
and was “performing” his composition for 
two tape recorders and five cocktail 
glasses. I learned later that the three 
movements of his work were entitled 
Vicissitude, Turpitude, and Fortitude. 

And so, recalling certain lines of Walt 
Whitman to the effect that while it is 
lucky to be alive, it is just as lucky to 
be dead, I resigned myself once more to a 
deep but this time unquiet slumber. 

—-W. Wywwn York, head of the music 
depariment, Northern Montana College, 
Havre, Montana. [Editorial Note: The 
first “Posthumous Interview’ was an 
amusing report of an imaginary meeting 
with Johannes Brahms that was published 
in the November-December 1960 issue of 
Music Epucators Journat. While Mr. 
York drew on his own knowledge and 
imagination to supply J. Brahms with 
suitable—and highly provocative — re- 
marks, the author says that most of the 
quotations in the interview presented on 
these pages are taken from Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ book National Music.*] 


> 


Adventures in Music 


we “Adventures in Music” album 
—this one Grade 6, Volume 1—is 
available. This new library of records for 
elementary schools features the National 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by How- 
ard Mitchell. The Teachers’ Guides for 
the series are being prepared by Gladys 
and Eleanor Tipton; Alice Gailup, Wilma 
Schell, and Charles Walton have served 
as consultants. 

Included on the one 33% speed record 
are the “Farandole” from Bizet’s L’Arle- 
sienne Suite No. 2, In the Steppes of 
Central Asia of Borodin, a transcription 
of Bach’s Little Fugue in G Minor, “Prel- 
ude to Act IV” of Wagner’s Lohengrin, 
the “Waltz Suite” drawn from Richard 
Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier, the second 
movement of Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
8, Falla’s “Spanish Dance No. 1” from 
La Vida Breve, Aaron Copland’s “Street 
in a Frontier Town” from Billy the Kid, 


*Ralph Vaughan Williams, National Music. 
New York; Oxford University Press, 1934. 
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Orchestra in promoting composition by 
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that musical center. What Kenneth Brown 
does with his talent in the future, in all 
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having heard, early in life, an orchestra 4 1 
of the stature of this symphony in its Solos with Band Accompaniment 
mature realization of his score 
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but it is illustrative of what can happen 
in any community where creativity among 
the very young is given an outlet. In 
reference to music, Tallahassee may be 
described as a university-centered com- 
munity. A branch of the Florida Com- 
posers League is extremely active and 
Florida State University provides many 
opportunities for hearing student and 
professorial compositio::s. 

The University’s School of Music also 
sponsors a children’s chorus known as the 
Tallahassee Junior Chorus which encour- 
ages young composers to write music for 
its performances. This group was organ- 
ized in 1951 to develop the vocal potential 
of musically talented students in grades 
four through six. Children from the city 
schools are accepted into the group on 
the basis of their motivation and ability to 
sing tunes. They meet for an hour’s re- 
hearsal after school twice weekly and 
present two concerts yearly. An additional 
purpose of the chorus is to provide a 
singing organization that will allow uni- 
versity students of music education to 
observe the music potential present in this 
specific age group. 

+ 

Since 1956 the group has been used as 
a medium for presenting the compositions 
of local children to the listening public. 
The first responses to publicity concerning 
the project brought from the schools some 
charming songs that were the result of 
class efforts in relation to unit studies. 

These songs had been the outgrowth 
of a program of creativity that culminated 
occasionally in making both the poem and 
tune from the musical material inherent 
in the subject studied. The songs had 
been composed and sung by the children 
in their classrooms and in assemblies be- 
fore there had been any thought of enter- 
ing them in a contest for selection for 
concert performance. 

Music teachers in the public schools 
chose from among the class compositions 
and submitted those thought to have 
greatest merit to a selection committee 
This committee, formed in 1956, has 
served each succeeding year with grow- 
ing enthusiasm for the project. John Boda 
and Howard Wilson, each a past presi- 
dent of the Florida Composers League, 
and each currently active in composition, 
have served with the director of the 
chorus as a screening board. 

+ 

Public school music teachers and pri- 
vate teachers have encouraged so many 
students to write that the job of select- 
ing a few of the most meritorious com- 
positions grows more exciting and diffi- 
cult each year. 

\fter each group of children’s com- 
positions is sung by the chorus at a con- 
cert, and each youthful composer is given 
special recognition, one of Mr. Boda’s 
compositions written expressly for the 
organization is performed in order that 
the audience and young composers alike 
may hear the recent work of a mature 
musician. The children in the chorus find 
all of this quite an exhilarating experi- 
ence and give themselves wholeheartedly 
to the interpretation of every composition. 

No one can predict where this activity 


will lead. From the results of this stimu- 
lation toward music creativity, as from 
other challenges to the creative produc- 
tivity of youth, our faith is constantly re- 
generated and strengthened that “mighty 
oaks” will one day grow. 


—Lors Laverne Scunoor, Associate 
Professor of Music Education, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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Operation Vienna 
O' June 23, the 105 members of the 


Greenwich, Connecticut High School 
Senior Chorus, with their director Gerald 
Mack and twelve chaperones, will board 
a chartered airplane for Vienna, Austria. 
There they will participate in the Fourth 
General Assembly of the International 
Society for Music Education to be held 
June 22-28, 1961. 

This opportunity for the Greenwich 
chorus came as a result of the group's 
appearance at the MENC Atlantic City 
convention in March 1960. Egon Kraus, 
secretary general of the International So- 
ciety for Music Education, conducted the 
chorus in one of their numbers, and 
thought so highly of their performance 
that he invited them to sing at the Vienna 
convention. 

Parental and civic pride blossomed at 
the prospect of accepting such a high 
honor, and “Operation Vienna” was born 
in Greenwich. Approximately half of the 
necessary $60,000 budget to make the trip 
was raised by members of the chorus and 
their parents. So great became civic ef- 
fort to round out the budget that the 
New York Herald Tribune headlined a 
feature story about these efforts with 
“Greenwich in a Tizzy Over Chorus.” 

The Greenwich chorus will perform 
twice at the ISME meeting: at an eve- 
ning concert in the Moszart-Saal of the 
famous Vienna Konzerthaus, and at a 
plenary session where they probably will 
give a vocal demonstration. Concerts will 
later be given in Salzburg, Wattens, 
Venice, Lucerne or Zurich, Stuttgart, 
Cologne, and Paris. In addition, the 
chorus will visit Andermatt, Lugano, 
Schaffhausen, Heidelberg, and Bergen. 
Four buses will transport the group in 
Europe, and an added feature will be a 
boat trip up the Rhine. 


> 


Delaware has become the nineteenth 
state to agree to issue teacher’s 
certificates to graduates of any na- 
tionally accredited teacher-education 
institution. Students who complete 
teacher-education programs in the 
nation’s NCATE accredited colleges 
and universities may be licensed to 
teach in the nineteen states, as well as 
in their home states. This means that 
teachers will not be penalized by hav- 
ing to take additional courses to 
yualify themselves after crossing a 
state line into one of the nineteen 
agreeing states. This results from a 
seven-year drive for such reciprocity 
among the states by the National 
Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE). 
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In Tribute to 


Thomas J. Quigley | Wm. S. HAYNES CO. 


1905-1960 | 12 Piedmont Street 
ees, Boston 16, Mass. 
be 





QO: THE DAY AFTER Christmas, 1960, 
music education lost a valued and 
beloved friend—The Right Reverend FLUTES — 
Monsignor Thomas J. Quigley, thrice 


president of National Catholic Music PICLOLOS 


Educators Association and for ten years 


editor of Musart magazine. 
The entire issue of Musart for Febru- REPAIRS > ame All Makes 
ary-March 1961 is dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Monsignor Quigley, and, besides 
many especially written articles dealing 
with the life and work of the man as citi- 


zent, priest, and educator, includes some nV. Bronch: Wm. 5. HAYNES {0 
of the many tributes to him that came i ‘ 
157 West 57th Street, Mew York 19, n.¥ 


from all parts of the world. Reprinted 
below are two of those tributes which re 


flect his great and broad influence for ! FLUTES — PICCOLOS REPAIRS all mok 
i — anes 


good 


Monsicnor Thomas J. Quigley made 
significant contributions to the National 
Catholic Music Educators Association 
and to Musart, the official magazine of 
NCMEA. In addition, his influence was 
felt by many other organizations and 


‘ srsons th zhout the field ot - : 
sic education. Monsignor Quigley had | IM[Mneamed CHROMATIC PITCH INSTRUMENTS 


sic education. 


Cl tiene hoe —_— TUNED TO THE 
|MUSIC EDUCATORS REQUIREMENTS 


to work with Monsignor Quigley who 
was a long time member of the Music The only pitch instrument specifically de- 
Educators National Conference, to which _ — signed to meet the exacting requirements of edu- 
_ : cators, directors, students and professional musi- 
cians. A sanitary all-blow circular pitch instrument 
with 13 hand-tuned, special bronze reeds, preci- 
with Monsignor Quigley on many oc- sion tuned to A-440 — full chromatic scale. Heavy 
casions, and always, contact with this fine $950 ec. nickel-plated cover, embossed notations top and 
person left me feeling a better and more 2 bottom for easy selection of pitch note desired. 
Lonteal gerene . ~~ Patented tone chambers. A fine professional in- 
Key to Quality strument popularly priced. 


Monsignor Quigley will be missed by 
~ 


his many friends and colleagues in the 3 MODELS 
MASTER KEY Note Selector _,4m.. 


National Catholic Music Educators Asso- 

ciation as well as his friends and col- + MK1—Seale F to F @ Once positioned, ratchet “ 
Siodenn te ‘the Made’ Qitiet National * MK2—Scale C to C stop action prevents acci- 
eagues in the Music Educators Nationa ° MK3—Sceale Eb dental slipping or shifting 


his contributions, and in which his par- 
ticipation were significant. 
It was my privilege to work personally 


Conference to Eb @ Large window clearly 
; * 13 Notes Tuned shows note openings ea.. 
—Vanett Law Ler, Executive Secre- o Sr. & @ Changing from note to 
tary. Music Educators National Confer- Aaarienl Made ten note is fast and simple 
anes See your nearest Music Dealer or writ 
y ° e to 988 Johnson Place 


Wauewx 1 FIRST MET Monsignor Quigley w Mi. KR ee , Os Oo. Union, New Jersey 


about ten years ago, | was impressed at 
once with his intellectual gifts, as well as a aioe 
his talent for leadership. Over the years, | When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JouRNAL 
however, I came to admire him most for : 
his steadfastness in the Christian virtues 
of humility, patience, generosity, and un 
derstanding. All who knew him knew LUTTON M 
that he was always approachable and U IC PERSONNEL SERVICE 
always kind and priestly. 

Monsignor Quigley’s death was felt 
deeply in the music industry. He will be The Clork-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 
sorely missed by his many friends. All of 
them join me in praying that God will 











1F YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of 
grant him the happy repose for which service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 
ia Miteend sin oiientie. Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Con- 
; servatories. 
—BENJAMIN V. Grasso, vice-president, 

Associated Music Publishers, Inc., chair- G. A. Lutton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
man, NCMEA Industry Commitiee; 

former president MENC Music Industry 6. Lutton, Ass't. Mgr. Chicago 4, IMipois 
Council. 
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Training the Brass 

Ensemble 

Beginning band students will be 

off to a flying start in ensemble 

playing with these new Oxford 

books 

BRASS FOR BEGINNERS, A Primer 

by J. R. McKenna 

and W. H. Swinburne 

A guide to the very early steps 

including photographs, instruc- 

tions, and ensemble exercises 

and pieces. 

Teacher's book $2.00. Part- 

books, for cornet, tenor horn, 

euphonium, baritone or trom- 

bone, and Eb bass, each $.55. 

THE BRASS QUARTET 

Pieces for accompaniment, 

marching, and assembly, in 2 books 

by Sidney E. Lawton 

Book I: 20 short, easy traditional 
tunes 

Book Il: 8 pieces and marches 
by composers of the 17th, 
18th, and 19th centuries 

Piano score, each book $1.60 

Parts for trumpet I, trumpet HI, 
rombone I or horn, and 
trombone (II) for each book, 
each $.50 

At all music stores: inspection 

scores on request from pub- 

lisher 

A complete catalogue of Oxford 

Instrumental Music is now avail- 

able. Send for a copy today. 





OXFORD hey yy PRESS 
. MEI 
417 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 16, N. Y. 











Vusical 
Paradigms 


for flute, 3 Bb clarinets, and 
bass clarinet. 


BACH: Badinerie from Suite #2, 
arranged by Earl M. Banquer 


HAYDN: Rondo from Opus 33, #3, 
arranged by Earl M. Banquer 


BEETHOVEN: Menuetto from 
Opus 18, #5, arranged by D. R. 
Greist 


Illustrative flyer on request from 
The Shoe String Press, Inc. 


965 Dixwell Avenue 
Hamden 14, Connecticut 








Teacher Certification 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS: 
CERTIFICATION Official Report of the 
San Diego Conference, San Diego State 
College, San Diego, California, June 
21-24, 1960. (Washington: National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, National Edu- 
cation Association) 1961. 367 pp. $3.50. 


“VERTIFICATION MATTERS as they arise in 
the various states, are a matter of 
genuine concern to music educators. 

In some instances more heat than light has 
been generated by well-meaning music 
educators as they seek for solutions to 
certification problems in their home states. 
The unfortunate fact is that these music 
educators are, as many teachers in other 
areas of instruction, handicapped by lack 
of background and current information 
on certification. This extensive examina- 
tion and discussion of certification prob- 
lems facing the teaching profession is a 
remarkably valuable contribution to pro- 
fessional literature. Those who will take 
the time to read and study this report 
will certainly be better equipped when 
they try to cope with either state or na- 
tional certification problems. It is a pub- 
lication which deserves the attention of 
music educators. 

This report is an outcome of the sum- 
mer 1960, San Diego, National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards (TEPS) Conference 
which brought together representatives of 
nearly 70 national associations and organ- 
izations concerned with education. The 
Music Educators National Conference 
was among those represented at this meet- 
ing. The primary interest of the confer- 
ence was in teacher certification, but the 
general concern of those attending was 
that certification not be considered sep- 
arately but in a context including tcacher 
education, accreditation, and other related 
areas of professional concern. This atti- 
tude is reflected throughout the report. 


+ 


It must be kept in mind that this publi 
cation reports on the third of three con- 
ferences—Bowling Green (1958), Kansas 
(1959), and San Diego (1960). The re- 
port of the San Diego, or third confer- 
ence, is heartening in that there is definite 
evidence of progress being made which 
will undoubtedly have a beneficial effect 
on teacher education. Many problems still 
remain with us and must be faced, but 
this report amply demonstrates that the 
representatives of this wide variety of 
organizations have many areas of common 
interest and are now in a position to com 
municate with one another. Careful read- 
ing of the report brings out in the open 
disagreements, but there is every reason 
to believe that we are making progress 
and can meet the problems realistically. 

Music educators will be interested in 
the complete report but there are some 
sections of the report which are of par- 
ticular interest to those in our profession. 


Careful reading shouid be given to: “Ma- 
jor Problems in Teacher Certification,” 
by Louise Combs, page 79; “The Basic 
Purposes of Certification, " by J. Paul 
Reynolds, page 100; “Flexibility in Cer- 
tification Programs,” by Emerson C 

Shuck, page 121; “The Role of the Pro- 
fessions in Licensure,” by Arthur F. 
Corey, page 136; “Teacher Certification 
in the United States : A Brief History,’ 

by Anthony C. LaBue, page 156; and 
“Certification Requirements and Pro- 
cedures Among the States in 1960,” by 
T. M. Stinnett, page 182. 


+ 


There is heartening news in this report 
for all members of the profession. (1.) 
The people attending the TEPS Confer- 
ence give evidence of a firm belief in co- 
operative approaches to problem solving. 
(2.) Advisory Councils on certification 
and accreditation representing broad 
areas are being organized in some states 
and already functioning in others. Thes« 
councils are giving due consideration t 
subject matter specialization. 

One of the most thought provoking 
sections of the report is in the address 
made before the second general session 
of the Conference, “The Essence of Ac- 
creditation,” by Samuel B. Gould, chan- 
cellor of the University of California, 
Santa Barbara. The material he presents 
on “How shall we decide who is to do 
the teaching?” “The Learning Process,” 
and “The Essence,” are vitally important 
as we think of our daily work, and as we 
consider certification. 

Paul Engle, professor of English and 
director of the writing program of the 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, pre 
sented a speech before the concluding gen- 
eral session of the Conference on “What 
Is Creative?” There are those who ques- 
tion the appropriateness of this speech at 
the San Diego Conference, but thought- 
ful reading ot Paul Engle’s message clear- 
ly identifies his message with certification 
and accreditation. In the concluding sec- 
tion of his speech Paul Engle said, “It 
seems to me that in all likelihood the ulti- 
mate test of the quality of a nation’s life 
is gouig to be in the quality of its cre- 
ativity.” This sentence alone provides 
much food for thought as we work to im- 
prove certification and teacher training 
programs. We cannot underestimate the 
appropriateness of the Paul Engle mes- 
sage at a time when the masses of stu- 
dents attending our institutions of higher 
learning tend to move us away from the 
creative approach to learning to a me- 
chanical, regimented form of teaching of 
questionable value. 

No one in music education can stand 
aloof from matters of certification, ac- 
creditation and teacher preparation. Its 
impact on our profession makes it every- 
one’s business. W hat teacher can afford 
to be ignorant of “Purpose of Certifica- 
tion,” “Who Should Have Certificates?” 
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or “How and By Whom Should Certifica- 
tion Requirements Be Established and 
Put Into Effect?” These are matters of 
vital concern to the profession, excellently 
presented in the San Diego Report. 

The Report of the San Diego TEPS 
Conference, 1960 deserves thoughtful 
reading by all music educators. Reading 
of the report could avoid the hysterical 
reactions found in many instances when 
changes in certification are proposed. 
Reading of the report and discussions of 
the report could very well be included in 
college and university seminars on music 
education, courses in administration and 
supervision and in some of the meetings 
of the various state units. Use of this 
publication in our teacher training insti 
tutions would help in graduating music 
educators with a solid background in 
problems dealing with certification and 
administration 


+ 


For those who feel that they have no 
time for reading the complete report there 
is a smaller publication compiled and writ 
ten by J. Fletcher Wellemeyer, A Sum- 
mary of Discussions from the National 
TEPS Conference Held at San Diego 
State College, California 1960. Mr. Welle 
meyer has done a splendid summarization 
of the conference proceedings and is to be 
commended. But to get at the heart of 
the certification problem your reviewer 
strongly recommends a careful reading of 
the full report 


WittraM R. Sur, Professor of Mu 
sic, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing 


Editorial Note: Mr. Sur is chairman of 
the MENC Commission on Accreditation 
and Certification. See page 24 for addi- 
tional information concerning the work 
of this committee. 


MUSIC THEORY: A SYLLABUS FOR 
TEACHER AND STUDENT. By Ellis B. 
Kohs, Volume I. (New York: Oxford 
University Press), 1961. 125 pp. $2.95. 


Music Theory grew out of a four-vol- 
ume syllabus prepared by the author in 
1954-1956 for a two year course at the 
University of Southern California. The 
contents have undergone major revision 
in the light of experience with the orig- 
inal outline and this present publication 
carries the study of theory through the 
treatment of seventh chords. The author 
suggests that those who use the syllabus 
have access to several basic theory texts 
such as Mitchell, Piston, and Sessions; 
the Bach Chorales, Motets by Orlandus 
Lassus, and the Mozart Sonatas and Fan 
tasias 

What impresses one at once in Mr 
Kohs’ syllabus is its essentially musical 
approach to the study of theory; its 
thoughtful integration of the various skills 
leading toward musical comprehension, 
the intelligent employment of analysis, the 
approach to creative writing, and the care- 
ful and detailed planning throughout. Mr 
Kohs is himself a composer of repute and 
one senses throughout that his teaching is 
conceived beyond the dry bones of the 
subject toward infusing it with meaning 
and insight. In short, one is impressed 
with the good musical sense of this entir« 
outline. It is important that it be kept in 
mind that the book is an outline and will 
need to be supplemented either with the 
musical materials suggested by the author 
or by others chosen at the teacher's dis- 
cretion 

Included are an appendix describing the 
figured bass symbols recommended by the 
author (one which, by the way, makes 
considerable good sense), a carefully se- 
lected table of references, and a compre- 
hensive index 
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The Ee 
Autoharp 


Trade Mark Reg 


WRITE FOR 
A Brochure describing 
the uses of the 
AUTOHARP 
in Kindergarten and 
Elementary Schools 


A set of BRAILLE chord labels 
available upon request 


Manufactured By 


Oscar Schmidt-International, Inc. 
87 Ferry St., Jersey City 7, N.J. 








Dr, Lorene Marvel 
State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


“An exhaustive and carefully-teited sludy of resource 
material and of method as applied to the most form- 
ative years in the school life of the child.” 


OBJECTIVES 
To indicate to Elementary Classroom Teachers, Music Consultants, Music Educators 
and Administrators, the vast variety of resources available for teaching children 
through music. 
EMPHASIS 
The correlation and integration of music with other classroom enterprises, as well as 
with music itself, as an important part of life and of the work of the classroom. 
ENRICHMENT 
More enriching experience is sought in various available items. For example: They 
include over 3800 songs, 1700 records, 170 films. (All Classroom tested by many people 

educators and children.) 
USE 
Comments by the author present many ideas in the use of the material, which may open 
the door for more creative ideas by teacher and pupils. 

Price $7.45 — Cloth-bound cover 
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by 











Order a copy on 
approval today 


SCHMITT, HALL & MCCREARY comeany 
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184 pages 


The Present State of Music Education in the World 


Edited by Egon Kraus 


Reports from Australia, Belgium, Chile, France, Germany, Holland, India, Israel, 
Yugoslavia, Switzerland, United Kingdom, Soviet Union, United States. 


International Society for Music Education 
Music Educators National Conference 


1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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No better reeds for clarinet, and none 

saxier! Rico reeds make playing fun- 

make it easy to play better. Consistent in 

strength-grading, so that every reed of 

the same number responds exactly the 

same way. For all clarinets, saxophones 
at music dealers everywhere. 


RICO PRODUCTS 


819 North Highland 
Hollywood 38, California 


REEDS 


When writing to advertisers, please 


mention Music Epucators JourNaAl 


NEW 


MUSIC 
STANDS 


@ Ultra moderna 


design. Aluminum 
trimmed shaft. Modern 
new bese. Weight— 
less then 4 ibs. Fully 
with slight hand 
pressure. 


models 





WENGER 
MUSIC EQUIPMENT CO 
13 WENGER BLDG. 
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THIS IS MUSIC SERIES. Pupil’s Book 
Two and Book Three. By William R. 
Sur, Mary R. Tolbert, William R. Fish- 
er, Adeline McCall; Consultant, Gladys 
Piteher; Advisor on Keyboard Experi- 
ences, Charlotte DuBois. (Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc.), 1961. 168 pp. 


each. 


This Is Music represents the newest 
addition to a rapidly growing list of in- 
structional music books for elementary 
and junior high school pupils. The second 
and third books, which are initiating the 
series, establish a pedagogical philosophy 
which is musically-orientated and a teach- 
ing approach based upon pupil-discovery. 

The authors have maintained a decisive 
regard for the aural factors requisite to 
the development of lasting and meaningful 
musical insights. Numerous participative 
devices utilizing the standard classroom 
instruments are included. Especially com- 
mendable are the imaginative suggestions 
for the use of the piano and melody bells 
to bring about increased understanding of 
melodic notation. 

In general, the contents are centered 
around the features of musical compre- 
hension with careful attention to the inte- 
grative factors of the general classroom 
program. Besides being beautiful and 
musically appealing, the song and listening 
materials are easily related to the child's 
day to day experiences and learnings. In- 
dicative of this type of thoughtful selec- 
tion is “Let’s Build a Town,” a musical 
playlet written for children by Paul 
Hindemith in This Js Music 2. Teachers 
should also welcome such cleverly ar- 
ranged song-stories as “A Mother Goose 
Concert” in the second book, and “Pied 
Piper of Hamelin” in book three. Men 
tion should also be made of the excellent 
unit on the families of instruments in 
book three followed by a brief, simple in- 
troduction to the science of sound. 

Embedded in the illustrative material, 
which is both colorful and lively, are 
graphic representations of tonal and 
rhythmic abstractions. Many songs in- 
clude distinctive visual cues for the recog- 
nition of time signatures, key signatures, 
and staff letter names. The self-teac hing 
materials contained in the pupils’ books 
include insightful statements and questions 
for pupil-discovery and creative learning. 
Such imaginative instructional features 
are especially beneficial and appealing to 
pupils in the early grades. 

Thoughtful selection and patient hard 
work seem to have gone into the produc- 
tion of these books, and one can only hope 
that this high level of quality will con 
tinue for the remainder of the series. 


Monsour, College of Music, 
of ¢ olorado, Boulder. 


SALLY 
University 


THE ART OF HANDBELL RINGING. 
By Nancy Poore Tufts. (New York: 


Abingdon Press), 1961. 104 pp. $3.00 


Handbell ringing is an activity which 
can be enjoyed by many kinds of groups 
by adults and children, in schools, church- 
es, and community organizations. With 
the current interest in handbell ringing in 
this country, there has been a need for a 
compact reference work of this sort. 
Those who are organizing, directing, or 
participating in handbell ringing choirs 
will find this a reliable source of practical 
direction and helpful suggestions. Topics 
covered include the organization of hand- 
bell groups, the selection and care of 
handbells, and directions for writing and 
arranging music for handbell choirs. A 
short bibliography of musical selections is 
also included. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND WORLD AF- 
FAIRS. Report of the Committee on the 
University and World Affairs. (New 
at Ford Foundation), 1960. 84 pp. 

ree. 


The American university is by tra- 
dition a socially responsible institu- 
tion. In the past this responsibility has 
been to the domestic scene. Recently, 
by their own initiative, through the 
influence of foundations, and in coop- 
eration with the Federal government 
the universities have broadened their 
outlook to include the world. What has 
been accomplished to date is only a 
small fraction of what America needs 
to be doing, through its universities, 
if Americans are to understand other 
peoples and if human welfare every- 
where is to be served. 

This report is the product of a com- 
mittee created in 1959 by the Ford 
Foundation at the request of the U.S. 
Department of State. Its members in- 
cluded university administrators, busi- 
nessmen, foundation executives, and 
such public servants as Senator Ful- 
bright and Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, then President of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. The importance of 
the report is made clear by the follow- 
ing quotation. 

“Human welfare everywhere de- 
pends upon the conjunction of tech- 
nological power and democratic free- 
doms. Without the first, men are 
slaves to nature; without the second, 
slaves to one another. Neither is pos- 
sible without education. Neither can 
be advanced without the organized 
scholarship of great universities.” 

Copies may be secured by writing to 
the Ford Foundation, 477 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


MUSIC IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 1623-1800. 
By Louis Pichierri. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press), 1960. 286 pp. 
$6.00. 


This book offers a survey of music and 
music instruction in New Hampshire as 
it developed from the earliest settlement 
of the colony to the beginning of the 19th 
century. Drawing on primary sources, 
Mr. Pichierri quotes extensively from 
programs, catalogs, books, and teachers’ 
advertisements in order to suggest the 
style as well as the essence of musical 
life in early New Hampshire days. He 
also offers a detailed and comprehensive 
picture of music instruments, music theory, 
religious and secular compositions, music 
for public occasions, operas, concert life, 
and music in the academies. Mr. Pichierri 
studies the work of such teachers as John 
Hubbard, Benjamin Dearborn, and Sam- 
uel Holyoke and describes the most in- 
fluential text of the time. This book pro- 
vides a fascinating introduction to a little 
known area of early American cultural 
life. 


COUNTEKPOINT: AN INTRODUCTION 
TO POLYPHONIC COMPOSITION. By 
Hugo Kauder. (New York: MacMillan 
Co.), 1960. 145 pp. $5.95. 


Mr. Kauder proceeds from the view- 
point that “Counterpoint itself is merely 
a practical discipline, neither a theoreti- 
cal nor a historical one.” The text is, in 
fact, a sort of syllabus in which the 
author describes his theory of basic tonal 
relationships and then proceeds through 
five species of two part writing, to three 
and four part counterpoint and closes with 
an appendix on the pentatonic and 
“double” scale. In the hands of a con- 
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scientious teacher it would need to be en- 
hanced and amplified with illustrative ex- 
amples and additional student assignments. 
The publisher's blurb on the jacket to the 
effect the. “for the first time counterpoint 
[is established] on a firm theoretical 
foundation, enabling the student to study 
the subject on his own rather than by 
imitating previous masters” appears, to say 
the least, an overstatement of the contents. 


VIOLIN PLAYING AS I TEACH IT. By 
Leopold Auer. (Philadelphia: J. P. Lip- 
pincott Co.) 1960. 99 pp. $5.00. 


The name of Leopold Auer may not be 
as familiar to the present generation as it 
was earlier in the century when a con- 
siderable number of the leading violinists 
of the period were the products of his 
instruction. Renowned throughout the 
world as the leading teacher of his age 
he is credited with the development of 
such virtuosi as Mischa Elman, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Jascha Heifitz, Kathleen Par- 
low, Eddy Brown, Toscha Seidel, Mis- 
chel Piastro and others too numerous to 
mention. 

In this little book one finds a distillation 
of the principles Auer advocated. If one 
discovers little that is new or startling it 
can only be because, like all great teach- 
ers, his instruction was founded on sound 
basic principles. If one is looking for 
some secret, hidden method it will not be 
found for an artist teacher's secrets lie 
within him—deep in his personality and 
artistic background. These are scarcely to 
be revealed in the written word. For all 
that there is much here that is worth care- 
ful reading and study by all aspiring 
violinists and teachers. 

Curiously the present volume bears a 
copyright date of 1960. The first edition 
was published by Frederick A. Stokes in 
1921. It has been set in smaller type, has 
no illustrations, and is priced in keeping 
with the times. 


THE OXFORD SCHOOL HARMONY 
COURSE, BOOK II. By James Denny. 
(New York: Oxford University Press), 
1961. 140 pp. $2.60. 


300k Two of the Oxford School Har- 
mony Course takes up where Book One 
left off—with the introduction of second 
ary seventh chords. It then proceeds 
through chords of the ninth, dominant 
elevenths, thirteenths, flattened supertonic, 
augmented sixth, suspensions, chromatic 
decoration and more advanced modula- 
tion. It introduces contrapuntal writing in 
two and three parts and the concluding 
chapter pertains to the harmonization of 
chorales in the style of Bach. Appendices 
include sections dealing with idiomatic 
writing for strings and for piano. Ten 
pages of dictation exercises on material 
of the text appear in the final pages. 

In common with most English texts on 
the theory of music, this one is logical, 
consistent, and neatly organized. There 
are numerous illustrative examples but 
the question of making the subject alive 
and vital to the student still rests largely 
in the hands of a capable and creative 
teacher 


CREATIVITY AND EDUCATION. The 
entire four pages of May 1, 1961 College 
and University Bulletin, published by the 
Association for Higher Education, MEA 
department, is devoted to an article on 
“Creativity and Education” by Harold H. 
Anderson, research professor of psychol- 
ogy at Michigan State University. AHE 
has made copies available for members of 
the MENC. Send a stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope marked “AHE May 1 
Bulletin” to MENC, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Instruments built with the quality 
that Music Educators demand 


Manufacturers Tuning and 
for over workmanship 


50 years guaranteed 


a CA PPROn, 


Bell blocks from $42.00 
Send for complete catalog of mallet 
played instruments for school use. 


B. F. KITCHING & CO., INC. 
8947 Fairview Ave. Brookfield, 











NEW EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 


FOR CHORUS 
Mixed Voices ($.A.T.8.) 
GREEN AS GRASS wii ‘ ; Charles R. Cassey 
BAMBOO Robert Graham 
THE SNOW LAY ON THE GROUND (Norwegian Folk Tune) Jean Pasquet 
O DARKEST WOE Herrogenberg-Lundquist 
JESUS. NOW TO THEE |! TURN ME Cherubini-Lundquist 
THE EYES OF THE LORD ARE UPON THE RIGHTEOUS Donald O. Johnston 
FROM THE EASTERN MOUNTAINS _- Robert Graham 


Women's Voices ($.$.A.) 
AUTUMN BIRD Robert Graham 
LITTLE ELEGY Samuel Wilson 
A FAR ISLAND (a capella) Ned Rorem 
GENTLE VISITATIONS s ae Ned Rorem 
CAN'T CATCH ME (S. Joseph Roff 


Reference fetten sent on request 


FOR BAND Full Symph 
CLAIR DE LUNE for Young Bonds Debussy-Gordon 6.00 8.00 
BOLERO Ravel-Erickson 9.00 12.00 
SERENADE FOR BAND V. Persichetti 10.00 *%13.00 
ANACAPRI Paul Yoder 8.00 11.00 


*includes full score 
FOR ORCHESTRA 


CLAIR DE LUNE for Young Orchestras Debussy-Gordon 
(Set A—6.00; Set B—8.00; Set C—10.00) 


Rehan 


RRARB 


Condensed scores sent on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1712-16 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











CHORAL 
ROBES 


A large selection of 
fabrics and colors; ex- 
cellent workmanship; 
reasonable prices. 
Write for catalog and 
samples. 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co, 


31083 So. Fourth Street 
Greenville, Ilinois 
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TheNewEngland 
Conservatory 
SUMMER SESSION 


Elwood E. Gaskill, Dean 


JUNE 19—JULY 29 


~>— 


Private and Class Instruction 


THREE MASTER-TEACHER 
SEMINARS 


June 26-July 7 
Leon Fleisher 
June 19-July 7 
Madame Re Koster 
June 19-July 7 
Donald Willing 


and 
Charles B. Fisk 


PIANO 


VOICE 


ORGAN 


> 


For information write 


to the Dean 


290 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
BOSTON 15, 
MASSACHUSETTS 








When advertisers, please 
} 


writing to 


Music Epucators JouRNAI 


SO ANI a RIL 
SUMMER WORKSHOP 
CLASSROOm TEACHERS 
MUSIC SPECIALISTS 








CARL ORFF 
METHOD 


Music for Children) 








With 


DOREEN HALL 


Recognized exponent 
The Orff Method 


One week. only-July 3-8 
|'/2 Sem. hours credit (optional) 


Inquire: 


HARTT 


College of Music 


University of Hartford 
187 Broad St., Hartford, Conn. 


Festivals - 


Workshops 


Summer Schools 


LISTED IN THIS SECTION are 
some of the festivals, workshops, 
and summer schools scheduled for 
1961. While this list is a minute 
portion of all such events, it is a 
fair sampling to indicate the 
enormous opportunities that are 
available to music educators every- 
where. 


St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minne- 
sota, will present an organ-choir 
workshop August 6-11, designed for 
church, public school, and college choir 
directors and organists. Flor Peeters, 
Belgian organist, teacher, and com- 
poser, and Olaf C. Christiansen, direc- 
tor of the St. Olaf Choir, will present 
their respective portions of the work- 
shop. David N. Johnson, St. Olaf 
organist, will be workshop director as 
well as teach repertoire. 


Michigan All-State music and 
drama program at the National Music 
Camp will be attended by almost 900 
Michigan high school students. Five 
individual two week sessions are 
being offered: High School Band, June 
26-July 9; Intermediate Band, July 
10-23; Intermediate Orchestra, July 
24-August 6; High School Orchestra, 
August 7-20; High School Choir, 
August 7-20. In addition there will be 
two piano institutes and one drama 
institute. 


Chicagoland Music Festival will be 
held Saturday, August 19 at Soldiers’ 
Field, Chicago. The 32nd annual festi- 
val will attract many contestants for 
the vocal solo, choral, concert band, 
accordion band, and instrumental solo 
(piano and accordion) contests. Entry 
blanks and details can be obtained 
from Philip Maxwell, Festival Direc- 
tor, The Chicago Tribune, Tribune 
Tower, 435 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 


New Hampshire Music Festival 
School will be held July 17-August 25 
Center Harbor, New Hampshire. 
Thomas Nee will be musical director 
and William Rice, director of studies. 
Credit for the entire curriculum is 
approved for undergraduate and 
graduate study by the State of New 
Hampshire. For a descriptive brochure 
write to Director of Studies, N.H.M.F. 
School, Box 147, Center Harbor, New 
Hampshire. 


University of Buffalo is offering a 
special course “Arts in Furopean 
Life.” Students will depart July 11, 
1961 for a 35-day tour visiting Euro- 
pean centers of music, art, and drama, 
under the direction of Irving Cheyette, 
professor of music education, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. The tour has been 
approved by the New York State 
Department of Education and will 
represent six semester hours of 
graduate or undergraduate credit. 


Airborne Television wil! receive 
major attention for the second con- 
secutive year during a conference- 
workshop in educational media to be 
held at Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, June 26-July 7, 1961. The theme 
of the conference preceding the 
workshop will be “Technology in the 
Learning Environment.” The two-day 
conference and workshop will be 
implemented by two and a half hours 
each day of resource information on 
video tapes telecast from a plane fly- 
ing at 23,000 feet over Montpelier, 
Indiana. Persons interested in attend- 
ing this conference should write to 
Mendel Sherman, assistant director, 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. 


Belie Isle Concert Band begins its 
1961 season June 11. The season ex- 
tends through August 6 and will 
encompass 46 concerts. Leonard B. 
Smith will be conducting his sixteenth 
season. 


International Festival of Music wil! 
be held at Lake Lucerne, Switzerland, 
August 16 to September 9, 1961. Spe- 
cial courses in interpretation for con- 
ductors under the direction of Rafael 
Kubelik will be held in Lucerne from 
August 3 to 27. 


Pablo Casals will direct the famed 
Casals Festival in San Juan, Pureto 
Rico, June 9-28, 1961. The 84-year-old 
cellist will share the spotlight with 
contralto Marian Anderson, pianists 
Rudolph Serkin and Claudio Arrau, 
and violinists Isaac Stern and Alex- 
ander Schneider. Casals will conduct 
or play in most of the twelve concerts 
to be presented at the University of 
Puerto Rico Theater. 


Chatham College, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, will conduct an opera work- 
shop August 6-28, 1961. Designed to 
offer mature singers a concentrated 
course dealing with the singing and 
acting techniques of the lyric theater. 
Applications should be addressed to 
Opera Workshop, Chatham College, 
Pittsburgh 32, Pennsylvania. 


Handbell Festival. The American 
Guild of English Handbell Ringers 
held its first biennial festival concur- 
rent with its eight national festival 
June 4-16 at Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Group Piano Workshop. A one day 
workshop for teachers in the tech- 
niques ef group piano instruction will 
be presented in Steinway Hall, New 
York City, with a lecture-demonstra- 
tion by Marilyn K. Davis. For de- 
tails write Educational Department, 
Bourne, Inc., 136 W. 52nd St., New 
York City. 


Sigurd Rascher will again conduct 
a Saxophone Institute at the East- 
man School of Music, University of 
Rochester, New York, July 10-21, 1961. 
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Voice-Choral Festival Sixteenth Annual 5 SUMMER 


; Pacific Music Camp | © WORKSHOPS 
SYRAC USE University of the Pacific | Vocal—Choral Teachers 


UNIVERSITY Stockton, California offered by the 


. e NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
July 17-21 FIVE WEEKS of TEACHERS of SINGING 


ce | June 18 to July 23 nisaeiiads 


School of Music 
Solem, Oregon 


and | 1961 SEASON July 30 through August 4 
Director, Melvin H. Geist 


Alexander Capurso, director | Camping at its best SE 
present three concerts by Amazingly low cost San Francisce State College 

t] . Coliforaia 
” hn ween 23 


ELEANOR STEBER ! A great staff Director, John Tegnell 


and the + — 
Round Table Conferences Senior High School Division Rm yony Rn a 


August 6 through I! 


July 17-21 College and Graduate Division sticstes, Suits 4. tome 


Junior High School Divisions ———e 

with lectures by: | Conservatory of the University 
Milton Babbitt | Special One-Week Camps (oS Se 
Howard Murphy Chorus: July 5-11 Director, Hardin Ven Deursen 


Eleanor Steber Orchestra: July 6-12 Appalachian State Teachers College 
Beone, North Caroline 


Hugh Ross July 13-19 August 13 through 18 


Director, Paul Peterson 


Bruce Foote Band: June 21-27 + 


June 28-July 4 
Tuition: $30 for five-day work- 


SUMMER SESSIONS 1961 + shop. Housing and meals avail- 
able at very reasonable cost. 


a1 hasten caaaene For complete information write: 
August 14-September 15 Curriculum: All aspects of singing for 
every level of teaching. Nationally known 


a comprehensive list of grad- Pacific Music Camp faculty members. 
For additional information, 


uate and undergraduate 
courses in all areas of music write Director of any 
Workshop, or 


Write: Director 
WILLIAM VENNARD 


Box 200, School of Music (IF THE PACIFIC Director of Workshops, NATS 
University of Southern 
Calif. 


Syracuse University 


Syracuse 10, N.Y. Stockton 4, California al omg al 
os Ange ® ornia 














26th Season 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 


Eastern Ky. State College 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS | Richmond, Kentucky 


1961 Summer Session—June 12-August 18 For High School Students 
4 WEEKS 


Two five-week sessions and workshops 


MUSIC CAMP and WORKSHOP IN MUSIC EDUCATION | $100.00 ALL EXPENSES 


July 23 to August 4 
BAND & ORCHESTRA 


LARA HOGGARD, Guest Conductor June 18-July 15, 1961 
Private Lessons $1.00 te $1.50 


Write: 





Address inquiries to: Luther A. Richman, Dean, 
School of Fine Arts, Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 
James E. Van Peursem, Dir. 
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Westminster Choir College 


Princeton, New Jersey 


Warren Martin, Musical Director Julius Herford, Music History and Analysis 
Elaine Brown, Guest Conductor, 
Alexander McCurdy, Head, Organ Dept. Westminster Choir 


America’s unique college of vocal, choral and organ 
music offers opportunities for study and 
of great choral music with outstanding orchestras. 


1960-61 season guest performances of Symphonic Choir 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Thomas Schippers, Conductor 
Members of Philadelphia Orchestra, William Smith, Conductor 
Princeton Symphony Orchestra, Nicholas Harsanyi, Conductor 


Degrees: Bachelor of Music Bachelor of Music Education Master of Music 
Write: Admissions Office, Princeton, New Jersey 


Home of renowned choirs since 1926 




















EARN 


AY 2 2] ) | 


KNOW THE PEOPLE LEBANON VALLEY 
through their arts. COLLEGE 


Thrill to Festivals, 
a by wtp wh announces a one week 
seeing with spec. 
guides. 9 major coun- BAND TECHNIQUES 


tries & festivals. WORKSHOP 


INSPIRATION FOR TEACHING, 


Beethoven in Bonn; Wagner, Bay- , 
reuth; Mozart, Salzburg; Strauss, (for instrumental teachers, band 


Vienna; Shakespeare, Michelangelo directors, and advanced college 
. renew your spirit through great d 

minds and spirits of the past. Take students) 

photos, tapes. 


August 20-26 


YOUR PERFECT VACATION: Care- 
free touring with other congenial 
adults, relaxation, free time, thrift 

travel by jet, deluxe coach, train, conducted by 


inland steamer. First Ulass arr. by AM ty 
Cartan Travel, for health & comfort. DR. J ES M. THURMOND 
Brass Techniques 


PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT, 
gain world outlook, deeper apprecia- 


tion, on-the-spot learning under Col- FRANK E. STACHOW— 


lege Leadership. Six ucits available, . . 
optional course. Woodwind Techniques 


“VIENNA FIRST,” ISME Assembly if > 
desired, join tour later. Ask for spe- Special Guest 

cial details. 

THREE TOURS, to meet your needs: GEORGE C. CAVENDER— 


“Super Seven” Weeks, my 9th Music (Assistant Conductor—University of 
« Art Tour, from NYC, July 8-Aug. Michigan Band) 
24, or Marching Band 


“Festive Five” Weeks, Sunny South, 
June 17-July 20, Dr. Wendell Otey. Send for information to: 


“Romantic North”, July 28-Aug. 24, Frank E. Stachow, 


Larry Barr 
Department of Music 
Lebanon Valley College 
Dr. D. 8S. WHEELWRIGHT Annville, Pa. 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27-ME, California 


WRITE NOW, or ask your agent, Folder M.E. 

















University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, 
will offer a two-week stringed instru- 
ments workshop July 10-21. LeRoy 
Bauer will direct the session. 


Percussion Workshop. Over 100 stu- 
dents and directors are expected to 
attend the first annual Rocky 
Mountain Percussion Workshop to be 
held at the Englewood High Schoo! 
Building, Englewood, Colorado. Begin- 
ning June, 1961 classes will run six 
days from 7:30 a.m. to 6:00 and will 
present a concentrated curriculum. 
Among others, the faculty will include 
Frank Arsenault, Remo Belli, William 
F. Ludwig, Jr., and Richard Schory. 
For information write to the Work- 
shop, 28 West Broadmoor Drive, 
Littleton, Colorado. 


State University of New York, Col- 
lege of Education, Potsdam, will offer 
a course from June 23 through July 1 
concerning the basic problems in the 
present day public school music pro- 
gram. “Music Education in the 1960's” 
is the title of the two credit-hour 
course sponsored by the college in 
cooperation with Bay Shore Public 
Schools. Instructors will be Mary E. 
English and Willard I. Musser. For 
further information write Director of 
Summer Session, Potsdam SUCE. 


University of Michigan School of 
Music will present a conference in 
creative string teaching July 5-7, 1961. 
Planned in cooperation with the Ex- 
tension Service, the conference will 
feature Lillian Fuchs, violinist, as 
guest performer and lecturer. Further 
information may be obtained from 
Clyde H. Thompson, 115 Hill Audi- 
torium, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 


Eastman School of Music will 
feature four new institutes in its sum- 
mer session: Brass Institute, June 
26-July 7; Woodwind Institute, July 
10-July 21; both String Institute and 
Voice and Choral Institute, July 24- 
August 4. The institutes will be in 
addition to the regular courses given 
during the summer 


University of Washington high 
school music institute is now set for 
June 19-July 19, 1961. Attendance is 
open to students in grades nine 
through twelve. Stanley Chapple is 
director of the U of W School of 
Music. 


University of Wisconsin will feature 
at the 1961 summer sessions a music 
clinic for outstanding students of 
voice, piano, and organ June 26-July 
15; the national harp master class for 
teachers and advanced students Au- 
gust 6-12; opera workshop for solo 
performers and coaches August 13-20. 
In addition, the Clearing Singers 
workshop on choral literature and 
composers will prepare a choral work 
to be presented with the Peninsula 
Festival Orchestra August 20-25. 


write or phone your nearest MOORE office—ask for catalog F2 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois * phone GRaceland 7-3600 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, New York + phone EVergreen 3-2800 
1605 Boylston Ave., Seattle 22, Washington * phone EAst 2-2848 


E. R. MOORE CO. or CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. * phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL BIENNIAL INDEX 


Volumes 46 and 47: September-October 1959 through June-July 1961 


Six issues gf the Music Educators Journal are pub- 
lished during the school year within the period Septem- 
ber through July. This index covers a period of two 
years of twelve issues. Following are the symbols used 
to indicate the various issues: 


-O September-October 
- November-December 
January 
February-March 
April-May 
J- J June-July 


Page number follows the issue symbol. Titles of arti- 
cles are indicated by italics. Author name appears in 
parentheses after the titles. Pictures are indicated by 
asterisks (*). 


A Bryan, Arthur H., 60 AM-84 
Buker, Alden, 60 AM-62 
{cademically Talented, Music fort Hartshorn), 60 SO-33* By a State Editor (Teare), 59 SO-89 
{cademically Talented Student in the Secondary School, Music f 
61 Jan-48 
Activities, State Music Education, 1959-1960 Calendar, 59 SO-49 Cc 
Activities, State Music Education, 1960-1961 Calendar, 60 SO-67 


indidates 1961 Elections in the MENC Divisions, 60 ND-97 
ADMINISTRATION andidates (for election by mail), The, 59 ND-46* 
Challenge of the Conant Report to Music Education, The (Marple) wrey, Margaretta, 60 FM-72 
60 ND-35 Carmen——A Study in Depth (Altshuler), 61 AM-90 
Make Way for Music (Slocomb), 60 ND-70 BDNA 1960 Convention Pians, 60 FM-80 
P rinc ipal ’s Role in the Music Pri gram The (Aftreth—Reprinted from hallenge of Teaching in the Small Liberal Arts College, The (Schap) 
‘he National School P ring ipal”’ publication), 60 Jan-41 60-N D-86 
Successful Administrative Relationships Make Successful Music Pro hallenge of the Conant Report to Music Education, The (Marple), 60-ND-35 
grams (Flora), 61 AM-66 hance, Varner M., 60 Jan-46 
Three-Way Team for an Effective Music Program, The (Miller), 61 henette, Louis, 60 SO-83 
Jan-37 hild Goes Forth, The, 61 AM-52* 
Adolescent, Music and the (D’ Andrea), 61 FM-75 hoate, Rohert A., 61 AM-29 
Aftreth, Orville B., 60 Jan-41 hoirs in Education, Women’s, (English), 59 ND-63 
Airy, G. Josephine, and John C. Kendel, Franklin Dunham, Ellsworth ( horal Directors Association Second Annual Convention, American, 61 
Dent, Birdie Alexander, 60 AM-78 FM-99 
Albertson, Marjorie, 60 FM-99 horal Program Building, Criteria for (Gerow), 61 TJ-69 
Altshuier, Blanche, 61 AM-90 larinet Embouchure and Attack, The (Marconi), 59 SO-87 
Alexander, Birdie, and John C. Kendel, G. Josephine Airy, Franklin Clark Memorial Tributes (Kendel, Airy, Dunham, Dent, and Alexander), 
Dunham. Elisworth C. Dent, 60 AM-78 60 AM-78 (See Frances Elliott Clark) 
Amal and the Night Visitors (Bauch), 60 SO-112 lass Piano and Population Explosion (Hummel), 61 FM-78 
Amendment, Proposed Constitutional, 59 ND-58 
American Choral Directors Association Second Annual Convention, 61 FM-99 
American String Teachers Associatibn, 60 ND-79* LASSROOM TEACHERS 
Andrews, Frances M., 60 AM-38* Self-Contained Classroom Teacher, The (Humphreys), 60 SO-117 
Anthony. James R., and Eugene T. Conley, 60 FM-64* Ibert, John K., 59 ND-56 
Appreciation, An Autochthonous Apfroach to Music (Taylor), 59 SO-35 lection of Rare Straussiana, A (Hirsch), 61 Jan-68* 
Are Contests Musical Exberiences? (Kennedy), 61 Jan-60 
Are Music and Science Compatible? (Novak and Barnett), 60 TJ-44 : : ee a ae ape 
Arts in the Educational Program in the Soviet Union, The, Part I (Lawler) OL! OE eee? . pik. ERSITY MUSIC-TEACHER TRAINING 
61 Jan-27* 
irts a she Educational Program in the Soviet Union, The. Part Ul (Lawler) Chal Hy As! Teaching in the Small Liberal Arts College, The (Schap), 
0* 60 7 »-R6 
sen Baby Orgeniseti ms, Officia Mirectory, 1960-1961, Music Educators leniate Newsletter, 59 ND-49*, 60 FM-84*, 60 JJ-59*, 60 SO-91* 
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‘tlantic City Convention. At the. 66 FM-114 Development of a College Curriculum in Music Education, The 
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Board of 


Albu 
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} 
urriculum, The 
AM.-29 
urtis, I is Woodson, ¢ 


f Music in the Changing (Choate), 61 


Forces 


FM-104 


D’ Andrea, Frank 
Erma, 61 
Marilyn Kornreich 
eCesare, Ruth, 61 FM-9% 
nt, Ellsworth ( and Tohn ( Kendel, G 
ham, Birdie Alexander, 60 AM-78 
velopment of a College Curriculum in Musi 
60 ND-31 
Dialectic View of Musical 
Division Leadership Conferences, 60 11-55* 
ision Meeting, MENC Eastern, 60 SO-98* 
ision Meeting, MENC North Central, 61 Jan 
ision Meeting, MENC Northwest, 60 ND-73* 
vision Meeting, MENC Southern, 61 Jan-78* 
vision Meeting, MENC Southwestern, 60 SO-100* 
sion Meeting, MENC Western, 60 ND-75* 
es law 44? (Chenette), 60 SO-83 
Edward J., 61 Jan-90* 
rumstick Saga, lhe (Grindstaff), 
iryden, Richard, 61 Jan-94* 
duerkser zone , 60 Tan-64 
lunham, Fr ‘rankiin and John C 
Dent rdie 


61 FM 
Davis 1}-82 


avis, 69 Tan-62 


Josephine Airy, Franklin Dun 


Education, The (Gehrkens), 


(Barkley). 60 JTan-66 


Performance 4 


lov le 


60 FM.106 


Josephine Airy, Ellsworth C 


Kendel, G 
Alexander, 60 AM-78 


E 


itor, By @ State (Teare), 59 SO-89 

litonal (Housewright), 61 FM-54 

jittorial Board, The New, 61 Jan-4 

jitors. State Music Education Periodicals and, 60 SO-80 

Jucation for Today's Living (Mills), 59 ND-70 

astern Division Meeting, MENC, 60 $O-98* 

astern Division Meeting, The 1961 MENC, 61 FM-62* 

bin, Paul N.. 59 ND-69 
ELECTIONS 

Candidates 1961 Bie 


tions in the Divisions 

Have You ted? 60 Jan-38 

The Candidates (for election by mail), $9 ND-46* 

omposition Project (Smith), 60 ND-85 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MUSIC 
{utochthonous Approach to Music A phreciation, oy (Taylor), 59 SO-35 
Elementary Composition Project (Smith), 60 N 
Elementary Special Music Teachers in Texas Mc cQuerrey, 59 ND-60 
Lecture Series for Young Listeners (Scott), 60 Jan-31* 
Listen! (Zimmerman), 61 JJ-2 
Music to the Fore (DeCesare), 61 FM-90 
Opera in the Sixth Grade? (Plinkiewisch and Westmoreland), 9 #° 96° 
Rich Experiences from a Poor Situation (Shoemaker) 61 AM 


MEN( 60 ND.97 


ementary ‘ 
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Elementary Special “yy Ne ad in Texas (McQuerrey), 59 ND-60 


Eikhart Opinion, The, 60 S$o-1 
Emergence of the Concert Bone. "The (Neilson), 61 AM-49 
Engleman, Finis E., 61 FM-35* 
English, Mary E., 59 ND-63 
Ernest, David J., 59 ND-61 
Ernst, Karl D., 60 Jan-19 
Ernst, Karl D., president (1958 1960) of the Music 
Conference, 60 FM-3 
Evaluation, Student Teaching (Colbert), 59 ND-56 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Gifted Students in Music and Art, 59 S$O-92 
Music Experiences for the Child with Speech Limitations (Breinholt 
and Schoepfie), 60 SO-45 
Music for Deaf Children (May). 61 Jan-39* 
Music for the Academically Talented (Hartshorn), 60 SO-33* 
Music for the Academically Talented Student in the Secondary Scho 
61 Jan-48 
Music for the Educable yy ~* Retarded (Carey), 60 F M-72 
Music for the Talented: ?vogram in Action (Barnum), 
Exhibitors and diagram of cakibie locations, Convention, 60 PM 4 
Expert Rebuttal (Hughes), 60 AM-82 


Educators National 


AM-37 


F 


Farnam, J. E., 60 Jan-59 

Federal Aid to the Arts, HR 4172 and HR 4174, 61 JJ-48 
Festwal, First Bahamas, 59 SOQ-90* 

Festival, Japanese String (Cook), 59 ND-41* 
Festival of the Arts, An International (Kleeman), 
Filas, Thomas, 60 SO-85 

First Bahamas Festival, 59 SO-90* 

Flora, Frank E., 61 AM-66 

Follow-Up Program (Chance), 60 Jan-46 


Fond Memories of Two Hoosier Pioneers (Gilliland), 
ECT 


FORD FOUNDATION P } + 
Ikhart Opinion, The, SO-109 
Young Composers P dA The, 
Young Composers Project in Eikhart, 
Foster, Donald, 60 JJ-69 
FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK 
Clark Me morsel Tributes (Kendel, 
60 AM-7 
Memorial Sy en m 
Keith, and Kinscella), 60 
Mrs. Clark A‘road, 60 AM-25 
Freundschaft Durch Musik (Krone), 
From a Former Active Member (Keith), 61 
From Little Acorns (Schnoor), 61 1]-87 


59 SO-72* 


61 Jan-44* 


60 JJ-72, 61 TJ-56 


The (Washburn), 60 SO-108 


Airy, Dunham, Dent, and Alexander) 


Contributed by Friends, A (Cooke, Hollweck, 


AM-20* 


60 Jan-21* 
AM-96 


G 


60 Jan-48, 60 AM-29*. 60 SO-56 


Gary. Charles L.. 
60 JJ-48*, 60 ND-31 


Gehrkens, Karl Wilson, 
GENERAL MUSIC 
asic Piano Skills for the General Music Teacher | ee 
General Music in General Education (Moses), 61 FM-5 
General Music Program, The (Ernst), 60 an-1 
General Music Program, The (John), 61 FM-55 
General Music Program, the Viewpoint of Some Students, 61-JJ-43 
George Gershwin GOES in General Music (Robinson), 60 AM-81 
Report on General Music, The, 60 1J-21 
Varsity Music or General Music (Duerksen), 60 Jan-64 
Why So General About Music? (McCutcheon). 60 SO-87 
General Music in General Education (Moses), be, FM-51 
General Music Program, The (Ernst), 60 Jan-l 
General Music Program, The (John), 61 FM-55 
General Music Program, the Viewpoint of Some Students, 61 11-43 
George Gershwin GOES in General Music (Robinson), 60 AM-81 
Gerow, Maurice. 61 Jj-69 
Gershwin GOES in General Music, George (Robinson), 60 AM-81 
Gifted Students in Music and Art, 59 SO-92 
Gilliland, Esther Goetz, 61 Jan-44* 
Goldin, Milton, 60 J1-37 
Gordon, Edgar B., 60 Jao 14 
Grants for Research in Music Education, Procuring, 
Justin, 60 FM-58, 61 Jan-95 
Green, Elizabeth A. H., 61 JJ-50 
Green, Spencer, 59 SO-84 
Grindstaff, Gordon, 60 FM-106 
Guides to Musical Experiences (Krone), 


59 So.93 


60 SO-81 
Gray 


60 ND-48*- 


H 


Hall, M. E., 61 4 M-69* 
Hansen, Howard, 60 JJ.28 
Hartshorn, Williaa C , 59 SO-29, 
Hauser, Arthur A., 59 SO-33 
Have You Voted?, 60 Jan 38 
Health and Safety in the Instrumental Music Class 
from “The Monthly Bulletin” of the Indiana 
Health), 61 FM-91 
Herb Smith Quits a Job (Elbin), 59 ND-69 
HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 
Herb Smith Quits a Job (Elbin), 59 ND-69 
Music and the Adolescent (D’ Andrea). 61 FM-75 
Music for Teenagers (Sur), 60 N 
Music for the Academically Telented Student in the 
61 Jan-48 (preview of the 
Music Theory for High School Students (Horn), 60 Jan- 74 | 
Student Conductors for High Schools (Murphy), 60 AM-47 
Y ear-Around Poe chool of the Arts at Interlochen, 61 AM- 40 
Hill, E. A., 60 FM-1 
Hirsch, Helen, 61 jen 6 
History, Vignettes of Susie Education (Gary), 60 Jan-48, 60 AM-29° 
0 SO-56 
Hoffman, any. 60 FM-94 ‘ . 
Hollweck, L. and James Francis Cooke, Marie Morrisey Keith, Hazel 
Gertrude YKinccetien 60 AM-20* 
Horn, Dorothy D., 60 Jan-74 
House, Robert W., 60 ND-39 
Housewrignt, Wiley L., 61 FM-54 


60 SO-.33* 


(Koehler 
State 


Reprinted 
Board of 


Secondary School 


Music Educators Journal 





How Does Your Choir Sound? (Rodda), 60 Jan-60 

How to Beat | rauma of the Timpani (Young), 60 JJ-67 
H.R. 4172 and H.R. 4174, Federal Aid to the Arts, 61 JJ-48 
Hughes, Edwin, 60 AM-82 

Hummel, J. George, 61 FM-78 

Humphreys, Louise, 60 SO-117 


I 


Impressions from a Trip - 
Improvisation, ] eaching ( Tallmadge ), 60 ND-58 
Index, Music Educators Journal, V ol. 45 1958-1959, 59 ND-81 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
Band Instruments Harbor Germs (Bryan—Reprinted from January 
1959 issue of “School Science and Mathematics’), 60 AM-84 
Basic Piano Skills for the General Music Teacher (Zack), 
Clarinet Embouchure and Attack, The (Marconi), 
Class Piano and Population Explosion (Hummel), 61 
Come, Some Music! Come, the Recorder—” (Davis), 61 JJ-82 
Drumstick Saga, The (Grindstaff), 60 FM-106 
Emergence of the Concert Band, The (Neilson), 61 
Expert Rebuttal (Hughes), 60 AM-82 
Health and Safety in the Instrumental Music Class (Koehler 
from ied 1960 issue of “The ‘ems Bulletin” of 
State Board of Health), 61 FM-9 
How to Beat Trasma of the Pimpens (Young), 60 JJ-67 
instrumental Music in the Pioneer Days (Gordon), 60 Jan-34 
Keyboard Experience in the Classroom (Pace), 60 FM-44 
Langenus Library, 59 SO-88* 
Problems and Advantages of the Small 
A filiated School (Noble), 61 Jan-46* 
Probiems of the Smail College Band (Whear), 60 FM-76 
Role of the Band in Music Education, The (Schmidt), 61 FM-81 
Something for C lass C Band, Please (Filas), 60 SO-85 
Vanishing | tolimist, The (Kish), 60 Jan-68 
What's Been Happening to Piano Lessons? 
Why Bands? (Merrick), 60 AM-66 
You Can't Beat the Band (Reynolds, George N.), 
You Can’t Beat the Band, Part II (Reynolds, George E.), 60 ND-90* 
Instrumental Music in the Pioneer Days (Gordon), 60 Jan- 4 
Instrumentation and Scoring, John Philip Sousa His (Mayer), 
instruments Harbor Germs, Band (Bryan), 60 AM-84 
Integrity in Music Education (Hartshorn), 59 SO-29 
interim Meeting, 1961 MENC (Britton), 61 AM-32 
Interlochen, Year-Around High School of the Arts at, 61 
International Festival of the Arts, An (Kleeman), 59 SQ-72 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND MUSIC 
First Bahamas Festival, 59 SO-90* 
Freundschaft Durch Musik (Krone), 60 Jan-21* 
Impressions from a Trip Around the World (Wilson), 59 SO-79 
International Festival of the Arts, An (Kleeman), 59 SO-72* 
International Society for Music Education to Meet in Vienna in 
1961, 60 Jan-70 
International Society for 
ference, 61 Jan-58* 
International String Congress, (Kenin), 60 ND-71* 
lapanese String Festival (Cook), 59 ND-41* 
Musical Missionary (Kelly), 60 Jan-70 
Musical Wealth of Paris, The (Ernest), 
Threshold of a New Age, The (Leddy), 
l ourist in Musical Europe, The ( Foster), 
W orkshops in the Philippines, 60 ND-56 
International Society for Music Education, Fourth International Conference, 
61 Jan-58* 
International Society for 
60 Jan-70 
International String ongress (Kenin), 
Ils Music leaching Up 7 


fround the World (Wilson), 59 SO-79 


AM-49 


Reprinted 
the Indiana 


College Band in a Church 


(Davis), 60 Jan-62 


60 SO ig 


60 Jan-51 


AM-40 


Music Education, Fourth International Con- 


59 ND-61 
60 SO-37* 
60 JJ-69 


Music Education to Meet in Vienna in 1961 


60 ND-71* 


Date? (Largman), 61 Jan-88 


J 


Japanese String Festival (Cook), 59 ND-41* 
Jarrett. James, 61 JJ-2 
John Philip Sousa His Instrumentation and S: 
John, Robert W., 61 FM-55 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 
Key to ‘unior High School Choral Teaching, 
Music for Teenaners (Sur), 60 ND-62 
Music for the Academically Talented Student in the Secondary School, 
61 Jan-48 
Music and the Adoles 


ring (Mayer), 60 Jan-51 


The (Kjelson), 60 SO-114* 


ent (D'Andrea), 61 FM-75 


K 


Kari D. Ernst, president (1958-1960) of the 
ference, 60 FM-35* 

Keith, Alice, 61 AM-96 

Keith, Marie Morrisey, and James eupaete Cooke, L. V. 
Gertrude Kinscella, 60 AM-2 

Kelly, Merle L., 60 Jan-70* 

Kendel, _ C., and G. Josephine Airy. 
Dent, Birdie Alexander, 60 AM-7 

Kenin, Herman D., 60 ND-71* 

Kennedy, James Paul, 61 Jan-60 

Kerman, Joseph, 60 AM- 43 

Key to Junior High School Choral Teaching, The jaan). 60 SO-114* 

Keyboard Experience in the Classroom (Pace), 60 FM-4 

Kinscella. Hazel Gertrude, and James Francis Cooke, = Vv. 
Morrisey Keith, 60 AM-20* 

Kish, Anne L., 60 Jan-68 

Kjelson, Lee, 60 s0-114* 

Kleeman, Frances Alice, 59 SO-72* 

Koehler, John K., 60 FM-91 

Krone, Max T., 69 Jan-21*, 60 ND-48* 


Music Educators National Con 


Hollweck, Hazel 


Franklin Dunham, Ellsworth C 


Hollweck, Marie 


L 


Lamers, William M., 60 FM-36 

Langenus Library, 59 SO-88* 

Largman, Roselynd, 61 Jan-88 

Lawler, Vanett, 60 AM-30*, 61 Jan-27* 61 FM-40* 
Laycock, Harold, 61 JJ-67 


June-July, Nineteen Sixty-one 


Lecture Series for Young ’ isteners (Scott), 
Leddy, J. F., 60 SO-37* 

‘Let N othing You Dismay” 
Lewis, L. L., 59 SO-66* 
Lindroth, Richard, 60 JJ-66 
Ling, Stuart J., 60 AM-52 
Listen! (Zimmerman), 61 jJ-29* 
Listeners, Lecture Series for Young (Scott), 
List as ¢ omposer Virtuoso Franz, 60 ND-4 
Liszt at Weimar, Muestro Franz, 61 _— 72 
Literacy, Toward Real Musical (1. ing), 60 AM-52 
Lundin, Robert W., 60 FM-46 


60 Jan-31* 


(Neilson), 59 ND-26 


o Jan-31* 


Maestro franz Lisst at Weimar, 61 Jan-72* 
Make Way for Music (Slocomb), 60 ND-70 
Marconi, Henry, 59 SO-87 

Marple, Hugo D., 60 ND-35 

Mathews, Paul W., 60 JJ-3! 

May, Elizabeth, 61 Jan-39* 

Mayer, Francis N., 60 Jan-51 

McCutcheon, Marjorie F., 60 S$O-87 
McQuerrey, Lawrence H., 59 ND-60 

Meet the Conductors, 59 ND-39* 

Memorial Symposium Contributed by Friends, 


A (Cooke, Hollweck, Keith, 
Kinscella), 60 AM-20* 


NC Atlantic City Convention in Pictures, The, 60 JJ-24* 
1959-1960, 60 SO-120 


INC Audit Report, 1958-1959, 60 Jan-72; 
2NC Eastern Division Meeting, 60 SO-98* 
2NC Eastern Division Meeting, The 1961, 61 FM-62* 
2NC interim Meeting, 1961 (Britton), 61 AM-32 
:NC Membership Over 36,000, 61 JJ-28 
INC ~y mbersiup, What Do I Get Out of My, 60 SO-40 
NC North Central Division Meeting, 61 Jan-77* 
NC Northwest Division Meeting, 60 ND-73* 
INC Southern Division Meeting, 61 Jan-78* 
NC Southwestern Division Meeting, 60 SO-100* 
INC Student Chapter Roster, 1959-1960, 60 JJ-61; 1960-1961, 
2NC Student Members, An Open Letter to (Briggs), 61 FM-8 
INC Western Division Meeting, 60 ND-75* 
Merrick, Joseph, 60 AM-66 
Miller, Kurt, 61 Jan-37 
Mills, Clarence L., 60 AM-80 
Mills, William A., 59 ND-70 
Missionary, Musical (Kelly), 60 Jan-70* 
Missionary, Rural School Music (Wolfe), 
Moffit, Orvil L., 61 AM-46 
Moore Earl V , 
Moses, l'arry E., 
Mrs. clark Abroad, 60 ‘AM. 25 
Murphy, Howard A., 59 SO- 82 
Murphy, James F., 60 AM-4 
Music and Public E ducation (Engleman), 6 
Music and Science Do Go Together (Watson), 


lusic and the Adolescent (D'Andrea), 61 F 


$! JJ-77 


60 AM-26° 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
Autochthonous Approach to Music hogs 
Road Map to Heaven (Hoffman), 60 

Music as a Fine Art (Jarrett), 61 JJ- 27 

Music at the Convention—pictures with program comments, 60 FM-39* 

Music Belongs (Moffitt), 61 AM-46 

Music Comes to Townly, 61 AM-96 

Music Curriculum Present _ and Future, 

querque, 61 AM-42 

Music Education Activities, 

Calendar, 60 SO-67 

Music Education and Creativity (Gray), 


reciation, An (Taylor), 59 SO-35 
94 


The—A Symposium from Albu 
State, 1959-1960 Calendar, 59 SO-49; 
60 FM-58 


1960-1961 


MUSIC EDUCATION HISTORY 

Clark Memorial Tributes (Kendel, 
ander), 60 AM-78 

Fond Memories of Two Hoosier Pioneers (Gilliland), 61 Jan-44* 

Instrumental Music in the Pioneer Days (Gordon), 60 Jan-34 

Memorial Symposium Contributed By Friends, A (Cooke, Hollweck, 
Keith, and Kinscella), 60 AM-20* 

Mrs. Clark Abroad, 60 AM- 25 

Rural School Music Missionary (Wolfe), 60 AM-26* 

Vignettes of Music Education History (Gary), 60 Jan-48, 60 AM-29*, 


60 SO-56 
Education History, 60 Jan-48, 60 AM-29*, 
61 AM-33 


Airy, Dunham, Dent, and Alex- 


M usic Vignettes of (Gary), 
60 SO-56 
Music Education in Sweden, and Denmark (Bergethon), 
MUSIC EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 
Arts in the Educational Program in the Soviet Union, The, 
(Lawler), 61 Jan-27* 
Arts in the Educational Program in the Soviet Unien, The, 
(Lawler), 61 FM-40* 
Music Education in Norway, 
61 AM 
Music Education in the Changing World (Tipton), 61 JJ- 
Music Education in the Nineteen Sixties (Britton), 61 
Music Education Periodicals end Editors, State, 60 SO-8 
Music Education, The Contemparary Scene Ya (ME NC Conpenahin 
City, March 18 22, 1960), 60 Jan-2 
Music Education, The State of, 60 SO-102, A Jan-84 
Music Educators Journal Index, Vol. 45, 1958-1959, 59 ND-81 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Atlantic City Convention, At the, 60 FM-114 
Candidates (Division Elections), 60 ND-97 
Candidates (Biennial Election), The, 59 ND-46* 
Contemporary Scene in Music Education, The (MENC Convention, 

Atlantic City, March 18-22, 1960), 60 . 
Convention exhibitors and diagram 0 = 
Convention Train's a-Comin’, 60 Jan-3 
Division Leadership Conferences, 60 i 55° 
Have You Voted? (MENC Biennial Election), 60 Jan-38 
Karl D. Ernst, president (1958-1960) of the Music Educators National 
( onference, 60 FM-35* 
MENC Atlantic City Convention in Pictures, 
MENC Axdit “yo 1958-1959, 60 Jan-72*; 
MENC Eastern Division Meeting, 60 SO-98* 
MENC Interim Meeting, 1961, (Britton), 61 AM-32 
MENC Membership Over 36,000, 61 JJ-28 
MENC Membership, What Do I Get Out of My, 60 SO-40 


Norway 


Part I 
Part Il 
and Denmark 


Sweden, (Bergethon), 


y-23 


Atlantic 


24 
it locations, 60 FM-4 


The, 60 JJ-24* 
1959-1966, ‘60 SO-120 
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61 FM.69* 


60 AM-80 


nference and 


OPERA 
imahil and the Night Visitor Bauch), 6 12° 

irmen tudy in Depth (Altshuler), 61 AM-90 

lege ere ’ Phe (Laycock) 11-67 
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Pace, Robert, 60 FM-44 
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Performance, A Dialectic View of Musical (Barkley), 60 Jan-66 
Performing Groups at Atlantic City, 60 Jan-26 

Periodicals and Editors, State Music Education, 60 SO-80 
Personal Philosophy of Music Education, A (Gray), 61 Jan-95 
Phelps, Roger P., 00 JJ-51 

Philippines, Workshops in the, 60 ND-56* 

Philosophy of Music Education, A Personal (Gray), 61 Jan-95 
Piano and Population Explosion, Class (Hummel), 61 FM-78 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Expert Rebuttal (Hughes), 60 AM-82 
Basic Piano Skilis for the General Music Teacher (Zack), 59 SO-93 
Class Piano and Population Explosion (Hummel), 61 F M-78 
Keyboard Experience in the Classroom (Pace), 60 FM-44 
What's Been Happening to Piano Lessons? (Davis), 60 Jan-62 
Piano Lessons, What's Been Happening to (Davis), 60 Jan-62 
Pianos, Penchant for, 61 Jan-56* 
Piano Skills for the General Music Teacher, Basic (Zack), 59 SO-93 
Pioneer Days, Instrumentai Music in the (Gordon), 60 Jan-34 
Pioneers, Fond Memories of Two Hoosier (Gilliland), 61 Jan-44* 


POPULAR MUSIC 
Beware of the Man (Lindroth), 60 JJ 66 
Two Kinds of Music, The (Lamers), 60 FM-36 
We're Getting the (Wax) Works (Green), 59 SO-84 
Place of Music in Basic Education, The (Kerman), 60 AM-43 
Plinkiewisch, Helen, and Vernon Westmoreland, 60 SO-96* 
Posthumous Interview (York), 60 ND-84 
Posthumous Interview Number Two (York), 61 JJ-85 
President (1958-1960) of the Music Educators National Conference 
D. Ernst, 60 FM-35* 
Principal's Role in the Music Program, the ( Aftreth—Reprinted from “The 
National Elementary Principal’ publication), 60 Jan-41 
Problems and Advantages of the Small College Band in a Church Affiliated 
School (Noble), 61 Jan-46* 
Problems of the Smail College Band (Whear), 60 FM-76 
Procuring Grants for Research in Music Education, 60 SO-81 
Program, An Objective Look at Our Music Education (Mills), 60 AM-80 
Program, The General Music (Ernst), 60 Jan-19 
‘rogram, The General Music (John), 61 FM-55 
Program, The Principal's Role in the Music ( Aftreth 
National Elementary Principal’), 60 Jan-41 
Program, The Three-Way Team for an Effective Music (Miller), 61 Jan-37 
Programs, Successful Administrative Relationships Make Successful Music 
(Flora), 61 AM-66 
Proposed -onstitutional Amendment, 59 ND-58 
Publications by Music Educators for Music Educators, 60 JJ-56, 60 ND-92 


Kari 


Reprinted from “The 


Q 


Music Education (Hill), 60 FM-103 
In Tribute to Thomas J., 1905-1960, 61 JJ-89 


R 


Raymer, Kenneth, 61 Jan-92* 

Readers’ Theater Approach to Opera (Anthony and Conley), 60 FM-64* 
Reimer, Bennett, 59 SO-40 
Report in Pictures of the MENC Division Meetings, A, 61 JJ-35 
Report on General Music, The, 60 JJ-21 

Research in Music and Music Education (Phelps), 60 JJ-51 


RESEARCH STUDIES IN _ MUSIC EDUCATION 

Llementary Composition Project (Smith), 60 ND-85 

Procuring Grants for Research in Music Education, 60 SO-81 
Research in Music and Music Education (Phelps), 60 JJ-51 
Reynolds, George E., 60 ND-90" 
Reynolds, George N., 60 SO-59* 
Rich Laperiences from a Poor Situation (Shoemaker), 61 AM-63* 
Riley, James W., 60 SO-115 
toad Map to Heaven (Hoffman), 60 FM-94 
Robinson, Don C., 60 AM-81 
Rodda, Ramona Strang, 60 Jan-60 
Kole of the Band in Music Education, The (Schmidt), 61 FM-81 
Role of the Fine Arts in the Preparation of Teachers, The 

60 ND.39 

Rolland, Paul, 61 Jan-53* 
Roster, MENC Student Chapter, 1959-1960, 60 JJ-61; 1960-1961, 61 JJ-77 
Kural School Music Missionary (Wolfe), 60 AM-26* 


(House), 


Ss 


Class, Health and (Koehler 
Indiana State 


M u sic 
Bulletin” of the 


Reprintea 
Board of 


Safety im the Instrumental 
from The Monthly 
Health), 61 FM-91 

Schap, Marian Haines, 60 ND-86 

Schmidt, Lloyd, 61 FM-81 

Schnoor, Lois Laverne, 61 JJ-87 

Schoepfie, Irene, and Verna Breinholt, 60 SO-45 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY MUSIC RELATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 
Likhart Opinion, The, 60 SO-109 
Organizing a Community Chorus (Myers), 60 FM-68 
Young Composers Project in Elkhart, The (Washburn), 60 SO-10s 
Schroeder, Duane, 60 FM-92* 
Schwartz, Will, 60 SO-41 
Scoring, John Philip Sousa—His Instrumentation and (Mayer), 60 Jan-51 
Scott, Jean Calvert, 60 Jan-31* 
Self-Contained Classroom Teacher, The (Humphreys), 60 SO-117 
Seventh Army Symphony Orchestra, The (Rolland), 61 Jan-53* 
Shaping Forces of Music in the Changing Curriculum, The 
61 AM-29 
Shetler, Donald J., 59 ND-22* 
Shoemaker, Charlotte, 61 AM-63* 
Stides 4 la Carte (Dryden), 61 Jan-94* 
Slocomb, Don B., 60 ND-70 
Smith, Janice S., 60 ND-85 
Smith. Paul E., 60 FM-105 
So, Johnny, You Can't Read Music? (Palmer), 60 AM-83 
Some Reflections—Atlantic City Convention in Retrospect 
60 AM-30* 
Something for Class C. Band, Please (Filas). 60 SO-85 
Southern Division Meeting, MENC, 61 Jan-78* 


(Choate), 


(Lawler) 
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Southwestern Division Meeting, MENC, 60 SO-100* 

Soviet Union, The Arts in the Educational Program in the, Part I (Lawler), 
61 Jan-27*; Part 11, 61 FM-40* 

State Editor, By a (Teare), $9 SO-89 

State Music Education Activities, 1959-1960 Calendar, 
Calendar, 60 SO-67 

State Music Edv cation Periodicals and Editors, 60 SO-80 

State of Music Education, The, 60 SO-102, 61 Jan-84 

Status of Music Therapy, The (Buker), 60 AM-62 

Story of the Hagerstown ETV Project, The (Lewis), 59 SO-66* 

Straussiana, A Collection of Rare (Hirsch), 61 Jan-68* 

String Congress. International (Kenin), 60 ND-71* 

String Festival, Japanese (Cook), 59 ND-41* 

String Teachers Association, American, 60 ND-79* 

Student Chapter Roster, MENC 1959-1960, 60 JJ-61; 1960-1961, 61 JJ-77 

Student Members, An Open Letter to MENC (Briggs), 61 | i R85 

Student Conductors for High Schools (Murphy), 60 AM-4 

Students in Music and Art, Gifted, $9 SO-9? 

Students Report on Youth Conference, 60 ND-81 

Student leaching Evaluation (Colbert), 59 ND-56 

Successful Administrative Relationships Make Successful Music 
(Flora), 61 AM-66 

Sur, William R., 60 ND-62 

Swanson, Frederick J]., 60 FM-5 


59 SO-49; 1960-1961 


Programs 


T 


Talented: A Program in Action, Music for the (Barnum), 61 AM-37 
l alented, Music for the Academically (Hartshorn), 60 SO-33* 
Talented Student in the Secondary School, Music for the 
61 Jan-48 
Tallmadge, William H., 60 ND-58 
ape Recorder, A Seco nd Teacher, The (Raymer), 61 Jan-92* 
Taylor, Katharine Scott, 59 SO-35 . 
Teach or To Perform, To (Riley), 60 SO-115 
Teachers, Composers, and Copy rights (Hauser). 59 SO-33 
Teachers in Texas, Elementary Special Music ( McOue rrey), 59 ND-60 
Teachers, The Role of the Fine Arts in the Preparation of (House), 
60 ND-39 
Teachers, We Need Superior Music (Mathews), 60 JJ-31 
T caching Improz nsation (Tallmadge), 60 ND 58 
leaching Up To Date, Is Music (Largman), 61 Jan-88 
Teaching Via Television (D« yle), 61 Jan-90* 
Teare, Ronald C., 59 SO-89 
Technical Media in the 
61 JJ-59 
Teenagers, Music for (Sur), 60 ND-62 
Thiel, Jorn, 61 JJ-59 
Theory Classes, Audio-Unit for Music, Sc hroeder), 60 FM-92* 
Therapy, The Status of Music (Buker), 60 AM-62 
hree-way 1 eam for an I fective Music Program, The (Miller ). 61 Tan-37 
Threshold of a New Age, The (Leddy), 60 SO-37* ; 
Timpani, How to Beat Trauma of the (Young), 60 J J-67 
Tipton, Gladys, 61 JJ-32 
Tourist in Musical I urope, The (Fuster), 60 ]]-69 
Toward Real Musical Literacy (Ling), 60 AM-52 
Tribute to Thomas J. Puigle y, 1905-1960, In, 61 JJ-89 
Trillingham, G. C.., ND-19 oF 
wo Kinds of Music, The (Lamers). 60 FM-36 


Academically, 


feademy of Music and the Creative Arts (Thiel), 


U 
Musical 


v 


Vanishing Violinist, The (Kish), 60 Jan-68 

Varsity Music or General Music (Duerksen), 60 Tan-64 

Vignettes of Music Education History (Gary), 60 
60 SO-56 

Violinist, The Vanishing (Kish), 60 Jan-68 

Virtuoso Franz Liszt as Composer, 60 ND-45* 


VOCAL MUSIC 
How Does Your Choir Sound? (Rodda), 60 Jan-60 
Key to Junior High School Choral Teaching, The (Kjelson), 60 SO-114* 
Organizing a Community Chorus (Myers), 60 FM-68 
Women’s Choirs in Education (English), 59 ND-63 
Yale Glee Club, 1861-1961, 61 JJ-81 


Universities—Guardians of Our Heritage, The (Schwartz), 


60 SO-41 


Jan-48, 60 AM-29*, 


Ww 
Washburn, Robert, 60 SO-108 
Watson, J. Perry, 60 FM-98, 61 1J-65 
Watson's Needle (Watson), 60 FM-98 
We Are Born to Inquire | padvews), 60 AM-38* 
We Need Superior Music Teachers (Mathews), 60, JJ-31 d 
We Nat Only Teach Music—We Also Teach Children (Albertson), 60 FM-99 
We're Getting the (Wax) Works (Green), 59 SO-84 
Western Division Meeting, MENC, 60 ND-75* : 
Westmoreland, Vernon, and Plinkiewisch, Helen, 60 SO-96° 
What Do I get Out of My MEN( Membership r, 60-SO-40 
What Music Can Do (Berger), 60 FM-97 
What Music Can Not Do (Reimer), 59 SO-40 
What's Been Happening to Piano Lessons? (Davis), 60 Jan-62 
Whear, Paul W., 60 FM-76 
When Voices Change (Swanson), 60 FM-50 e 
Why So General About Music? (McCutcheon), 60 SO-87 
Why Bands? (Merrick), 60 AM-66 
Wilson, Harry R., 59 50-79 1 
Wire Me the Answers (Obert), 61 FM-64 
Wolfe, Irving, 60 AM-26* 
Women’s Choirs in Education (English), 
Workshops in the Philippines, 60 ND-56* 


Y 


59 ND-63 


ale Glee Club, 1861-196T, 61 JJ-81 
Vans found High School of the Arts at Interlochen, 61 AM-40 
York, W. Wynn, 60 ND-84, 61 JJ-85 . 
y. ou Can’t Beat the Band (Re ynolds, George N.), 60 SO-59 : = 
You Can't Beat the Band, Part II (Reynctte, George E.), 60 ND-90 
Young Composers Project, The, 60 72, 6 
vom ( Sobokien Project in Elkhart (W Be Fae 60 SO-108 
Young, Malcolm J., 60 JJ-67 
‘outh Conference, Students Report on, 60 ND-81 


Z 
59 SO.93 
, 61 JJ-29 


Zack, Melvin L., 


Zimmerman, George H 





for distribution. 





Film Guide for Music Educators 


A valuable new publication scheduled to be ready in the fall of 1961, Film Guide for 


Music Educators, is announced by the Music Educators National Conference. Since 
the earlier MENC publications in this area, Handbook on l6mm Films for Music 
Education and An Alphabetical Listing of 16mm Music Films, can no longer be se- 


cured, this forthcoming book should fill a real need. 


An outstanding feature of the work is the inclusion of many fine music films and kine- 
scopes which were originally prepared for television broadcast and are now available 
for classroom use. A small list of filmstrips on music will be included and a classified 
index will add to the usefulness of the book. Another section of the publication is to 
be devoted to a selected list of 16mm film libraries in all parts of the country. 

Donald J. Shetler of Western Reserve University has served as chairman of the group 


of music educators who selected and evaluated the films. 


Members of the MENC will receive a notice with an order form when the book is ready 
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AN IMPORTANT REFERENCE GUIDE 
FOR PLANNING YOUR CHORAL 
MUSIC PROGRAM! 
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This NEW FREE BOOKLET 
will bring you up-to-date on 


® CHORAL COLLECTIONS FOR GRADES 1 THROUGH 12 the complete Waring Workshop 

Mh on dom Row he Ay BOOK Series of Choral Collections for 
SKETCHES OF THE WRITERS Younger Singers. 

© COMPLETE LISTING OF ALL RECORDED MATERIALS 3 

© AN EASY WAY TO GET REVIEW COPIES 


* A GENEROUS BONUS OFFER MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Shawnee Press, Inc., Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Please send, by return mail, your free booklet 
describing the Waring Workshop Series of Choral 


Shawne ¢ Fess 1c, haan 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 














Make your 


workshop An entirely new presentation of 


teaching techniques, and parent- 
teacher relationships, with actual 
demonstrations of teaching situa- 
tions. No fee. Open to all piano 


reservation now 
with the sponsor 
nearest you. 
MORNING SESSION 
9:00-12:00 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Ala 
Ariz 
Ark 


Calif 


1:30-3:30 


ef Ae 


Birmingham jun 
Phoenix 
Fort Smut 
Pine Bluff 
Fresno 
tone Beach 
Oakland 
Pomona 
Riverside 
Sacramente 
San Diego 
Santa Ana 
Stockton 
Colorado 
oprings 
Denver 
Miami 
Orlando 


Tampa 
Atlanta 


Columbus 


Borse 
Aurora 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Decatur 
Evanston 
Oak Park 
Peoria 
indianapolis 
Burlington 
Davenport 
Dubuque 
lowa City 
Wichita 
Lexington 
Loursville 
Baton Rouge 
Lake Charles 
New Orleans 
Baltimore 
Bethesda 
Ann Arber 
Albert Lea 
Fergus Falls 
Minneapolis 
Moorhead 
Rochester 


Jackson 
Laurel 
Kansas City 
St. Lours 


Great Falls 
Omaha 


}, Austin Music Company 


Harmony House 


Austin Music Company 
Central Music Center 


Goodman Hotel (Colonial Rm) Sigler Music Company 


Ammons Piano Company 
Fresno Hacienda 

Morey's Downstairs Store 
Best Music Company 


}, Ford Bros. Music Co 


Cheney's Music House 
Theatre Studio Playhouse 


?, El Cortez Hotel (Cotillion) 


Woman's Club of Santa Ana 
Fuhrman Music Company 
Y.W.C.A. (Green Rm) 


Knight-Campbell Music Co 
The Columbus Hotel 
Rollins College 


Arthur Smith Recital Hall 

Decatur Pub. Library 
Decatur, Ga 

Columbus Museum of Arts 
and Grafts 

Dunkley’s Music Store 

Watson Music Company 

Lyon & Healy, inc 

De Paul University 

Millikin Univ. Sch. Music 


5, North Shore Hotel 


Lyon & Healy, Inc 
Bradley Univ. Student Ct 
L. S. Ayres & Co. Aud 
2808 Sunnyside Avenue 
Lend-A-Hand Club 
Tranel Cafeteria (Rose Rm) 
Wesky House Auditorium 
Jenkins Music Company 
Shackleton’s 

Baldwin Hall 

Women's Club House 


), United Gas Building 


Werlein's (Auditorium) 

Hammann Music Company 

Music & Arts Center, Inc 

Michigan League 

Bach Music Company 

Banquet Rm., River inn Hotel 

Schmitt Music Company 

Moorhead State College 

Kahler Hotel-Royal Coach 
Room 

Brown Music Co., (Recital 
Hall) 

Clinton-Harrington Piano Co 


Luyben Music Co 

B Nai E! Temple Auditorium 
Rainbow Hotel 

Schmoiier & Mueller Aud 


Ammons Piano Company 
M-V Music Co.. inc 
Morey's Music Store 
Best Music Company 
Ford Bros. Music Company 
Cheney's Music House 
Ye Music Shoppe 
Thearle Music Company 
Shafer's Music House 
Fuhrman Music Company 
Colorado Springs Music 


Knight-Campbell Music Co 

Philpitt’s 

Keller's Cooper & Gregory 
Music 

Shrader Music Service 

World of Music 


Baker Music Shop 


Melody Shop 
Lyon & Healy, 
Lyon & Healy, 
Lyon & Healy 
Macon Music 
Lyon & Healy, inc 

Lyon & Healy, inc 
Herbert L.Lane Sheet Music 
L. S. Ayers & Co. 
Robertson Organ&Piano Co 
Cook's Music Shop 

Remer Music Company 
Eble Music Company 
Jenkins Music Company 
Shackleton's 

Baldwin Piano Company 
O'Neils Music House 
Adams Sheet Music Co 
Werlein’s For Music 
Hammann Music Company 
Music & Arts Center, inc 
Hadcock Music House 
Bach Music Company 

Roy Olson's Music 

Schmitt Music Company 
Nels Vogel, Inc. 

Bach Music Company 


Inc 
Inc 
Inc 


Cagles Music 


Clinton-Harrington Piano 
Company 

Luyben Music Co. 

Baton Music Company 

Betty's Music Land 

Schmolier & Mueller 


i 








Car. 


teachers. Register now; invite your 


colleagues to attend. 


Nev. Reno 


N. M. Albuquerque 
Clovis 
Rochester 
Greensboro 
Lumberton 
New Bern 
Raleigh 
. Grand Forks 
Canton 
Lima 
Mansfield 
Enid 


N.Y. 
N.C. 


Lawton 


Oklahoma City 
Eugene 
Portiand 
Salem 
Hanover 
Providence 
Columbia 
Greenville 


Mitchell 

. Johnson City 
Memphis 
Nashville 
Abilene 


Beaumont 
Corpus Christi 
Dallas 
Houston 


Lubbock 


San Antomo 
Waco 
Wichita Falls 
Provo 
Lynchburg 


Richmond 

. Bellingham 
Everett 
Longview 
Tacoma 
Yakima 
Charleston 


Appleton 
La Crosse 
Madison 
Racine 


Vancouver 


Jul 24 


Jun 23, 
Jun 22, 


Aug 11 
Jun 22 
Aug 3 


Aug 4, 
Aug 7, 
Jul 28, 
Aug 21, 
Aug 17, 
Aug 18, 
Aug 15, 


Aug 10, 


Aug 14, 
jul 18, 
jul 14, 
jul 20, 


Aug 14 


Aug 17, 
Jul 31, 


Aug | 


Aug 3, 
Jun 23, 
Jun 30, 
Jun 29, 
jun 19, 


jul 8, 
Jul 11, 
Aug 9, 
Jul 13, 


Jun 20, 


Jul 10, 
Jul 14, 
Aug 12, 
Aug 9, 
Aug 10, 


Aug 8, 


University of Nevada Fine 
Arts Building 

Riedling Music Company 

Phillips House of Music 

Levis Music Store 

Moore Music Company 

Joe P. Moore Schoo! Aud. 

Maola Opera House 

Stephenson Music Co. 

YW.CA 

Gattuso Lowrey Organ Store 

Lincoln Schoo! 

Y.W.C.A. Lounge 

Youngblood Hote! 


Security Bk & Trust Bidg 
(Civic Rm.) 

Jenkins Music Company 

Wilson Music House 

Imperial House (King’s Rm) 

Wills Music Store 

Hanover Dine: -Meeting Rm. 

Axlerod Music, inc 

Rice Music House 

McAllister Aud. New 
Furman Campus 

Mitchell Music, Inc. 

East Tennessee State College 

0. K. Houck Piano Co. 

The Music Mart 

Hardin Simmons Univ 
(Music Bidg.) 

Jefferson Music Company 

The Horn Shop, Inc. 

Whittle Recital Hall 

Pace Piano Co. (Baldwin 


Hall) 
Municipal Garden & Art 
Center 
San Antonio Music Co., Aud. 
Roxy Grove Hall, Baylor Univ. 
Y.W.C.A. Auditorium 
Brigham Young University 
Roberts Piano Co. (Recital 
Hall) 
ae Moses & Company 


Jul 10, Hotel 


jul 11, 
jul 17, 
jul 7, 
Jul 13, 
Aug ll, 


ju 18, 
jul 20, 
jul 14, 
jul 17, 


jul 8, 
jul 27, 


eopold 
The Seahorse at Mukilteo 
Korten's Auditorium 
Ted Brown Music Co. 
Kinnear's 
Galperin Music Co. 
Auditorium 
Heid Music Company 
ree Restaurant 
Y.W.C.A. (Esther Vilas Hail) 
Plymouth Congs 
Church Parish House 
(Knotty Pine Rm.) 


Academy of the Arts 
James Croft & Son 


Fuhrman Music Co 


Riedling Music Company 
Phillips House of Music 
Levis Music Store 

Moore Music Company 
Merrimac Music Company 
Fuller's Music House 
Stephenson Music Co 
Popplers Music Shop 
Gattuso Music, inc. 
Zender-Kahn Music Store 
The Metronome 
Chenoweth & Green Music 


Company 
Hardy Suggs Music Com 


pany 

Jenkins Music Company 
Wilson Music House 
Wiscarson Music 

Wills Music Store 
Menchey Music Service 
Axelrod Music, inc 

Rice Music House, |nc 
Pecknel Music Company 


Mitchell Music, inc 

The Music Mart 

0. K. Houck Piano Co 
The Music Mart 
McDaniel Music Company 


Wadler’s Music Shop 
The Horn Shop, Inc 
Whittle Music Company 
Wadler’s Music Shop 


Sam Baker Sheet Music 


ny 
Southern Music Company 
Audra O'Neal Sheet Music 
Max Kreutz Hse. of Music 
Wakefield's inc. 
Roberts Piano Company 


Walter D. Moses & Co 
Stark Piano Company 
Welk Music Center 
Korten 's 

Ted Brown Music Co 
Kinnear's 

Galperin Music Company 


Heid Music Stores 
Danny's House of Music 
Patti Music Company 
Wiegand Bros. 


Western Music. Ltd. 
James Croft & Son 


Winnipeg 
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ANY QUESTIONS? Feel 


free to write SUMMY-BIRCHARD PUBLISHING CO., 1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 





























